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THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


HERBERT R. BROWN 
Bowdoin College 


A MERICAN criticism has had, at times, a parochial weakness 
for the impossible. The last echo of the cries for a great na- 
tional epic had scarcely died away when there arose from the ashes 
of the dead Columbiad a call for the great American novel. “We 
were to have an American Byron,” scoffed Thomas Sargent Perry, 
“possibly with good presidents and a proper tariff, an American 
Shakespeare; and then the public . . . cried aloud for a novel that 
should do for us what Fielding had already done, and, Thackeray 
has since, done for England.”* The demand for Americanism in 
fiction came from both sides of the Atlantic. Englishmen were ask- 
ing maliciously, “Where is that effluence of the new born individual 
soul that should emanate from a fresh and independent democracy, 
the possessors of a continent, with a Niagara and a Mississippi be- 
tween two oceans?” The North American Review regretted the 
“ ,.. cry of ‘American! we want something American! something 
distinctive; something that would not be at home anywhere else; 
grand as your rivers; rugged as your mountains; expansive, like your 
lakes.’”® Critics at home ‘were equally imperious. “The coming 
American novelist,” challenged a writer in The Century Magazine, 
“must show us . . . those deeper and grander national forces that 
carried us strongly through a most terrible civil war. . . 4 “A 
novelist of Balzac’s breadth, depth, strength, and fearlessness, if he 
should suddenly appear in America,” wrote a contributor to The 
Atlantic Monthly, “would be at once a joy and a terror; fer he 
would run the gamut of our social, religious, commercial and polit- 
ical sins and virtues, with a voice whose volume would be over- 
whelming. ...”° That this country, which had in it almost every- 
thing else, also contained the great American novelist, was a favorite 
article in the literary creed of the average American. “It was like 


The North American Review, CXV, 368 (Oct, 1872). 
*The Dial, XV, 174 (Oct, 1893). 

* The North American Review, LXXVI, 111 (Jan., 1853). 
“The Century Magazine, Ill, 465 (Jan., 1883). 

"The Atlantic Monthly, LIV, 718 (Nov., 1884). 
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the anticipation of the golden age,” said The Nation ironically, “a 
belief more instinctive than reasoned, but all the stronger for that.”® 
Not only did novel readers revel in the expectancy of the advent of 
the much-heralded and long-delayed volume; they also joined in the 
popular critical game of prophesying about the manner of its com- 
ing. Magazine articles on American fiction bristled with hints for 
the coming novelist, and reviews were incomplete without recipes for 
the creation of his great work. There is no more curiously revealing 
guide to popular fiction in the last half of the nineteenth century 
than is found in these insistent demands for the great American 
novel. 


I 


The folly of believing that this portentous work of fiction was to 
be recognized immediately upon its appearance as the great Amer- 
ican novel, was exceeded only by the naive faith that the long- 
tarrying masterpiece could be produced by following a formula. 
The Critic poked fun at one of these many recipes: “It might be 
called the Novelist’s Cook Book . . . to give the ambitious scribbler 
recipes for the novel analytic, the novel sensational, the descriptive 
novel, the novel Trollopian ... and for whatever unclassified va- 
rieties the author of the work might discover.” Novel-writing was 
considered by these mechanical critics as a branch of manufacture 
rather than a work of art. A contributor to The Literary World 
advised the coming novelist that “The true novel is a structure like 
a house, or a ship, and is to be built after much the same prin- 
ciples... .”* 

The great American novel was, first of all, to be distinctively 
American. “... till we cease to borrow English wings for Amer- 
ican muses,” warned Daniel Pierce Thompson, author of The Green 
Mountain Boys, “till then we shall probably never see a truly Amer- 
ican novel of decided excellence, or one, probably which shall be 
destined to outlive the generation in which it was produced.” 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson pointed to the successes achieved 
by Cooper and Mrs. Stowe “through a daring Americanism of sub- 
ject” and urged the coming novelist to win higher triumphs by “... 


“The Nation, LIV, 224 (March, 1892). The Critic, IV, 126 (March, 1884). 
The Literary World, XU, 326 (Sept. 1881). 
"John E. Flitcroft, The Novelist of Vermont (Cambridge, Mass, 1929), p. 313. 
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the introduction into literature, not of new tribes alone, but of the 
American spirit.”*° In a general survey of our fiction in The At- 
lantic Monthly, Paul Leicester Ford was struck by the silence “upon 
all that has given us distinct nationality. . . . And so our novelists may 
be likened to the early miners of gold, who, overlooking the vast 
mountain lodes of precious metal, industriously sifted the river-bed 
for the little shining particles that had been washed down from the 
former.”** . An external Americanism, “A mere portraiture of na- 
tional life hung upon a peg of romance,” had been the downfall of 
too many would-be great American novelists, according to William 
Chisholm in The Critic, who predicted, “He must be broadminded 
and prophetic by instinct who shall take up the four corners of our 
national advance and present a homogeneous and graphic likeness 
of the whole.”!? The high qualifications for the coming novelist 
ruled out the popular authors of the Afternoon Tea Novel. “They 
cannot live at the club, or in the parlor,” asserted The Century, “or 
confine their observations to the way station, or be deterred by the 
crudeness of externals which belongs to a new country.” 

The international novels of Henry James and William Dean 
Howells were viewed with particular alarm by the advocates of an 
unadulterated nationalism in fiction. The Critic lamented that 
“There is a law at work which has impelled so many of our best 
writers either to choose foreign subjects or to shift the scene of 
action as expeditiously as possible from American to transatlantic 
surroundings.’** Avoidance of European background and char- 
acters is praised by The Atlantic Monthly in a review of the novels 
of Theodore Winthrop: “From first to last, they are plainly the 
work of a man who had no need to go to Europe for characters, 
scenery or plot... .”?° Another Atlantic critic deplored the prac- 
tice of our novelists in taking their characters abroad for their ad- 
ventures: “The heroes and heroines of American fiction run across 
now as regularly every summer as any other class of fortunate 
beings.”*® 


©The Atlantic Monthly, XXV, 63 (Jan., 1870). l 

£ Ibid., LXXX, 728 (Dec., 1897). ™ The Critic, XXXIX, 246 (April, 1897). 
“The Century Magazine, IV, 375 (July, 1883). 

“The Critic, XXXIX, 245 (April, 1897). 

* The Atlantic Monthly, XIIL, 155 (Aug., 1863). 

3 Ybid., XLVII, 571 (Oct, 1881). 
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_ This confusion of patriotism with excellence in fiction did not go 

unchallenged by the more discerning critics. William Dean Howells 
resolutely denied that the great and good things in literature are 
necessarily the national features. From his “Editor’s Study” in 
Harper’s, he pointed out “. . . the most national fiction at present is 
the English, and it is the poorest. . . .”** T. S. Perry in The North 
American Review reminded those who were looking for the first 
signs of the great American novel, “Whenever this so-longed-for 
novel does appear, we may be sure that our first impression will not 
be that it is American. ... By insisting above all things on the 
novel being American, we mistake the means for the end.”**® Julian 
Hawthorne defended The Marble Faun as American in spirit and 
point of view and scouted the idea “that the great American novel, 
in order fully to deserve its name, ought to have American 
scenery.”?® “What is an American novel,” he asked, “except a novel 
treating of persons, places, and ideas from an American point of 
view?” 'T."W. Higginson tried to dissuade the coming novelist 
from seeking originality in mere externals: “We shall yet learn that 
it is not new literary forms we need, but only fresh inspiration, com- 
bined with cultivated taste.”** The more popular critics, however, 
would have agreed with a writer for The Atlantic when he warned 
native novelists, “If we do not evolve some new forms adapted to 
our new environment, it will show pretty conclusively that there is 
small health in us.”?? Charles Richardson summarized what was 
perhaps the soundest view .of these demands for a distinctive na- 
tional tone in the coming novel: “Whether or not ‘the great Amer- 
ican novel’ will ever be written is an unimportant question. But if 
it be, it will spring from the character which has made the nation 
in the past, and which must be its future reliance.”** 


II 


To the casual reader of American periodicals of the last few 
decades of the nineteenth century, the preoccupation with the va- 


7 Harper’s Magazine, LXXXIII, 964 (Nov., 1891). 

138 The North American Review, CXV, 366-367 (Oct., 1872). 

19 Thid., CXXXIX, 167 (Aug., 1884). ” Thid. 

The Atlantic Monthly, XX, 753 (Dec., 1867). 

2 Thid., XLII, 169 (Feb., 1879). 

23 Charles F. Richardson, American Literature (New York, 1889), II, 450. 
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rious problems of prose fiction must have seemed disproportionate. 
“It is fast coming to the point,” wrote Richard Burton in The Dud, 
“when a man who has not written a novel gains thereby- a certain 
distinction: and this is surely ominous for the best interests of Fic- 
tion.”** A contributor to Scribner’s complained of the “exaggerated 
reverence for anything in the form of prose fiction. We do not talk 
about verse and essay in quite this disproportionate fashion. .. .”*° 
Prose fiction had become deliberate in its experiments and keenly 
aware of its own methods. Brander Matthews commented upon 
this curious self-consciousness: “The novelists of today are forever 
writing criticism of other novelists that they may declare the code 
by which they wish to be judged.”** The air was electric with 
rumors of the imminent great American novel, and interest ran high 
on all questions involving novelists and their craft. The Critic con- 
ducted a symposium on “The Writing of Novels” and propounded 
the question: “Is it necessary that an author who wishes his readers 
to weep should first weep himself ?”?? There was a nation-wide 
response, including letters by Mark Twain, Edward Eggleston, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, George W. Cable, Julian Hawthorne, 
Frank R. Stockton, Edward Everett Hale, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Hjalmar Boyesen, and Constance Fenimore Woolson. Howells, who 
viewed the speculation about the great American novel with amused 
indifference, made fun of the whole affair. “We do not attempt to 
settle this interesting question,” he wrote in Harper's, “and we sup- 
pose it can be decided only by a fair count, after the returns are in. 
Not all of our novelists have been heard from yet; and there are 
several back counties from which no poll has been reported, while 
others are coming in very slowly by townships and precincts.”* 
Most critics of the period assumed with a writer in The Dial 
“that the great American novel has not yet appeared, and that 
prophecy about it is still admissible.”®® These prophecies touched 
upon every ingredient necessary for the coming miracle. Should 
the great novel have as its subject the Revolution, then “The hero 
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of the story we look for,” wrote a contributor to The Atlantic 
Monthly, “must have indignation like Adams’s, and assurance like 
Franklin’s.”*° Should New York city be the chosen field, then 
“Let the deodorized American Zola go down into the old Ninth - 
Ward any Sunday. ... Let this deodorized Zola record the for- 
tunes of some Greenwich Dorothy ... ,” wrote H. C. Bunner in 
The Century." A critic in The Dial found a prototype for the 
heroine of the great American novel “in the closing pages of Tenny- 
son’s The Princess, such a woman as shall set herself to the hero ‘like 
perfect music unto noble words,’ yet remain as distinctly woman as 
he is distinctly man.”*? Nothing less than poetry was worthy to 
suggest the character of the hero for a dame of so high lineage. The 
ideal was found in the lines that stand as a motto for Emerson’s 
essay, “Culture”: 


Can rules or tutors educate 
The semigod whom we await? 
He must be musical, 
Tremulous, impressional. . . .38 


This continent, so rich in all other resources, was not lacking in any 
element needed for the great coming work of fiction. “If the 
novelist wants villains,” wrote a critic in The Century Magazine, 
“we have taught the world only too many tricks; if he wants virtues, 
and fails to find them in the history of the last twenty-five years, he 
will look for them in vain elsewhere. . . .”** 

Disagreement existed as to the advisability of presenting types 
or individuals in the coming novel. A critic in The Atlantic 
Monthly suggested “the American girl” as a sadly neglected type 
and lamented that “ . . . so little is known of our pleasantest people 
from the story-books . . . at any rate they have few representatives in 
fiction, and do not mix much with the familiar types of character in 
American novels.”*°> The Dial agreed that typicality was necessary 
in the characters of the novel. Indeed, the critic was restrained from 
creating them himself cnly by the strongest fortitude. “Our imagined 
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work,” he wrote, “must have a hero and a heroine, each a typical fig- 
ure; and it should be a fascinating task to attempt their characteriza- 
tion in outline. But the task would savor of creation, and is not for 
the critic to assume.”*° The Critic reported T. W. Higginson’s advice 
to the author of the coming novel to “depict individuals of daily life 
instead of writing of the instincts and manners of a class.”*" Conflict- 
ing recipes, however divergent, had no terrors for the aspirants of 
the coveted honor. “Several courses are, however, open to us, and 
we are pursuing them all,” wrote Julian Hawthorne in The North 
American Review. “The great American novel may not be written 
this year, or even in this century. Meanwhile let us not fear to ride, 
and to ride to death, whatever species of Pegasus we can catch... . 
It can do us no harm, and it may help us to acquire a firmer seat 
against the time when our own, our very own winged steed makes 
his appearance.”** 


II 


Those who believed it to be the business of literature to teach a 
lesson were quick to demand of the coming novelist that he be our 
guide, philosopher, and friend. “With the removal of much of the 
ancient prejudice against fiction,” wrote a contributor to The Boston 
Review, “comes: the noble opportunity to the Christian writer to 
occupy this field for Christ . . . with a candid exhibition of Chris- 
tianity in daily life and practice.”** The plot of the new novel must 
reward virtue and punish vice, according to a writer in The Critic 
who declared that the “plot as a whole involves the presence of evil 
as a disintegrating factor, but it rests its strength on the superior 
might of goodness which in some shape triumphs at last.”*° 
Harper’s protested against a critic who hoped the coming novel 
would not be written by a reformer, for “.. . it is almost impossible 
to dissociate a moral from the greatest and most universal books.”** 
A perfect American novel without a moral purpose seemed a contra- 
diction in terms to a contributor to The Critic who pointed out that 
“Life itself is full of the ‘moral lesson,’ and, regarding the novel as 
a reflection of life, it seems as if it must be imperfect without the 
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moral element.”** The Dial saw an opportunity for the great Amer- 
ican novel, not only to reflect the democratic principle upon which 
American society is founded, but to present ethical motives “which 
must be worthy of a nation whose civilization is based upon Puri- 
tanism.”** 

Moralists and humanitarians pointed to Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin as the example par excellence of a great American 
novel with an all-pervading moral purpose. They reminded the 
coming novelist: “Not the most exquisite technique . . . can com- 
pensate for the lack of this broad human feeling. The way to 
oblivion is paved with the bones of clever authors ... genius is 
authoritative in fiction exactly in the proportion in which it speaks 
with the vox humana.’** Lippincott’s held that this much-advised, 
ever-coming American novelist “possesses the key by which we may 
be inducted . . . into our heritage of universal brotherhood. Alas 
for him and for us if he will not use it!’*° Frances Doughty in- 
cluded sound logic among the other ingredients necessary for the 
great novel. “Recent novels,” she warned, “have besieged us with. 
bad logic of every variety until our brains have whirled, and only 
our inalienable instincts have saved us from hopeless confusion of 
right with wrong.”*® Arthur Goddard in Lippincott’s reminded 
the coming novelist that the great American novel was to be de- 
signed for the people and therefore could not be considered immoral 
“So long as vice is punished and virtue rewarded in the good old 
healthy melodramatic fashion. ...”*7 The North American Re- 
view was confident that the coming novel had a noble mission to 
. perform. The magnum opus was to put “vapid story-tellers and 
self-styled novelists” to shame. “We look to it,” challenged the 
writer, “for greater depth of thought, a higher range of ideas, closer 
fidelity to abstract truth and a more manly grappling with error 
and falsehood, than ordinary minds are capable of supplying.”* 

That this demand for a moral to adorn the great American novel 
was itself a reason why the long-looked-for novelist was so slow 
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about arriving, was pointed out by advocates of realism and natural- 
ism. The novelist’s final judge, wrote Hjalmar Boyesen in The 
Forum, “is the young American girl. She is the Iron Madonna who 
strangles in her fond embrace the American novelist; the Moloch 
upon whose altar he sacrifices, willingly or unwillingly, his chance 
of greatness.”*® Gertrude Atherton was also moved to protest 
against this “thralldom of the young person.” “I do not believe,” 
she wrote in The Critic, “the girl was ever born who could be cor- 
rupted by a work of fiction which was at the same time a work of 
art, no matter what the theme.”°° The whole question of the moral 
purpose in the work of the coming novelist was closely linked with. 
the spirited controversy as to whether the great American novel 
would be realistic or romantic. 


IV 


The demand for the great American novel received its chief 
impetus from those who wished to see presented the great con- 
temporary scene rather than the romantic past. Realism’s triumph, 
however, did not come until the twentieth century, and then, only 
after the sternest of battles.°* Most critics in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century were quite ready to share the quandary of a 
writer for Lippincott’s: “Whether ... the Last Man shall stand 
amid the skeletons of nations with a romance or a realistic novel— 
with Hawthorne or Howells—in his hand, these indeed, are ques- 
tions not lightly to be answered.”*? 

These questions, like most of those concerning the proper constit- 
uents to go into the great American novel, were pushed to extremes. 
“Must we,” queried The Critic, “because we confess a liking for 
Mr. James or Mr. Howells, by that confession declare ourselves at 
war with Dumas or Stevenson?”*? The Forum also protested, 
“Why must a novelist be either a ‘realist’ or a ‘romantist’?” and tact- 
fully suggested that the coming novelist “combine romance and 
reality in just proportions.”°* Others, however, were not so judicial. 
“Is the new novelist,” asked James Morse, “to take his stand with 
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the healthy livers or with the dyspeptic?”®> “Let truth be told, and 
not all the truth,” wrote Joseph Kirkland: “these ten words seem to 
me the true creed-and-ten-commandments for modern prose fic- 
tion.”°9 

The old debate on the question whether or not an old civilization 
is necessary to inspire a great novelist was again opened. Henry 
James, whose residence in England was a galling answer to the 
advocates of a one-hundred-per-cent American novel, wrote to 
Howells in 1880: “I shall feel refuted only when we have produced 
. . . a gentleman who strikes me as a novelist—as belonging to the 
company of Balzac and Thackeray . . . when he does arrive I will 
lie flat on my stomach and do him homage—in the very center of 
the contributors’ club, or on the threshold of the magazine, or any 
public place you may appoint.”®* This charge of a paucity of mate- 
rials for the novelist in a comparatively new country was com- 
mented upon ironically by a contributor to The Atlantic Monthly, 
“Every man and woman who like myself proposes to write the great 
American novel rejoiced in the announcement . .. that the duello 
of ancient and honorable origin was to be revived.” Theodore 
Winthrop’s declaration that “There are men as ready to gallop for 
love and strike for love now as in the age of Amadis,”®® was the 
refrain of many critics who were never tired of pointing out ro- 
mantic possibilities in everyday life as well as the rich material in 
our historic past. 

That the great American novel could epitomize the roaring vor- 
tex of American life and at the same time be romantic, was unthink- 
able to the realists. “It is because the romantic novel tends to unfit 
you for this prose of life that I condemn it; and it is because the 
realistic novel opens your eyes to its beauty, its power and its deeper 
significance that I commend it,” wrote Boyesen in The Forum.®° 
The architects of the novel were ready to reconcile the irreconcilables 
to bring about the blessed advent. “Let novelists make their pad- 
ding with ordinary men and women,” wrote a compromiser, “but 
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et them provide at least the heroine or hero with a temperament 
and a destiny tinged with romance.”*! Edgar Saltus believed the 
coming novelist would be able to discern the truth behind the flat- 
‘ery of romanticism and the false promises of naturalism and 
‘brush them both aside and pass, with lips austere, straight to the 
ombs and kneel there and commune. When he rises it will be with 
the novel you and I await.”®* Thus was the miracle to come about. 
Further comfort for those watching for the long-desired portent was 
afforded by Richard Burton in The Dial, when he assurel the com- 
ing novelist that most readers care nothing about critical schools, 
out do “care for a story for the story’s sake . . -and it is this sort 
of folk ... which on the whole is the best balanced, the most 
qumanistic, and in the long run the most influential among novel 
readers.”** 
y 


Some of these critical midwives, anxiously awaiting the summons 
30 long in coming, were beginning to be troubled with the thought 
that perhaps the prize baby had been born without their profes- 
sional assistance. “Who knows about its character?” asked The 
Critic, “or who is to decide whether it is the ‘long-looked-for’ or 
not?” And most lamentable of all, “who shall say that it has not 
already arrived?”** The eighties saw the publication of the best 
work of Howells in 4 Modern Instance and The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham. Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, Henry James’s The Portrait 
of a Lady, George W. Cable’s The Grandissimes, and a score of 
other good novels made the decade from 1880 to 1890, as Mr. Carl 
Van Doren has pointed out, productive of more good fiction than 
any other decade in America. Impressed by the excellence of much 
of this contemporary writing, and thoroughly tired of forever expect- 
ing the long over-due great American novel, Anna Dawes wrote in 
1889: “It is no new thing to say we have never had an American 
novel and probably never will have .. . but in these days we falter 
2 little in that decision. Certainly we have now much material for 
udgment.”*5 
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The theorists in novel-forecasting were beginning to examine 
this material for judgment with some misgiving. “How do we 
know,” asked a critic, impatient of posterity, “that posterity will not 
give the laurel to Silas Lapham, Ben Hur, John Ward, Preacher, 
The Anglomantacs, The Quick or the Dead?, Is This Your Son, My 
Lord?, or Barriers Burned Away? If it does I should like to know 
it now. Posterity can’t tell me anything. I have a deep-rooted no- 
tion that the matter will never be settled.”®* Since the novels of 
Henry James were considered quasi-legitimate productions, existing 
in a kind of international twilight where no respectably great Amer- 
ican novel would be seen, many critics believed they saw in the 
works of William Dean Howells signs of the coming novelist. 
“There is not another American novelist who has apprehended so 
deeply and portrayed so faithfully two such types of our national 
life as Silas Lapham and Bartley Hubbard,” wrote Hjalmar Boyesen 
in The North American Review. Another admirer of Howells 
who believed the long-sought author had been found, facetiously 
offered a composite plot based upon twenty-five of the novels of 
Howells to anyone “who may only lack a plot to produce the great 
American novel.”®* Clarence Gordon, not quite sure whether his 
ideal had arrived, was convinced that many American novels mer- 
ited serious consideration. From a list of fifty he culled such claim- 
ants for the coveted honor as: Margaret, The Last of the Mohicans, 
Typee, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Rutledge, The Virginia Comedians, 
Oueechy, Elsie Venner, Hannah Thurston, Horse-Shoe Robinson, 
‘and Kate Beaumont.” 

Moved equally by his admiration of Howells and his belief in 
the inspiration afforded by residence in the national capital, Senator 
Ingalls requested, “Mr. Howells, you should come to Washington 
and write the great American novel. We have had Democracy and 
Through One Administration, but they have not hit it.”"° It is reas- 
suring to learn that the novelist’s sense of humor did not desert him 
in face of the senatorial injunction. “I am too old now,” replied 
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Howells, “I could not stand the going into society to catch the spirit 
of things. There will come a young man who will yet write it.”™ 

The vote for the author of The Rise of Silas Lapham was not 
unanimous. Mayo Hazeltine saw in “the uses to which feminine 
insight and feminine felicity of touch may put the novel,” a hope 
of some American George Eliot as the coming interpreter of our 
society.”? A new and altogether startling claimant for the coveted 
title was suggested by a contributor to Lippincott’s: “ . . . suppose 
the coming novelist is of African origin [suppose he refuses to be 
fused into that grand conglomerate we call ‘the American type’]. 
When one comes to consider the subject, there is no improbability 
in it ... and why should not the coming novelist be a woman as 
well as an African P” 

And so the exciting game went on. “Of course,” wrote Henry 
James, “in the absence of this godsend, it is but harmless amusement 
that we should reason about it, and maintain that if right were right 
he should already be here.”’* And Americans took him at his word. 
James Russell Lowell was also encouraging. “It is a good trait in us 
Americans,” he had written in 1845, “that we are so fond of plaster- 
ing together an image of greatness to fall down before and worship 
—we shall be all the more ready to worship the reality when we are 
fortunate enough to get it.””° 

Certainly there was advice enough and demand enough. To the 
impartial reader of the periodicals of the age it must have seemed 
that those Americans who were not actually attempting to write the 
great American novel, were busy offering hints to those who were. 
The Critic waxed sarcastic on these methods “by which any mod- 
erately well-educated person without observation, imagination, or 
knowledge of human nature, may sit down and write a great 
novel... .”7° 

The strong tendency toward regionalism manifested by the 
novels of local color gave the same concern as did the “international 
novel” to those who demanded that the great American novel epito- 
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mize our many-sided national life. But the recipe-makers again 
were equal to the emergency. “Lay the story,” wrote T. S. Perry, 
“on the limitless prairie or in limited Fifth Avenue, but let the story 
rise above its geographical boundaries.”"* For a solution of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in this synthesis of the divergent manners of 
widely separated sections of the country, The Nation suggested 
hopefully “that there are possibilities in collaboration which have 
not been exhausted . . . it would be peculiarly American to bring 
mechanical labor-saving devices into the service and creation of the 
great American novel. Are there not calculators and tabulators in 
the Census Office which work by electricity ?”"* 

By the end of the century the demand for the book became less 
vehement and less frequent. The parochial expectancy of the im- © 
possible had become too fair a target for satirists. Perhaps the sav- 
ing grace of humor had something to do with it. A novel which 
was to be at once radiantly fresh and maturely wise, tender as a 
young virgin and stalwart as a pioneer, as towering as Niagara and 
as powerful as the Mississippi, romantic and realistic, didactic and 
scientific, and withal a tale which should hold children from play 
and old men from the chimney corner—this indeed may have 
seemed too much—even for America. 

It is one of the curiosities of American literature not mentioned 
by Rufus Griswold, that when great American novels finally began 
to arrive those who called for them most loudly were not present 
with their salute. 
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THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE TOUR, AND THE 
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HE ‘chain of circumstances leading to the British lecture tour 

can be traced to the chance friendship in 1833 of Alexander 
Ireland, a youthful resident of Edinburgh, Scotland, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. When young Emerson visited that city during the 
course of his first European journey, it fell to Alexander Ireland’s 
lot to show him the sights of the town.’ Ireland was profoundly 
impressed by the personality of the stranger, and the impression was 
a lasting one.” He had left the Scottish capital shortly after Emer- 
son’s visit, and moved to Manchester. There he presently became 
the managing partner of The Manchester Examiner, and his efficient 
service in behalf of his newspaper soon raised it to a position of 
prominence among the local journals of the North of England? 
He was an energetic and public-spirited man, always busy in the 
affairs of the community. Among his varied interests was the move- 
ment, then active in England and Scotland, for the intellectual ad- 
vancement and education of the people, and to this cause he devoted 
much of his time.* Lectures played a great part in the work of this 
reform, and it goes without saying that Ireland would gladly seize 
on any opportunity to secure for the movement the services of an 
able speaker. His enthusiasm for Emerson and for Emerson’s writ- 
ings had increased with the passage of the years. Thus it was that 


* See A. Ireland, Ralph Waldo Emerson (second edition, London, 1882), p. 140. 

*“When Emerson, then unknown, was in England, Ireland tells me he wrote in his 
diary a page of enthusiasm, which afterward seemed to him wild exaggeration, but it stayed 
there till Emerson's books came, and made the early homage seem too cold” (M. D. Con- 
way, “Emerson in England,” Harper's Weekly, XXVI, 358, 1882). See also A. Ireland, 
op. cit., Pp. 142-143. 

3 See editor’s note to “Recollections of Emerson,” by Alexander Ireland, Old South 
Leaflets, 21st series, no. 138, 1903. 

“Ireland was a member of the Board of Governors of the Manchester Athenzum, an 
organization of the same type as the Mechanics’ Institutions, and originally dedicated to the 
aim of adult intellectual betterment (Annual Report of the Manchester Atheneum, Man- 
chester, 1847, p. 2). 
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on November 4, 1846, he wrote to his American acquaintance, sug- 
gesting that he pay another visit to England, this time in the capacity 
of public lecturer.” 

Ireland must have felt certain that he was making no mistake in 

this venture. He had personally heard favorable reports of Emer- 
son’s abilities as a public speaker from Margaret Fuller, who was 
visiting Manchester in 1846.° In addition he must have felt that the 
American writer’s British reputation was by no means too insig- 
nificant to command attention. 
- Emerson sailed from Boston on October 5, 1847,’ and landed at 
Liverpool on Friday evening, October 22.° The first of his speaking 
engagements in the British Isles was scheduled for the evening of 
November 2, when he was to address the Manchester Athenzum on 
“The Uses of Great Men.’? | 

Although at the time of the second visit Emerson’s fame in 
Great Britain was sufficient to have obtained for his writings a 
modest success, it did not necessarily follow that the man himself, 
as a public speaker, would have the power to attract audiences. 
Some emphatic form of introduction was necessary. Emerson’s 
friendship for Alexander Ireland was the factor which contributed 


S'This note was scribbled in pencil and handed to W. L. Garrison, just returning to 
America, whom Ireland was seeing off on the boat (M. D. Conway, “Alexander Ireland 
and Emerson,” New York Evening Post, Jan. 19, 1895). On Feb. 3, 1847, Ireland again 
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cashire, & the Metropolis . . .” (From a letter made available through the courtesy of the 
Emerson Memorial Association, to which I am grateful for many favors. I wish likewise to 
thank Professor Ralph Leslie Rusk, who has most generously made available for my study 
materials from his forthcoming definitive edition of Emerson’s correspondence.) 

°M. D. Conway, “Alexander Ireland and Emerson,” New York Evening Post, Jan. 19, 
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Western Travel (1838), Milnes’s article of 1840 in The London and Westminster Review, 
the introduction by Carlyle of the Essays, first and second series, and the appearance of the 
Poems in 1846, and concludes with the statement that, owing to the popularity of lecturing, 
Ireland thought of inviting Emerson to help supply the demand. 

7 See J. E. Cabot, 4 Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), II, 50x. (Herein- 
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most heavily to the success of the lecture tour, because Ireland, of 
all persons in the North of England, seemed most ideally qualified 
to act as sponsor for the venture. As the managing partner of The 
Manchester Examiner and as a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Manchester Atheneum, he held a position of considerable 
prominence and prestige in the Northern provinces,*® and the nature 
of his connections gave him access to the very persons who would 
be most useful in promoting a lecture tour. Through his interest in 
such organizations for adult intellectual betterment as the Athe- 
nzum, he was inevitably brought into contact with the governing 
bodies of many similar institutions in England and Scotland,”* while 
his position as a newspaper man naturally placed him in com- 
munication with a large number of persons who were members of 
the same profession in various English and Scottish towns. This 
strategic position made it a comparatively easy matter for him to 
arrange Emerson’s engagements, and materially assisted him in 
furthering widespread publicity for the coming venture. Indeed, in 
the words of a commentator, “he created for Emerson’s sake a 
higher order of lecture machinery and system than any then exist- 
ing, one that lasted many years.”?” 

Possibly the most adequate proof of the efficacy of Alexander Ire- 
land’s efforts in behalf of the tour, and of the wide advance publicity 
accorded the visiting American, lies in the study of the preliminary 
advertising. While it is of course impossible to determine just how 
much of this preparation was owing to the sponsor’s own efforts, 
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insisting that he could not come to England before the fall of the year (see A. Ireland, 
Emerson, second edition, London, 1882, p. 154). 
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and how much was an indirect result, yet the really important 
matter is the discovery that such ample publicity did actually exist. 

More than a month before Emerson set foot on English soil at 
Liverpool, announcements of his coming and of the impending lec- 
ture tour appeared in various British periodicals and newspapers, 
nor were these advance notices confined to publications issued in the 
North of England. In London, The Atheneum of September 11, 
1847, bore the following comment, under the heading of “Our 
Weekly Gossip”: 


Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, the well-known American essayist and lec- 
turer, is about immediately to visit this country;—having, we understand, 
accepted engagements at the Manchester Athenzum as well as the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. This is an Associa- 
tion, for objects like these lectures, of sixty-seven Institutes, including 
Thirteen Thousand members.?8 


Even in a casual notice, such a matter-of-fact assertion of Emer- 
son’s importance must have impressed readers. In the North of 
England, Manchester and Liverpool newspapers commented on the 
essayist with no less assurance. For ‘example, The Manchester 
Examiner,* mentioning that Emerson was on his way to England 
to lecture before the local Athenzum and the Mechanics’ Institute, 
as well as the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institute, characterized him as a 
distinguished writer, and gave further weight to its statement by 
presenting the following information: 

We understand that Mr. Emerson is to participate in the conducting of a 
new American Quarterly—entitled The Massachusetts Quarterly Review, 
which will contain papers from the pens of the best thinkers in the United 
States. Those who are acquainted with The Dial, published some years 
ago at Boston—a periodical, the most distinguished, perhaps, for original 
thought, of any that ever emanated from the press of Europe or America, 
and which was edited by Mr. Emerson and Miss Margaret Fuller, will 
hail with satisfaction the prospect of again seeing a journal to which Mr. 
Emerson and his fellow thinkers of New England will regularly con- 
tribute. 


Such emphasis on the lecturer’s editorial achievements, and the 

extraordinarily high praise accorded The Dial, could hardly fail to 

produce an impression of the American writer’s prominence. Nor 
1! P, 960. “For Oct. 19, 1847. 
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did The Examiner rest its efforts with this publicity, for in the issue 
of October 20, two days before the lecturer’s arrival at Liverpool, it 
published an article by Francis Espinasse,” of a type which was 
later to appear on several occasions during the course of the tour, an 
informative comment seeking to apprize the reader more exactly of 
the character of the lecturer and of the nature of the discourses 
which he was to deliver. Remarking that the appearance of “a 
Teacher of Wisdom is a rare and interesting event in the world,” 
Espinasse declares that “the arrival of this one, from beyond the 
Atlantic, may well seem specially to claim a distinct and ample 
greeting.” He then speaks of the difficulty of describing in mere 
words the essayist’s true greatness, and warns the hearers of the 
coming discourses that 


. .. in Emerson they will have before them a “lecturer” of a kind with 
which they are by no means familiar,—an original man, one of those 
whose souls have been brought into contact with the Universe, and who 
are, therefore, qualified and alone qualified to speak respecting it. Save 
and excepting Carlyle,—for as he, with his stern prophetic message, stands 
above his limited, as it were, if more joyful, American brother,—there is 
no other living thinker of whom this, or anything like this, can be said 
... the attitude which his hearers are, accordingly, bound to assume 
towards him is that of learners rather than critics. 


With Emerson’s actual arrival aboard the Washington Irving at 
Liverpool, an event duly chronicled by The Liverpool Mercury*® 
under the caption “Social Notes,” the volume of publicity greatly 
increased. Espinasse’s comment in The Examiner of October 20 
apparently served as the model, for similar articles now made their 
appearance, all with the purpose of seeking to prepare hearers for 
the correct appreciation of the American and his discourses. - 

An excellent example of the type appeared in London in The 
People’s Journal of Literature, Art and Popular Progress for Novem- 
ber, 1847," under the heading “Letters from America.” The article 


* The article is signed merely with the initial “E.” A clipping from it is preserved in 
A. Ireland’s collection of newspaper articles concerning Emerson, and it is there identified 
in Ireland’s handwriting as by Francis Espinasse. 

Of Oct. 29, 1847. 

“IV, 305-308. The article was one of a series written by Parke Godwin. His name 
does not appear under the item here discussed, but in the issue immediately preceding, the 
title reads “Letters from America,” by Parke Godwin (see ibid., p. 218). 
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itself, with the caption “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” opens by declaring 
that of all recent American travelers in England, the present visitor 
will be the one most likely to attract attention. The journalist, after 
presenting a résumé of his subject’s life and writings, not failing to 
mention that Carlyle wrote the introductions for the two volumes of 
Essays, offers some critical dicta for the guidance of such persons as 
may be interested in the American man of letters. He points out 
that Emerson has won his highest reputation in the United States 
as a lecturer; a speaker who addresses the brain, rather than the 
heart—for he lacks passion, and is cold and intellectual. The Amer- 
ican thinker’s great desire, indeed, is for freedom of the mind. The 
commentator makes the obvious remark that Emerson is endowed 
with great self-reliance, and supplements it by adding that he also 
possesses a brilliant fancy. There follow the provocative comments 
that the American is a poet rather than a philosopher, and that he 
is deficient in logical power, and must not be considered as having 
a system. The essay contains the further shrewd observation that 
the Concord philosopher has the faculty of attracting young dis- 
ciples, but, like Carlyle, cannot lead them. In conclusion, the author 
of this notice declares that he wishes to commend Emerson to Eng- 
land, since Americans feel proud of him. From this brief analysis, 
it will readily be seen that the writer records his opinions in an ar- 
resting manner, and speaks as one having authority. Nevertheless, 
while this article probably reached a more widespread body of 
readers than would a notice in the local press, yet it is open to ques- 
tion whether its immediate influence would be so great as that of 
articles appearing in newspapers of towns in which the American 
was about to lecture. 

Of such notices, certainly the one appearing in The Atheneum 
Gazette? of Manchester, in the issue of November 10, deserves care- 
ful attention, inasmuch as it was from the pen of no less a person 
than Alexander Ireland himself. The publication which printed it 
was the mouthpiece of the Manchester Atheneum, and it was ob- 
viously the writer’s purpose to offer to the members of that organiza- 


8 This publication was the official organ of the Manchester Athenzum. On the title 
page appear the words, “Issued by the Directors.” The article in question is signed merely 
with the initials A. I., but in the copy preserved among Alexander Ireland’s papers is the 
following inscription in Ireland’s handwriting: “by Alexd Ireland—in an anticipation of 
Emerson [sic] Lectures in England.” 
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tion, and all other possible readers, a careful and painstaking exposi- 
tion of the man and his work. Carried along by his enthusiasm, the 
lecturer’s sponsor does not hesitate to declare that Emerson’s name 
is by no means unfamiliar to Englishmen, for they 


».. see it in every review, essay, and publication where mention is 
made of American writers. With surprise, it may be, they find it mak- 
ing its appearance in fellowship with names belonging to that Realm of 
Thought which neither admits of nor acknowledges geographical bounda- 


ries, and in which no cognizance is taken of the separation of centuries. 


_ Ireland then speaks of the difficulty of presenting the factors that 
give to Emerson’s writings their power and significance, but adds: 


Nevertheless, to those who, in a spirit of humility and truth-seeking, de- 
sire to know Emerson and to profit by his teachings, we shall endeavour 
briefly to say a few words—words which we feel unaffectedly conscious 
to be altogether inadequate to do anything but present a very dim and 
imperfect idea of the all-important matters with which he deals. 


Then the following points are stressed. Emerson is not to be con- 
sidered in the category of “elegant essayists who place well-chosen 
words in meaningless sentences”; on the contrary, his words come 
fresh from his intellect. His books are not of the type designated in 
catalogues as being “indispensable to every gentleman’s library”; 
instead, they belong on the shelves of the real man and thinker. 
With a fervor which might fittingly be used to hail the advent of a 
Messiah, Ireland admonishes the hearers of Emerson that it is essen- 
tial for them to be themselves adequately prepared in mind and 
body and life before they can receive his message: 


It is absolutely essential that you be true to yourself, and under no other 
master than the voice of your own soul, if you are to be a fit recipient of 
his words, Be truthful and true-loving, simple and self-trusting, and you 
may then, and not till then, seek to understand Emerson. To the self- 
seeking, the untrusted, the unloving, the depreciating, his noble utterances 
must forever remain “a sealed book.” 


These are strong statements, but only a cynical mind could doubt 
the sincerity which prompted their utterance. It is interesting that 
while this article holds some similarity to that by Espinasse in The 
Examiner, yet its insistence on what may be called the spiritual side 
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of the question is much more pronounced, and people are exhorted 
to hear Emerson, not by way of diversion, or even instruction, but in 
a fit state of mind and with humility, as a means of furthering their 
own spiritual welfare and that of the world. 

Expositions of the variety so far discussed were by no means at 

an end, for on November 26, not quite two weeks before the lec- 
turer’s first engagement in Nottingham, there appeared in The Not- 
tingham Mercury, a local newspaper, a long article very much in 
the same vein as those already discussed. Its author was Joseph 
Neuberg,’® Emerson’s future host in the city, and a director of the 
local Mechanics’ Institution.2° Much in the spirit of Espinasse’s 
words, the writer declares that a series of discourses in Notting- 
ham by a scholar and thinker from America should of itself create 
great interest in the city, but felicitously remarks that the coming 
lecturer has already spoken in England, through the medium of his 
publications: 
... three or four little books, which a man may carry in his coat 
pocket... . And yet have these little books had results! We know of 
minds enlarged, of aspirations ennobled, nay, of hearts comforted by the 
study of those same little books. 


Yet Neuberg makes no extravagant claims. He does not hesitate to 
declare that the majority of persons in Nottingham have very likely 
never heard of Emerson before, inasmuch as the American essayist 
is not a writer read by the multitude. For the benefit of those to 
whom the coming lecturer was as yet unknown, the correspondent 
of The Nottingham Mercury offered a few reflections on the Amer- 
ican writer. First of these is the idea of Emerson’s communion with 
Nature, and after bringing this characteristic of the essayist to the 
fore, Neuberg continues his exposition by declaring that in a land 
of “go-a-headism” and of the search for material wealth, the man 
from Concord has chosen, in preference, to study the forests and 
meadows, to discover there “the wisdom which comes direct from 
God.” But while both Ireland and Espinasse had dwelt to some 
extent on the essayist’s retirement from life, the present writer adds 


2 This article was first found, in galley proof, in A. Ireland’s Emerson collection. An 
inscription by Ireland identifies Neuberg as its author. A search of local Nottingham news- 
papers revealed its place of publication and date, 

See “Carlyle and Neuberg,” Macmuillan’s Magazine, L, 280 (Aug., 1884). 
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to the completeness of the portrait which England was now receiv- 
ing by declaring that the American philosopher is unwilling to 
remain exclusively in the realms of the abstract. 


. . . but ever, when duty bids, will he enter the city, the street, the shop, 


the forum, the household, and tell us what the spirit has taught him about 
these. 


Contradictory to the statement in The People’s Journal is Neuberg’s 
declaration that Emerson is possessed of 


...a deep, woman-like tenderness. While he stands there erect and 
menacing, encased in the armour of principle, there beats within him a 
heart thrilling with soft emotion for all the natural and tender relations 
of life, and valuing them at their full present beauty and significance, he 
sees in them the beginnings of things still higher and more beautiful, that 
are to follow. 


Certainly the general tone of thé comments so far mentioned is, 
if anything, too laudatory, although not one of them is superficial 
or written in ignorance. But of the articles of the type now being’ 
considered, that appearing in The Sheffield and Rotheram Inde- 
pendent for January 8, 1848, is probably the most dispassionate. Like 
its predecessors, it declares that its purpose is the guidance of those 
persons who. wish to listen to Emerson intelligently. Apparently 
the need is felt for some warning to cause people rightly to receive 
the visiting American, for the commentator remarks: “It would 
reflect but small credit to Shefheld, if his lectures were to be indif- 
ferently attended or slightly estimated.” As in most of the other 
articles, some mention is made of Emerson’s literary reputation, and 
of Carlyle’s introduction to the Essays. Then the writer continues 
with the following words: 

He has now left America in compliance with a special invitation to lec- 
ture in the principal towns of England; and, most probably, the inhab- 
itants of many places in Ireland and Scotland will be enabled to see and 
hear him before his return home. His appearance in England has caused 
no little sensation in learned coteries. Although of decided, and, in some 
respects, ultra-liberal opinions on politics and religion, he has been 
warmly welcomed by men of all parties. The Church and State, support- 
ing Blackwood, was one of the first to speak of him candidly and prais- 
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ingly.2* In fact, he writes and speaks not to a sect or a party but to 
mankind. | 


_ As did the authors of the notices in The People’s Journal, The Athe- 
neum Gazette, and The Nottingham Mercury, the present observer 
speaks of Emerson’s doctrine of self-reliance, but adds the follow- 
ing pertinent ideas to the discussion: 


It is the endeavour to live the life of To-day that gives to Emerson’s 
works the stamp of originality. Time past and time to come are with 
him as nothing compared with Now. His words of yesterday are modi- 
fied by his language of to-day; and his utterances of the future may be 
contradictory of the past....Some critics call his style of writing 
obscure, his matter mystical, and his reasoning illogical. This is because 
his thoughts are expressed with fulness. To give his thoughts words, and 
not to demonstrate their truth by scholarly rules, appears to be his ever 
present desire. 


If any readers of this article had also glanced at the comments in 
The People’s Journal, they must have noticed the light thrown by 
the Sheffield writer on the charge that Emerson was lacking in 
logic. Indeed, to the later student of these matters, the differences 
of view exhibited by the various commentators present a fascinating 
example of the devious workings of the mind, although it may be 
said that a standard of opinion can at last be dimly discerned 
through the confusion. While the writer in the Sheffield paper, like 
Espinasse, connects the names of Emerson and Carlyle, it will be 
seen that he arrives at quite opposite conclusions. 


Emerson’s prose writings are essentially different from the productions of 
any other author. He has been termed a follower or imitator of Thomas 
Carlyle. That is entirely a ‘mistaken notion. A careful perusal of their 
works would shew, that, except in earnestness of purpose, these eminent 
men have little resemblance to each other. 


The Sheffield critic, alone of the commentators who prepared the 

way for the speaking tour, was fully alive to the essentially poetic 

nature of the American writer’s words. 

With Emerson, intensity of thought often results in, or is united by, exal- 

tation of feeling. From the subtility and profundity of his philosophy 

spring up ideality. The essence of true poetry is manifest in many of his 
™ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, LXII, 643-657 (Dec., 1847). 
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sayings that take not the form of versification. . . . He is emphatically— 
but neither entirely nor chiefly,—a poet in his prose... . . When the world 
is wiser, Emerson will be owned as a poet. 


This observation is followed by some remarks on Emerson as a lec- 
turer which would certainly be of interest to those who intended 
hearing him, and might readily cause others, who had not previously 
thought of doing so, to attend the discourses. 

As a lecturer, he is said to be unskilled in the graces of elocution. “He 
must be heard with close and determined attention, or else his hearers 
lose much valuable matter. His audiences in other places have been large, 
and his discourses have been much praised. Though little of the orator, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, he is eloquent in spirit. Those who 
have listened to him, resolutely speak of him as a powerful teacher of 
great and good things, and much desire to receive from him fuller in- 
struction. It is probable that several persons who heard some of his 
lectures at Manchester, will come over to Sheffield to hear him again at 
our Mechanics’ Institution. It is most important that our friends should 
be fully aware that they have now an opportunity of hearing a man of 
singular and wonderful ability on highly interesting topics; and that, as 
he resides across the Atlantic, this occasion neglected, could not be readily 
retrieved. 


There is one more article which, although only the last section 
of it deals with Emerson’s anticipated lectures, nevertheless deserves 
consideration, if for no other reason than that its author was George 
Gilfillan of Dundee, and the journal in which it appeared was Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine,” the January issue. The article bore the title, 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson; or, the ‘Coming Man,’” for the lecturer 
was to make his bow in Scotland in February, but this fact only 
partly explains the caption, since the notice was not primarily in- 
tended by its author as a medium for introducing the speaker to 
Scotland. When he was writing, Gilfillan was extremely hopeful 
that the American had before him a great career as a man of letters, 
and therefore the chief purpose of his essay was a critical considera- 
tion of Emerson’s prose writings and of his volume of verse.?® But 


2 XV, 17-23. 

3'The article, in slightly altered form, and with considerable additional material, ap- 
peared later in Gilfillan’s £ Second Gallery of Literary Portraits (Edinburgh, 1850), pp. 
174-196, 
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the last section does deal with the anticipated visit to Scotland, and 
is therefore pertinent to this discussion. 


Mr. Emerson is at present to Scotland the “coming man.” Glasgow, 
Dundee, Perth, and Edinburgh, are expecting his arrival with much in- 
terest. We have been watching with considerable attention his progress 
in England. It has not disappointed us, though it has disappointed many. 
We know, on the best authority, and were prepared for knowing, that he 
has not been generally appreciated. . . . Some of his expressions have 
been imprudent, and even outrageous. What, for example, did he mean 
by this: “. . . Man on the gallows, or in the brothel, is always on his way 
upwards.” ... Such escapades as these are certain to be misunderstood 
by one class, and to disgust another; and we can assure Mr. Emerson that 
they are unworthy of his genius—that they tend to injure his object—that 
in Scotland they will not be endured—and that these are the things which 
have made to our knowledge, some of his best and oldest friends tremble 
lest his visit should be productive of more evil than good. 

Apart from this, he is sure of a candid and a kindly reception in Auld 
Caledonia. . . . His works are now widely known among us. Five or six 
years ago we read what we believe was the second copy of his essays 
which had reached Scotland. Now his name is a household word. Some- 
where about the year 1825 or '26, he visited Edinburgh, and preached, 
without any remarkable impression, in one of its chapels.** Now, at the 
distance of twenty years, he comes—let Americans say what they please?’ 
—as their truest and strongest spirit; and we blend our feeble voice with 
that of a large section of our intellectual community, in bidding him 
welcome. 


Surely few readers of such comments as those just discussed could 
fail to receive the impression that this visitor from America was a 
person of considerable note, an unusual man—in fact, well deserving 
attention. While by no means all the articles presenting the lecturer 
to the British public were confined entirely to commendation,”® it is 
axiomatic that notoriety often excels praise in value, for words such 


** Gilfillan’s remark has reference to Emerson’s visit in 1833. 

"5 Many British writers on Emerson held the mistaken idea that he was accepted in the 
United States as America’s greatest author. Gilfillan did not labor under this misapprehen- 
sion. The first part of his article in Tait’s is devoted to an explanation that Emerson's 
reputation in England is greater than in America, just as for a time Carlyle’s reputation in 
America was greater than in England. 

* The Atheneum, London, which a month and a half before had given notice of Emer- 
son's impending arrival, printed the following flippant squib under its “Weekly Gossip” for 
Oct. 20, 1847: “Mr. R. W. Emerson, the American writer, has arrived in Liverpool on a 
literary mission (or mystification) to the Mechanics’ Institutions of the North of England.” 
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as those employed by Gilfillan had the power to pique curiosity, and 
may have been as valuable, in their way, in calling attention to 
Emerson and his anticipated discourses as the unquestioning eulogy 
of Alexander Ireland. Suffice it to say that not only did publicity of 
this sort emphasize the American author’s reputation, but it also in 
all probability inflated it. It gave some idea of the nature of his 
writings, and introduced him to his coming audiences as an inspir- 
ing or a radical person. Furthermore, its general tendency was to 
emphasize the feeling that the coming of a prominent lecturer from 
the United States was really in itself an exceptional event, and for 
that very reason, the opportunity of listening to his discourses ought 
not to be missed. 

It is not to be supposed that comments written primarily with 
the intention of presenting the speaker to his future audiences were 
the only type that appeared during his visit of 1847-1848, for there 
were also published several criticisms of Emerson’s writings. Al- 
though such notices were not intended as a device to further the lec- 
ture tour, yet, by calling attention to the man and his work at this 
particular time, these articles must have exerted at least an indirect 
influence on the situation. Certainly the bold statement that Emer- 
son displays “the undoubted marks of original genius” is an arrest- 
ing one. This pronouncement appeared in a discussion of the Amer- 
ican author and his writings in the December issue of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine?” The critic in this instance does take the 
American essayist to task for his “agglomerations of a multitude of 
unrelated, or half-related ideas” which sometimes crowd a single 
paragraph, but the reviewer more than compensates for this by 
remarking that he cites this defect only so that the reader will not 
expect complete perfection. He then continues by denying that 
Emerson is a slavish imitator of Carlyle, and declares that “A more 
independent and original thinker can nowhere in this age be found.” 
Surely such commendations, published in so prominent a journal, 
cannot be ignored for their possible effect in advertising the dis- 
courses. In like manner, that part of Gilfillan’s article, in Tazt’s 


7 LXII, 643-657. It is interesting to recall that this article in a British periodical, read 
in America by Moncure D. Conway, introduced to Conway the name of Emerson. A 
quotation in the article from the essay on History captured the young reader's attention, 
with the result that Conway eventually became one of Emerson’s most ardent admirers and 
earliest biographers (M. D. Conway, Autobiography ... , Boston, 1904, I, 78). 
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Edinburgh Magazine, which has not yet been commented on, makes 
an. indirect contribution. It accords high praise to the American as 
a writer, and especially as a poet. While Emerson is blamed for his 
occasional mysticism and obscurity, and for his denial of sin, yet the 
general tone of Gilfillan’s criticism is that of a sincere admirer and 
advocate. 

Finally Goodwyn Barmby’s discussion of the essayist’s work, 
which appeared in Howite’s Journal’? deserves mention in this re- 
spect, for it also came out during the course of the lecture tour. The 
critic does not deal in praise only, for while he concedes that Emer- 
son’s doctrine of self-reliance has helped the humble, he feels that 
it has made arrogant the conceited. Nevertheless, Barmby has no 
reservations to make concerning the excellence of the American’s 
literary style, and he concludes by describing him as a brave man 
who does not fear to utter his convictions. 

If some illustration is desired that the advance acclaim which 
Emerson had received had penetrated the consciousness of the press, 
one has merely to study the newspaper comment in the individual 
towns where there were speaking engagements, for with few excep- 
tions the local papers present the speaker to his public in a most 
favorable light. The Manchester Guardian of October 27, 1847, 
looking forward to the annual soirée of the Athenzum, writes in 

this fashion concerning the scheduled.participation of the visitor in 
the speech-making: 


Of Mr. Emerson it is almost superfluous for us to speak, as there are few, 
indeed, who are unacquainted with his works. He has deservedly at- 
tained great eminence, both in Europe and in America, by the vigour and 
force of his writings, and all will rejoice at the opportunity thus afforded 
of hearing him on such an occasion. 


And The Manchester Times, in its comment of October 30, is not a 
whit less positive concerning the eagerness with which the populace 
will flock to hear the lecturer. 

Liverpool was just as prompt to take up the general cry, for 
notices of the same sort did not fail to appear in the press of that 
city. 

*8 Goodwyn Barmby, “Emerson and His Writings,” Howitt’s Journal, II, 315-316 (Nov. 
13, 1847). 
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Mr. Emerson, the distinguished American essayist and lecturer, will 
commence a course of six lectures . . . on subjects which cannot fail to 
excite general interest, and which in the hands of such a profound 
scholar, deep thinker, and eloquent lecturer ... are sure to be treated 
with justice and power. Mr. Emerson has just arrived in our country 
from his native America. He comes to us as another of those great 
messengers, who are not only to encourage peace and good will between 
the nations on both sides of the Atlantic, but to give us the benefit of the 
thought and research of the American scholar and man of genius. As 
such we hope that the thoughtful and eloquent lecturer from New Eng- 
land will receive a right hearty welcome in the “good old town.”?? 


We doubt not that the name and fame of this distinguished American 
lecturer will cause his course to be attended by a numerous audience.?° 


With a prominent local journalist such as Alexander Ireland 
efficiently performing his duty as sponsor, it is more or less to be 
expected that the Manchester and Liverpool newspapers should 
print comments of the nature of those cited above. But it is indeed 
noteworthy that publicity of this kind was by no means confined 
to the press of these two cities; an abundance of similar notices 
heralded the coming speaker in virtually every town in which he 
was scheduled to appear. Indeed, at least one editor pleaded for 
discourses before any definite arrangement for lectures had been 
entered into. In the city of Newcastle, the following remarks 
appeared in The Gateshead Observer for November 27: 


We hope yet that Mr. Waldo Emerson will not be suffered to quit our 
shores until he has visited Newcastle. The Committee of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society could not more worthily fill the office of winter 
lecturer than by the election of this great American. 


Typical of the general run of comments is the announcement, in 
The Nottingham Mercury of December 3, that the Committee of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, 


. .. anxious to gratify the members and the public, have engaged that 
gentleman, so celebrated in the literary world, to deliver four lectures, on 
subjects of great and common interest, and which have been listened to 
with delight, by crowded audiences, at Manchester and Liverpool. 


® The Liverpool Chronicle and General Advertiser, Oct. 30, 1847. 
3 The Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 2, 1847. 
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Additional examples are plentiful. The Birmingham Journal and 
Commercial Advertiser for December 11, 1847, remarks: 


The celebrity of the lecturer as a writer, and the additional fame he has 
already attained in England as an orator, will no doubt whet the public 
curiosity. 


The following notice is found in The Leicestershire Mercury for 
December 18, 1847: 


We beg to remind our readers of the two lectures which this distin- 
guished American writer is to deliver. ... The subjects chosen are 
amongst the most pleasing and popular of the various themes upon which 
he lectures. 


The Leeds Times for January 1, 1848, writes of Emerson and his 
lectures scheduled by the local Mechanics’ Institution: 


He commences on Monday evening with Shakespeare. ... From such a 
man, on such a subject, the members and subscribers may reasonably 
anticipate a great intellectual treat. The lecturer, a highly talented essay- 
ist, and a poet of no mean celebrity, takes for his theme the greatest of 
our poets, whose language is that of his own country; whose many beauties 
and occasional defects he will therefore be well qualified to discover and 
appreciate; while, as a foreigner, he will be free from those national 
prejudices which might incline an Englishman to judge with undue 
partiality. Mr. Emerson is known to combine great originality of 
thought, with great beauty and force of expression, and must therefore be 
a fitting commentary [sic] on the most original of authors. 


Surely it is not necessary further to multiply examples in order 
to prove that the lecturer was well announced, and to show that 
there was a very good reason for the spread of his reputation. Suffice 
it to say that articles of similar purport appeared in numerous other 
newspapers of England and Scotland.** It is remarkable that a 
wide search reveals but a single somewhat chilly anticipatory cora- 
ment: that which was printed in The Nottinghamshire Guardian 
for the second of December. 


Emerson the American. 
It will be seen ... that this celebrated lecturer is visiting Nottingham 
next week, when our readers will have an opportunity of hearing him. 


See The Halifax Guardian, Jan. 1, 1848; The York Herald, Jan. 8, 1848; The Ren- 
frewshire Advertiser, Feb. 5, 1848; The Glasgow Herald, Feb. 14, 1848; The Dundee 
Courier, Feb. 16, 1848; and The Inquirer, June 3, 1848. 
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As there is much difference of opinion relative to his merits, we reserve 
our judgment until we have heard him, and in the meantime we would 
recommend our readers to peruse an article adverting to his merits, 
contained in the November’? number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Attention should be called to the fact that the newspaper reports 
thus far referred to were extensive and detailed. In addition to 
these fuller notices in the local press in anticipation of the lecturer’s 
coming, there were comments in many other provincial papers 
which did not go to such descriptive lengths. But by this time stock 
phrases characterizing him had attached themselves to the speaker’s 
name, and these, in brief comments, carried on the mission of intro- 
ducing Emerson to the favorable notice of his public. Such phrases 
as “the distinguished American orator,” “the celebrated American 
Essayist,” “the eminent American Philosopher,” and “the far-famed 
Ralph Waldo Emerson” met the eyes of readers in each town as the 
time for the speaking engagements drew near.** 

But certain papers, rather than draw on their own ingenuity 
to describe the coming lecturer, chose instead to present him through 
the words of some review of his writings, or discussion of his per- 
sonality and career. Thus there were quotations from the Black- 
wood’s article of December, 1847, in the following journals: The 
Leicestershire Mercury, December 11, 1847; The Sheffield Iris, 
January 6, 1848; and The Leeds Intelligencer, January 15, 1848. 
Howitt’s for November was drawn on by The York Courant, Jan- 
uary 13, 1848; The Sheffield Iris, January 13, 1848; The Leeds 
Times, January 15, 1848; and The Halifax Guardian, January 209, 
1848. An extract from Gilfillan’s sketch of Emerson in the first 
Gallery of Literary Portraits was printed in The Sheffield and Roth- 
eram Independent, December 11, 1847, while paragraphs from the 
same writer’s article in the January issue of Tazt’s Edinburgh Mag- 


= The article in question was actually in the December issue. 

Advance notices of this sort, containing such phrases as those listed above, appeared in 
the following papers: The Birmingham Journal and Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 4, 1847; 
The Leicester Journal, Dec. 17, 1847; The Derbyshire Courier, Chesterfield Gazette and 
General County Advertiser, Dec. 18, 1847; The Leicester Chronicle, Dec. 18, 1847; Payne's 
Leicester and Midlands Counties Advertiser, Dec. 18, 1847; The Bradford Observer, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, and Keighley Reporter, Dec. 30, 1847; The Leeds Mercury, Jan. 1, 1848; 
The Eastern Counties Herald, Jan. 13, 1848; The Hull Advertiser, Jan. 14, 1848; The New- 
castle Chronicle, Jan. 28, 1848; The Darlington and Stockton Times, Feb. 5, 1848; and 
The Dundee, Perth and Cuspar Advertiser, Feb. 11, 1848. 
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azine were used in The Renfrewshire Advertiser for February 12, 
1848. 

It goes without saying that such ample advertisement must have 
produced considerable effect, nor is there lacking emphatic proof. 
For instance, The Manchester Times for November 6, commenting 
on Emerson’s first lecture in England, before the Manchester Athe- 
nzum, remarks that because of the lecturer’s fame, 


... every available seat and standing place was occupied before the com- 
mencement of the lecture, and long afterwards might be heard knocking 
for admittance, those who had not been fortunate enough to arrive before 
the room was filled. 


This same paper presently adds further evidence,** for in the issue 
of November 13 is the remark: 


We understand that the interest excited by the presence of Mr. Emerson 
in England is causing him to be presented with numerous offers of en- 
gagements from the various literary societies throughout the country.®° 


The British Banner, in its issue of July 12, 1848, may now be 
given the last word, for its comment was made after the lecturer 
had brought to a close his tour in Great Britain, and this journal 
was a publication with a national circulation. The Banner, after a 
brief sketch of the American writer’s life, concludes: 


Such is Ralph Waldo Emerson; the Republican Lecturer whose fame in 
Great Britain had preceded him and prepared the way for his recent 
public appearances. 


% Several other indications of the effectiveness of the publicity for Emerson are sig- 
nificant. The Manchester Examiner, Nov. 13, 1847, describes the coming annual soirée of 
the Manchester Athenzum and adds: “One gentleman travels expressly from beyond Edin- 
burgh to see and hear Dickens, Cobden and Emerson, and returns the following day.” The 
Preston Guardian, Dec. 4, 1847, in commenting on the large attendance at a Preston lecture, 
remarks that this was to be expected in view of “the high reputation of the distinguished 
stranger.” At the annual festival in commemoration of Burns held at Paisley, on Jan. 25, 
1848, one of the toasts was to “Ralph Waldo Emerson and the Literature of America” (The 
Renfrewshire Advertiser, Feb. 5, 1848). This was even prior to Emerson’s visit to Paisley. 

85 Alexander Ireland (Emerson, second edition, London, 1882, pp. 48-49) writes that 
“had every offer that was made been accepted, his engagements would have extended over 
a much longer period than he was prepared to remain in England.” Ireland tried to per- 
suade Emerson to deliver more lectures in the North after the London visit, but Emerson 
declined to do so (Emerson to A. Ireland, London, April 13, 1848. British Museum). 

38 The source from which much of the information contained in the following paragraphs 
is derived is a painstaking study of Mechanics’ Institutions by Robert Chambers (Robert 
Chambers, ‘Mechanics’ Institutions,” Papers for the People, Philadelphia, 1851, Ill, 197- 
228). A. further source, which served to corroborate Chambers, was The Nottingham 
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Now that some attempt has been made to reveal the manner in 
which interest was stimulated in the lectures, it follows quite nat- 
urally that light should be thrown on the nature of the audiences. 
The mere knowledge that Emerson spoke before Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions and similar bodies hardly suffices to furnish any adequate 
conception of the types of British men and women who actually 
listened to his discourses. A view of them may be obtained through 
a brief examination of the British movement for adult education. 

The movement which brought into being Mechanics’ Institutions 
and kindred organizations in England and Scotland began in 1823, 
and was initiated largely by manufacturers and philanthropists.*® 
While its general purpose was the education of the working classes, 
yet in the beginning its field of study was limited to science, on the 
theory that factory operatives who knew something of the physical 
laws of nature would be better qualified to do their work. But the 
aim of the cause was by no means so materialistic as this principle 
of instruction would seem to indicate, for it must be added, in all 
fairness, that the initiators were also desirous of improving the intel- 
lectual level of the people. The first Mechanics’ Institution, founded 
for the purpose of furthering these aims, was established in London 
on November 11, 1823, and within a comparatively short time sim- 
ilar organizations, although they were often designated by some 
name other than the one used in London, were founded in every 
large provincial town in England and Scotland. Presently the 
movement spread till it embraced many of the smaller towns as 
‘well. It is estimated that by 1850 there were about four hundred 
organizations of the type described, and that their membership ap- 
proximated 100,000 persons.*’ This was indeed a rapid growth, and 
Mion Institution, a Retrospect, by James Granger, “one of the Trustees and Vice- 
Presidents of the Institution and a Member of the Institution from its foundation in 1837.” 
This is a pamphlet which was printed in Nottingham in 1912. Other sources used are 
acknowledged in the footnotes. 

"I Some figures on the membership of the institutions before which Emerson lectured 


give a further indication of the potential audiences available to the lecturer. These figures 
are all for a period approximately that of Emerson’s lecture tour. 


Institution Reported Membership 
The Glagow Atnen@a mt ureien sa aaen eae nhs tout ete wane 2064 (1848) 
(Glasgow Herald, Feb. 14, 1848) 
The Manchester Athenzum ....... 00.0.0. ccc ec ete nena ee ens 1200 


(Annual Report, The Manchester Atheneum, Manchester, 1848, p. 10) 
The Polytechnic Institution, Birmingham..................0.-0.00 05 400 
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it is only natural to suppose that it indicates a flourishing condition, 
but actually such was by no means the case. It must be borne in 
mind that these institutions were not the result of spontaneous 
enthusiasm on the part of the working classes, but were largely 
brought into being through the efforts of the wealthy. When they 
were turned over to the mechanics—who were often apathetic to 
the cause, if not actually hostile to it—the organizations suffered in 
consequence.’ To mend this unfortunate state of affairs, and to 
revive interest, the directors of an individual institution often had 
recourse to the expedient of changing the original policy. They 
would adopt, for example, the practice of giving popular lectures, 
rather than educational ones, and would in addition furnish such 
diversion for members as concerts, theatrical entertainments, and 
dances. The ultimate result of these attempts to invigorate an ailing 
cause was that, by the time Emerson was lecturing, the whole nature 
of the movement had undergone a metamorphosis, and not with 
entirely happy results, for in spite of these modifications designed to 
curry popular favor and support, many of the institutions presently 
found themselves in grave financial difficulties. Not only had the 
efforts at popularization met with uncertain success, but they had 
also vitiated to considerable extent the original educational character 
of the cause.** 

Very possibly as a result of alterations in policy, a change in the 
composition of the general membership was at the same time taking 
place. As has been remarked, from the very beginning of the move- 
ment the mechanics for whom the institutions were founded did not 
join in with much enthusiasm. By the middle of the century, or in 

The Manchester Mechanics’ Institution.........0....0 5.0002 e cence eee 2000 

The Newcastle Mechanics’ Institution............- 0.60 e eee e eee I000 

(The last three figures are taken from Chambers.) 

In addition to Chambers’s statement to this effect, there is such specific proof as the 
annual Report (1848) of the Manchester Athenzum, stating that the Board of Directors 
entered office in 1847 facing a heavy burden of debt from the previous year, and the state- 
ment that the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution was never out of financial difficulties till 
well past the middle of the century (The Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution, a Retrospect, 
Nottingham, 1912). 

It is interesting to note that the Manchester Athenzum, in 1848, was considering 
dispensing almost entirely with lectures, because of a lack of interest in them, and because of 
their financial drain on the treasury. There were ten lecturers for the year 1847, but only 


two of them, Emerson and George Dawson, were reported as possessing real drawing power 
(Annual Report, 1848, p. 8). 
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other words, at the very period when Emerson was speaking in 
Great Britain, the class of persons most represented, according to 
Chambers, was composed, not of the factory workers, but of 


... clerks, shopkeepers, apprentices, &c . . . professional men, merchants, 
warehousemen, schoolboys, . . . generally speaking, mechanics do not sup- 
port Mechanics’ Institutions.*° 


In a few cases, especially in institutions in smaller towns, the mem- 
bership included persons having genuine cultural tastes. A group 
of young men interested in discussion and reading would form an 
organization within the parent body, and this literary group would 
act as a stimulant to the general intellectual tone of the whole. 
Such then, was the nature of the movement that largely deter- 
mined the character of Emerson’s audiences, and of such types of 
persons was the membership composed. The conclusion is that 
Emerson must have spoken to gatherings made up largely of the 
commercial classes, except for those few places where the workmen 
still patronized the local institution.** There is something rather 
incongruous—nay, almost pathetic—in the spectacle of the Concord 
transcendentalist holding forth before beef and bone. In a few 
happy cases, there were present young men of a really intellectual 
type who might be expected to have a perspicacious interest in 
Emerson’s words, but certainly the general inference is that the rank 
and file were of a decidedly inferior mental caliber. In fact, a mem- 
ber of the audience at the Manchester Atheneum remarks, “The 
most subtle, aerial, and refined of living philosophers had been 


* Of course, as Chambers himself implies, there were exceptions to this generalization, 
and Emerson himself seems to have encountered some. But even where Emerson appears 
to be describing such an exception, he seems at the same time to be corroborating Chambers’s 
views: “Mr. Kehl thought my lecture on Napoleon was not true for the operatives who 
heard it at Huddersfield, but was true only for the commercial classes . . . that the aim of 
these operatives was to get twenty shillings a week, and to marry; then they join the 
‘Mechanics’ Institute,’ hear lectures, visit the news-room, and desire no more. I thought it 
despair” (Journals, VII, 381-382). 

* Huddersfield seems to have been one of the towns where mechanics were still inter- 
ested in the local Mechanics’ Institution. The Leeds Mercury, Dec. 24, 1847, in reporting 
Emerson’s lectures at Huddersfield and the attendance, writes that “in spite of rainy 
weather, both lectures were well attended, especially by the working classes, who were 
evidently deeply interested.” Almost all other newspaper accounts which give some indi- 
cation of the type of audience show that the audiences were composed largely of persons 
of the commercial class (see The Preston Chronicle, Dec. 8, 1847; The Nottinghamshire 
Guardian, Dec. 9, 1847; The Newcastle Courant, Feb, 11, 1848; and The Birmingham 
Journal, Dec. 25, 1847). 
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brought to speak to the most coarse and sordid community in Eng- 
land, and what could ensue but mutual disappointment?”*? Yet a 
glance at the list of prominent persons*® attending the Manchester 
lectures reveals that even in this case there must have been some 
intellectual yeast among the hearers,-but, one is forced to conclude, 
hardly enough. 


“Lucian Paul, “Notable Contemporaries, No. 11. Ralph Waldo Emerson,” The 
Critic, Aug. 1, 1851, p. 348. Carlyle characterized Emerson’s Northern audiences as being 
“a kind of intellectual canaille” (J. A. Froude, Carlyle in London, London, 1884, I, 360). 

“The Manchester Guardian of Nov. 3, 1847, contains the following notice of persons of 
prominence in attendance: “Among those present we noticed Miss Jewsbury, Mr. Torrens 
McCullagh Esq., author of “The Industrial History of Free Nations,’ the Rev. John James 
Taylor B.A., author of the ‘Retrospect of the Religious Life of England,’ the Rev. George 
Vance Smith, theological tutor of the Manchester New College, W. B. Hodgson LL.D., 
principal of the Chorlton High School, &c.” The Miss Jewsbury mentioned is, of course, 
Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury, the novelist, and friend of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


A STUDY OF UNUSUAL VERB 
CONSTRUCTIONS IN THE POEMS OF 
EMILY DICKINSON 


GRACE B. SHERRER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HEN Louis Untermeyer remarked that the charm of Emily 

Dickinson’s verse does not necessarily extend to her mis- 
takes in grammar, the critic may have been admitting his own 
inability to feel the full force of the poets symbolism.* 

Words are symbols and their selection and arrangement con- 
stitute the expression of thought. That Emily Dickinson regarded 
arrangement as sharing the symbolism of the words themselves is 
indicated by her refusal to accept certain suggestions once made by 
Higginson in reference to the word-order of her poems. She in- 
sisted that her choice and order of words were completely satisfying 
to her sense of expression and therefore were the right and inevitable 
symbols of her thought.” 

Higginson realized that more than female stubbornness 
prompted the refusal of his counsel, for in the preface to the first 
edition of the poems he says, “though curiously indifferent to all 
conventional rules, [she] had a rigorous literary standard of her 
own, and often altered a word many times to suit an ear which had 
its own tenacious fastidiousness.” What the tenets of Emily Dick- 
inson’s special literary creed were, Higginson did not take the 
trouble to find out; and other critics, less discerning than he, have 
recognized the existence of no creed but the conventional one and 
have condemned her work as careless and unformed. 


* Louis Untermeyer, “Emily Dickinson,” The Saturday Review of Literature, VI, 1169- 
1171 (July 5, 1930). i 

? “I called her attention to the fact that while she took pains to correct the spelling of 
a word, she was utterly careless of greater irregularities. It will be seen by her answer that 
with her usual naive adroitness she turns my point:— 
‘Dear Friend,—Are these more orderly? I thank you for the truth. I had no monarch in 
my life, and cannot rule myself; and when I try to organize, my little force explodes and 
leaves me bare and charred. 

“You say I confess the little mistake, and omit the large. Because I can see orthography; 
but the ignorance out of sight is my preceptor’s charge’” (Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Carlyle’s Laugh and Other Surprises, Boston, 1901, p. 262). 
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The critics who label Miss Dickinson a metaphysical writer? 
seem never to have noted that the polishing and re-working of 
expression practiced and advocated by the Ciceronians were types 
of effort entirely foreign to her bent. She may have struggled with 
the choice of words, as Higginson indicated, but there is no evidence 
that she labored with order in the metaphysical manner. 

Urgency of expression characterizes every line she wrote; even 
her punctuation indicates the remarkable force of her forward im- 
petus, for it cuts phrase from phrase as if each word group were an 
entity of expression rather than part of a segmented whole. Her 
constant use of the dash to replace the comma and semicolon may 
be regarded as an indication of her indifference to the rules of punc- 
tuation or as her method of indicating her feeling of completeness 
in her phrases. 

MacGregor Jenkins remarks on the immediate effect of reading 
a note from the poet, “You saw and heard a voice when you read 
a line from her.” He goes on to say, “What her method was in 
writing her poetry I do not know, but every scrap written by her 
that I have ever seen and handled betrays this same sense of haste 
to get the thing said while it was hot, to send the message before 
the fine edge of its significance should fail.”* 

Her niece, in commenting on her personality, said: “Nothing 
was ever short enough for her. Yet she was always so hurried... .”° 
We feel this quality in the poems with their “telegraphic concision”; 
scarcely a line that she wrote is without a trace of her remarkable 
desire for condensation. 

An attempt to understand the unconventional rules by which 
this woman wrote necessitates an examination of her poetry for the 
purpose of noting the number and the nature of the unorthodox 
constructions which she uses. Many of the modifiers which at first 
glance seem irregular have well-established precedents. The current 
emphasis on the /y adverb ending has driven the adverb slow from 
general use, but Emily Dickinson’s use of it is neither eccentric nor 
incorrect. 


3 Untermeyer calls her “metaphysical in the finest sense.” 
t MacGregor Jenkins, Emily Dickinson (Boston, 1930), p. 54. 
ë Preface to Further Poems (New York, 1929), p. xii. 
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Next time, to tarry, 
While the ages steal, 
Slow tramp the centuries, 


And the cycles wheel. (p. 41.)°® 


Similar uses of slow as an adverb are noted by The New English 

Dictionary: 

1590—Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's Dream, I, i, 3, “But Oh, me 
thinkes, how slow This old Moon wanes... .” 

1812—-Byron, Childe Harold, Il, xli, “As the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow.” 

1858—The Edinburgh Review, July, p. 207, “The narrative moves slow.” 


Another idiosyncrasy of the poet’s style is her frequent use of the 
suffix er to form the comparative of adjectives normally compared 
by prefixing the adverb more. For this she has ample precedent in 
the work of the classical writers of our language. If Milton said 
that his education had been seasoned with “best and elegantest 
authors,” Emily Dickinson may say infiniter, dapperer, concisest. 
“In, modern English the comparatives in er are almost wholly re- 
stricted to adjectives of one or two syllables; longer adjectives and 
also disyllables containing any suffix other than y or ly, having the 
periphrastic comparison by means of the adverb more. Earlier 
writers, however, have beautifuller, eminenter, slavisher, etc; a few 
modern writers, e.g., Carlyle, affect the same method.” 

Emily Dickinson’s use of the reflexive pronoun as a nominative 
has been criticized. 

The fault was doubtless Israel’s; 
Myself had banned the tribes, 
And ushered grand old Moses 
In pentateuchal robes. (p. 298.) 


The use of myself as a nominative needs no defense. As early as 
1350, the ellipsis of J in the appositive phrase I myself had estab- 
lished the compound pronoun as a nominative.” 


° All page references are to The Poems of Emily Dickinson (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1930). 
* The New English Dictionary, Article -er. 
°1350-—William Palerne, 534. “Nay! Sertes my-selve schal him never tell why The 
sooth.” 
1588—-Shakespeare. Titus Andronicus, IV, iv, 74, “Myself hath heard them say” 
(The New English Dictionary). 
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It is in the use of verbs that Emily Dickinson has been charged 
with special disregard for the laws of syntax. Analysis of her verb 
constructions shows that they are characterized by contraction 
achieved by the omission of auxiliaries. So characteristic is this habit 
of her expression that one grows to expect it. However, it is not an 
invariable pattern, for to secure complete expression of her thought, 
she sometimes includes quite angular forms. 

This was in the white of the year, 
That was in the green, 

Drifts were as difficult then to think 
As daisies now to be seen. (p. 203.) 


The d alliteration and the short syllables suggest the difficulty 
which her thought strives to express, and the auxiliaries are used for 
their contribution to the effect she is expressing. 


Have you got a brook in your little heart 
Where bashful flowers blow, (p. 130.) 


Here the colloquial got, even though it roughens the metre, is 
used for the distinction of meaning to be expressed. In this instance 
omission would have smoothed the meter but would have diluted 
the thought to a commonplace level. 

And then you wished you had eyes in-your pages, 
So you could see what moved them so. (p. 139.) 


If her constant habit is verb omission or contraction, why did she 
not say And then you wished for eyes in your pages? Clearly be- 
cause the Aad adds a definite color to her thought. 

In the complete poems of Emily Dickinson are found twenty 
verb forms which are so unusual as to appear grammatically irreg- 
ular. An attempt has here been made to reconcile these forms with 
the demands of correct usage, with the result that forms which have 
been judged ungrammatical may be said to be correct but old- 
fashioned. 

Of all the souls that stand create 
I have elected one. (p. 137.) 


Create cannot be regarded as a truncated verb incorrectly used, 
for its use as a participial adjective is well established. The forma- 
tion of participial adjectives by dropping the inflectional endings of 
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Latin past participles produced such Old French forms as confus 
from confusus, content from contentus, divers from diversus. Later, 
French continued the practice and provided English with analogies 
for adapting similar words directly from Latin by dropping the 
termination. This practice, which had begun by 1400, was well 
established when Shakespeare wrote: “O anything, of nothing first 
. create” (Romeo and Juliet, 1,1). Milton, with a good Latin vocab- 
ulary at his command, frequently used English participles created by 
a short-cut from Latin, as create, inviolate, attribute. 

A further unfounded criticism of Emily Dickinson’s grammar 
results from the reader’s confusion in the matter of the subject. 


A power of butterfly must have 
The aptitude to fly, 

Meadows of majesty concedes 
And easy sweeps of sky. (p. 159.) 


Critics who regard meadows as the subject of concedes find no 
meaning in the lines and no regular construction. The subject is 
removed from its verb, but obviously the subject is power; and the 
normal order would be, Power of the butterfly [or the ability to fly] 
concedes meadows of majesty and easy sweeps of sky. 

A third so-called irregularity in her verb usage is illustrated in 
the following quotations. One may see at a glance that what seems 
to be the wrong form is the correct form to use when the subject 
is regarded as plural. 


The crowd retire with an oath 
The dust in streets goes down. (p. 120.) 


Without commander, countless, still, 
The regiment of wood and hill 
In bright detachment stand. (p. 96.) 


Crowd and regiment regarded as plural subjects require plural 
verbs. 

No crowd that has occurred 

Exhibit, I suppose, 

The general attendance 

That Resurrection does. (p. 331.) 
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Here crowd is first regarded as singular, taking the singular verb has 
in the adjective clause, and by an apparently illogical shift, taking 
the plural verb exhibit in the independent clause. This very sudden 
shift may be defended. | 


Number may also be influenced by the principle of the short circuit. 
Unmistakable illustrations are seen in the concord of collectives. School 
grammars all tell us that consistency in the use of singular or plural is the 
main consideration in the right handling of collective nouns: that if we 
begin with The crowd was we must continue with the singular (was, is, 
has, it) to the end of the chapter. This “rule” finds no warrant in an 
appeal to the best English usage, past or present. It is an attempt to force 
a long span upon a language whose genius is distinctively that of the 
short span.—The principle, therefore, of the concord of collectives may be 
stated as follows: The normal tendency of the collective in English is 
from unity to plurality. Though the singular collective may at the outset 
represent a plural conception, and though its singular form may enable it 
for a short while to hold its own as a singular, yet, as it begins to share 
in the activities of the sentence and as attention is more and more centered 
upon it, disintegration sets in.® 


Emily Dickinson’s shift from singular to plural may be compared 
to the shifts in the following lines: 


For my people és foolish, they have not known me. 
(Jeremiah 4:22.) 


When my female regiment zs thus disarmed, I generally let them walk 
about the room for some time. 


(Addison, “The Fan Exercise.”) 


A further example of Emily Dickinson’s shift from singular to 
plural emphasis occurs in these verses: 


I had no cause to be awake 

My best was gone to sleep, 

And morn a new politeness took 

And failed to wake them up. (p. 183.) 


My best may be regarded as modifying such a noun as thought 
or intention, which must become thoughts or intentions to serve as 
°C. Alphonso Smith, Studies in English Syntax (Boston, 1906), p. 47. Confirmation 


of Smith’s observation is found in Blain, Syntax of the Verb in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
from 787 A.D. to roor A.D. (New York, 1901). 
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antecedent for the plural sAem. This follows the normal shift as 
discussed by C. A. Smith. 

The remaining irregular constructions may be justified by Emily 
Dickinson’s liking for contraction when it helps express her thought. 
Remembering that in the whole body of her work occur only the 
relatively small number of twenty irregular constructions, and that 
most of these may be accounted for as omissions of auxiliaries, we 
may well feel that the poet’s accusers have not read her carefully 
enough. 

For the purpose of presenting quotation and supplying the 
omitted forms in a single view, the omitted forms are here enclosed 
in brackets. One notes that many of the omissions occur when the 
subjunctive, imperative, or hortatory moods are suggested by the 
context. Modern usage has tended to avoid the older subjunctive 
forms, and we find that many of the constructions which seem very 
oblique are rarely used, but correct, subjunctive forms. 


Mirth is the mail of anguish 

In which it [may] caution arm, 
Lest anybody spy the blood 

And “You're hurt” exclaim. (p. 6.) 


Clearly, arm is a verb in the subjunctivé with the auxiliary omitted. 
_ “In which it may arm caution” is the normal order. 


That one so honest be extant 

As [to] take the tale for true 
That Whatsoever you shall ask, 
Itself [shall] be given you. (p. 21.) 


The show is not the show, 
But they that go. 
Menagerie to me 


My neighbor be. (p. 23.) 


Neighbor is regarded by the poet as a collective noun and her verb 
is the subjunctive as used in the familiar “If this be I, as I suppose 
it be.” 

The fashion of the ear 

Attireth that which it [may] hear 

In dun or fair. (p. 72.) _ 
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And then be soldered down, 
Without disclosing what it be, 
Twere blessed to have seen. (p. 163.) 


Here be is a regular subjunctive although so infrequently used in 
modern idiom that it has an unnatural ring. 


Step lofty; for this name is told 

As far as cannon [may] dwell, 

Or flag [may] subsist, or fame [may] export 
Her deathless syllable. (p. 176.) 


Modern usage favors the use of the auxiliaries which Emily Dick- 
inson omits. | 


Death sets ‘a thing significant 
The eye had hurried by, 
Except a perished creature 
Entreat us tenderly. (p. 180.) 


Another example of subjunctive after a subordinating word: 


Eclipses be predicted 

And Science bows them in, 

But so one face us suddenly— 
Jehovah’s watch is wrong. (p. 314.) 


Doubtless the use of the subjunctive here was dictated by the feeling 
of probability in both statements. So in the third line is used in its 
old sense of zf. 

We handled destinies as cool 

As if we [might] disposers be, 

And God a quiet party 

To our authority. (p. 325.) 


The inclusion of an auxiliary shows clearly the subjunctive con- 
struction. 
And when this world sets further back, 
As [the] dying say it does, (p. 329.) 
We must regard dying as a participial adjective used as a nom- 
inative as in the line, “None but the good deserves the fair.” 
To haunt till Time has 
Dropped 


His slow decade away, 
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And haunting actualize 
To last 
At least, Eternity. (p. 367.) 


Actualize is an infinitive with zo in the first line serving for actualize 
as well as for haunt. l 

We will not drop the dirk 

Because we love the wound 

The dirk commemorate, 

Itself [may] remind us that we did. (p. 367.) 


Commemorate is an adjective participle derived from the Latin 
(see discussion of create above), and itself becomes nominative by 
ellipsis (see discussion of myself above). 

Some say Good Night at night, 

I say Good Night by day, 

Good-by—the going utter me— 

Goodnight I still reply. (p. 356.) 


We may say “let my act of going express [utter] me [my pur- 
pose],” and again we find omission of the auxiliary to be character- 
istic of the cryptic form of Emily Dickinson’s expression. Utter is 
hortatory subjunctive, not common but defensible because well- 
established in such expressions as “God forbid.” 

The pinching fear 

That something it did do or dare 

[May] offend the‘Vision, and it [might] flee. (p. 330.) 


[Let] solemnity prevail, 

[Let] its individual doom 

Possess each separate consciousness 
August, resistless, dumb. (p. 332.) 


The regularity of the subjunctive and hortatory in these lines is 
apparent: 

[To] empty my heart of thee— 

Its single artery, 

[To] begin to leave thee out— 

[Is] simply extinction’s date. (p. 351.) 


In this irregular construction the poet has merely omitted the to 
of the infinitive. She regards the infinitive as a substantive. The 
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omission of to when the infinitive is used as subject is very unusual, 
but the use of infinitive as substantive cannot be criticized. 

The remaining examples of Emily Dickinson’s so-called incor- 
rect use of verbs may be classified as examples of her habit of expres- 
sion in the subjunctive with occasional omission of an auxiliary. 


Renunciation is the choosing 
Against itself, 

Itself to justify 

Unto itself, 

When larger function 
[Might] make that appear 
Smaller, that sated vision 
Here. (p. 362.) 


You see, I cannot see your lifetime, 
I must guess | 

How many times it [may] ache 
For me today. (p. 359.) 


The heaven you know to understand, 
That you not be ashamed 

Of me, in Christ’s bright audience 
Upon the further hand. (p. 363.) 


The hour and the zone 

Each circumstance unknown, 
What constancy must be achieved 
Before it see the sun! (p. 363.) 


From these examples of Emily Dickinson’s omissions in her use 
of the subjunctive and imperative moods, we are perhaps justified in 
saying that such omission was one of the elements of her code of 
expression, and that she is to this extent absolved from the charge 
of ignorance of the forms of current English usage. The subjunctive 
mood is the natural mode of expression to this writer, whose mind 
reacted subtly to the contradiction, uncertainty, and vagueness of 
the natural and spiritual worlds. Although we find many of her 
criticized forms to be correct, we may safely say that she regarded 
the spirit rather than the letter of syntactical law. 

Tell him I only said the syntax, 
And left the verb and pronoun out. (p. 139.) 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
TO HIS SISTER ANNIE 


ROBERT WARNOCK 
Connecticut State College 


HEN Mrs. Taylor was compiling the Life and Letters of 

her husband, there was but one large collection of his cor- 
respondence to which she did not have access. ‘These were the letters 
to his sister Annie, which the latter had kept faithfully since he was a 
boy of twenty sending home enthusiastic accounts of his first travels 
in Europe. It is curious that Taylor should have been all his life so 
persistently separated from this devoted sister-—yet fortunate, too, 
for the completeness of these letters as a record of his strenuous 
career. On his first travels abroad, it was to Annie at home that he 
sent the fullest reports of his wanderings. Later she, too, felt the 
urge to travel, and eventually settled in Lausanne, Switzerland, with 
her husband, Charles Carey, Chancelier d’Etat for the Canton de 
Vaud. Whether at his home in Kennett Square or New York, at 
his wife’s home in Germany, or at the embassy in St. Petersburg, 
her brother wrote to her conscientiously during her years abroad. 
When the Careys came to Kennett to live, Taylor was in New York, 
and when he left for Germany as ambassador, they were still at 
Cedarcroft. There are thus no long gaps in these letters during the 
last twenty-five years of Taylor’s life. 

They are now owned by Mr. Frederic Carey of Kennett Square, 
who is the son of Annie Taylor Carey; and no one outside his 
family has ever examined them.’ Mr. Carey’s recollections of his 
uncle remind one of his prominence in the literary circles of New 
York in the seventies. His geniality and lively conversation made 
him a social leader of the literati. 

In the collection there are one hundred and twenty-one letters 
from Taylor to his sister, thirteen early ones to his cousins, Annie 
and Amanda Gause, and one to John B. Phillips, a lifelong friend. 


* Annie on her side wrote delightful letters, according to tradition in this brilliant family. 
Col. Frederick Taylor, who was killed at Gettysburg, was her hero, and his letters from 
camp are even now preserved by Mr. Carey with as much care as those of his more famous 
brother. 
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Of peculiar interest are two undated letters from Mary Agnew, Tay- 
lor’s early love and first wife, who died two months after their 
marriage. They are the gentle, pathetic expressions of a consump- 
tive, written shortly before her death. Mr. Carey owns as well an 
original playbill for the performance of a one-act comedy by Taylor 
and Richard Henry Stoddard, Love at a Hotel, given on August 18, 
1860, at the “Cedarcroft Theatre.”* But this and the other memen- 
toes are inferior in interest to the long correspondence with his sister. 

The two earliest letters, dated 1841, introduce what may be con- 
sidered the chief theme of the whole series and the most important 
single fact about Taylor’s career. Then barely sixteen, he had just 
returned from a pilgrimage through his native Chester County, and 
his stiffly effusive descriptions remind us that he was not to lose this 
enthusiasm for his home-fields even after years of travel abroad. 
Extended into an ambition to settle there as country-gentleman on 
his own estate, it was ultimately to work more disastrously than any 
other influence toward the dissipation of his literary powers. Five 
years later, looking out across the boulevards of Paris, he could 
write: “I would rather live in our old homestead of “Hazledell’ than 
in the Castle of the Tuileries.” But at twenty-one, barely at the start 
of a brilliant career, he faced the need of labor in a larger world to 
earn himself the place in this Quaker community to which he 
aspired. “It will be a long time, J am afraid, before I can take up 
my abode again in the pleasant land of Kennett; for behold! the 
years gather upon me, and my duties thicken around my way.” 

In the fifties, lecturing was an easy road to financial independ- 
ence for many a literary man, and ‘Taylor’s travels had made him 
an object of special awe to his countrymen. He was not loth to 
exploit this interest, for with no more effort than a little travelling 
and a great deal of talking he saw the way to realizing his dreams 
of Cedarcroft. He was paid fifty dollars a lecture, and as his fame 
increased and prosperity came to the Lyceum audiences, he raised 
his price to a hundred. Engagements piled in from all sections of 
the country. A letter from St. Louis dated May 14, 1855, outlines his 
schedule for the two preceding months. He had lectured almost 
every night and in most of the large towns in Indiana, Ohio, and 


See Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. Scudder, The Life and Letters of Bayard 
Taylor (Boston, 1884), I, 368-369. 
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Wisconsin. But the travels of a lecturer were far from easy in those 
rude outposts of culture. “I went to Milwaukie [sic],” he writes, 
“and rode roo miles in a sleigh over snow 2 or 3 feet deep.” On 
another trip, “the mud was 4 feet deep, and I lost my overshoes, and 
got splashed up to my neck.” He had “breakfasted in a shanty in 
the prairie at daylight.” He came to dread the weary routine of the 
business, and consoled himself only by making plans for his mansion 
near Kennett. 

Cedarcroft was finished in 1860, at a cost of seventeen thousand 
dollars, and his labors had paid all the bills. But he was dependent 
on further lectures to maintain his new responsibility, and with the 
outbreak of the Civil War, this source of revenue was largely cur- 
tailed. It was in consequence of this that he accepted the diplomatic 
post of Secretary to the Legation in St. Petersburg, and here begins 
the main body of his letters to his sister. 

In them appears the whole story of Taylor’s efforts to secure ap- 
pointment as minister after the retirement of Simon Cameron. On 
August 26, 1862, he wrote: “Cameron is entirely satished with 
my judgment in diplomatic matters, and will urge my appointment 
with all his might. I have written to various friends in Phila., New 
York and Boston, and shall make a desperate effort. I am getting 
on so well that it will be shameful if I am not allowed to stay.” In 
October, the affair was still uncertain, and his anxieties were in- 
creased by discouraging news of the progress of the War. “I have 
been obliged to put on a cheerfulness and confidence which I did 
not feel, in order to keep up the hopes of our friends. The Rebellion 
must be crushed, or at least mortally wounded, shis fall. We are 
safe from foreign intermeddling until Jan. rst, but not after that.” 
One is reminded of his great part in preventing European inter- 
ference in the War. 

When it became almost certain that he was to lose the place to 
Cassius M. Clay, a politician seeking reappointment despite his un- 
popularity in St. Petersburg, Taylor vented his rage against the 
administration: “The Republican members [of the Senate] will not 
dare to vote against him on account of his anti-slavery reputation. 
Sumner, for instance, will vote for him although he knows that he 
has forfeited the place by entering a business connection here.” 
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Washington “is a complete sink of iniquity, and the President is 
shamefully weak and vacillating. He supposed his promise to Clay 
was worth nothing at the time he, made it, and now, when he is 
thoroughly convinced of Clay’s incompetency and really doesn’t 
want to send him, he thinks he is bound to keep it! He directs 
Seward to tell me that he is perfectly satisfied with my ‘skill, discre- 
tion, and assiduity’; he tells Cameron that I am entirely competent 
for the place—that Clay is an elephant on his hands—and yet can’t 
help himself.” Taylor was later convinced of Seward’s responsibil- 
ity for Clay’s reappointment, and expressed his indignation in a 
sonnet. Despite his party affiliations, he believed that the War had 
been “prolonged by a miserably weak and incompetent govern- 
ment.” 

A few months after retiring from office, Taylor returned to 
Cedarcroft, and dashed off two more novels as a quick source of 
income. He found the maintenance of his estate a greater burden 
than he had expected, and although he longed for leisure to devote 
himself to verse, he knew that only prose could bring him the 
immediate return that his bills demanded. 

On July 17, 1865, he took account of his exhausting activity: 
“If I get through all the work contracted for and laid out to be 
finished by next spring, I shall have written nine volumes, lectured 
560 times, built a house, and travelled 100,000 miles, all within the 
last seven years.” The house had driven him into a five thousand 
dollar debt, which he was to pay from the proceeds of another lec- 
ture tour, but already he had begun to resent the petty bickerings of 
his rural neighbors. “What a narrow, pitiful, cowardly set the 
country people here (with a few exceptions) are! If I cared for 
them at all, I should have a pleasant time of it!” 

Yet he was still infatuated with the idea of Cedarcroft, and when 
in 1867 he left for a long rest in Europe with an intuitive suspicion 
that he was on the verge of an illness, he pined for home. In Sep- 
tember he returned, to spend at last a year and more at Cedarcroft. 
It was an important year, and saw the completion of the Faust 
translation. But it saw as well the fading of a dream that had 
charmed him since childhood. As a boy, he had thought that he 
lived in an enlightened community. “Dost thou know,” he had 
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written in 1847, “that Kennett has a great reputation all over Ches- 
ter County for the dissipated character of its inhabitants? They are 
represented as doing nothing but dancing and singing, having balls 
and holding fanatical reform meetings. Well, I don’t think we 
should grieve for such a reputation. I don’t consider the reform- 
ation complete, until there is an organ in the Quaker Meeting House! 
and a churchyard with flowers and yew-trees and tombstones.” 

But his years in New York and abroad had set him a criterion 
that dwarfed Kennett’s claim for liberalism. At first he was amused 
by the narrowness of his neighbors. When they condemned Han- 
nah Thurston as “immoral,” he merely set down their criticisms with 
mock seriousness.» But under the hand of Mrs. Taylor, life at 
Cedarcroft took on a Continental character that soon aroused the 
Quaker community to outspoken indignation. He produced wine 
from his own arbors, and further outraged the temperance advocates 
by importing beer and whisky from the city. Gossip concocted pre- 
posterous conceptions of the gaiety of life at Cedarcroft. Actually, 
Taylor was wholly temperate in his habits. “As for drinking,” he 
wrote in a letter dated March 31, 1872, “I take a little light, cheap 
claret, mixed with water, at dinner, and if I have been working 
rather hard, a little whiskey, much diluted with water, before going 
to bed. I sleep well, keep my 215 lbs., have a good, healthy diges- 
tion, and have not had either a cold or a headache for a year past.” 
Taylor had a discriminating taste in foods, and superintended the 
kitchen from his study. 

Harassed by the criticism of his neighbors and his mounting 
debts, Taylor felt his enthusiasm for Cedarcroft and Kennett itself 
turn cold. Having realized the ambition of his youth, he found it 
now his heaviest care and his chief obstacle to achievement in lit- 
erature. Two years of living at Cedarcroft had convinced him that 
he must sell the place at once to save himself for his art. To placate 
his family, he sent them, on November 8, 1870, an explanation 
unique with him as a statement of self-criticism and hope for his 
future: 

In the first place, the man who built this house in 1859 was another 
Bayard Taylor—a distant relation of myself, but a very different person. 

* This letter, dated Dec. 27, 1863, gives a delightful symposium of the county's opinion. 
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He was popular, because his works were superficial, acceptable to the 
public, because not too much above their average taste, and he had an 
income which—with the prices of those days—would easily enable him to 
spend half the year in New York and the other half here. I need not tell 
you how everything has changed since then; but nothing has changed 
more than I have. During the war, I rejoiced that I had made this home; 
it was a refuge for me and mine; without it the family would have been 
broken up and perhaps scattered, and besides, there was always the hope 
of better times to keep me in good heart. But I recognized even then, 
how much I was losing in other respects, and determined, as far back as 
1865, to leave here, whenever the advantages should not compensate for 
the loss and trouble. 

Our trip to Europe in ’67 and ’68 was necessary and providential. If I 
had remained at home, I should have died instead of recovering. But, 
after my recovery, after my return home, I found that the crisis had been 
intellectual as well as physical. I am not the same man I was before that 
illness. The character of my literary work has totally changed; all my 
interests are other than they were, and the associations of this neighbor- 
hood cannot satisfy me. I must have intercourse with equal minds: how 
can I get it here? So far as intelligence is concerned, the neighborhood 
deteriorates from year to year; the greater part of the people disgust me 
and bore me to death. I miss, every day, chances which I ought to have, 
and could have, if I were living in New York. I recollect mother saying 
a year or two ago, that I am not the least as I used to be: it is true, and 
thank Heaven it is true! I am one of those few men who cannot live 
unless they grow. 


Taylor understood the limitations of his early books, if not 
always of his capacities. And we may accept his belief in his growth 
as an artist, for his best work was written after he had passed the 
age of forty. He set his hope of enduring fame on his poetry. 
When The Masque of the Gods was finished in 1872, he considered 
it “the best thing I have ever done,” but neither this nor his pastoral, 
Lars, attained the popularity of Longfellow’s longer poems. 

Taylor could never decide what envirenment inspired his best 
work. In the strenuous activity of travel and diplomatic service, a 
placid life in the country seemed ideal, but a year or two in his 
sylvan paradise convinced him that the stimulation of New York’s 
literary society was essential. One can decide only that he sensed a 
deficiency in his work, which he sought vainly to remedy through 
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the inspiration of environment. “I must decide either to grow or 
stagnate,” he told himself in 1870. “Fortunately, it is not too late. 
I am still fresh and intellectually young, and if I live and keep my 
health, can do a great deal yet.” 

The desire for New York grew stronger in his mind. A year 
later he wrote: “There is nothing I so much long for as a small, neat 
home with one acre of ground, within an hour’s ride of New York. 
Even old Whittier wrote to me the other day, that nothing but age 
prevented him from giving up the country and going to Boston to 
live.” Taylor wanted to be “free, after twelve years of servitude to an 
old association.” Late ambition stalked in him. The Faust transla- 
tion had brought him a respect that he had ‘never known before. 
“The period of transition from a lower to a higher platform of 
achievement—always an uncertain and dangerous period for an 
author—is happily over, and I never felt surer of my future.” 

But such a mansion as Cedarcroft could not be easily sold. He 
fixed his price at fifty thousand, but there were no buyers. At last 
Taylor was approached by a Mr. Bell, of Chicago, who emerges as 
one of the few comic characters in the letters, a prototype of the 
nouveau riche from the West. “He is a man who has made money 
in silver-mining; is 50 years old, wants. to live as a country gentle- 
man, and has, evidently, a great deal of sentiment in his nature. He 
is willing to give me $45,000 cash,” although “it seems that he has 
never yet” seen the place. But the deal fell through, and Cedarcroft 
was never sold in Taylor’s lifetime. After 1875, he resigned himself 
to this major mistake of his life, and, although he settled in New 
York, he was driven to lecturing again, under difficulties that cer- 
tainly shortened his life. On February 14, 1875, he wrote: “I have 
lectured go times, and have 35 more! During this severe weather it 
is harder business than ever. It is a great comfort that the lectures 
enable me to meet all the demands [of his bills], and I am thus 
reconciled to the laborious life I lead.” 

The last chapter of Taylor’s life, his appointment as ambassador 
to Germany, is completely told in the letters, but with little addition 
to the accounts in his biographies. There is a hint of the final col- 
lapse in his exhaustion at the celebrations before his departure. “I 
am about at the end of my strength and thank the Lord that I have 
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only one dinner and two receptions yet.” Taylor died at his moment . 
of greatest triumph, at the height of his powers and his widest fame. 
His potential importance to our literature had almost certainly been 
fulfilled. . | 

These letters of Taylor’s are studded with famous names. They 
remind one that he included among his friends Tennyson, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Humboldt, Boker, Stedman, Stoddard, Whittier, 
Lowell, Aldrich, Whitelaw Reid, Thomas Buchanan Read, Horace 
Greeley, and scores of others. In England on March 5, 1867, he 
could write: “My week in London was very busy but very profitable 
to me in a literary sense. I saw Browning, Matthew Arnold, Barry 
Cornwall, Lord Houghton, the Duke of Argyle, the Bishops of Ox- 
ford and St. David’s, the historian Froude, Sir James Stirling, Anne 
Thackeray, Dante Rossetti, Swinburne, and many other people 
whom I either knew or wanted to know. The young poet Swin- 
burne passed two days with Graham and me. I find that my novels 
have made me well known in England—also that my last poem, the 
‘St. John,’ is greatly praised by the authors there.” 

Few men can have had so notable and cosmopolitan a circle of 
friends. Taylor’s descriptions of diplomats of his day rouse pomp- 
ous names from obscurity. At St. Petersburg, he saw “the highest 
Russian society—princesses as thick as blackberries,” and the King 
of Sweden was to him merely “a capital good fellow.” “It is an 
empty life, though, and we are heartily tired of it. These people 
are generally amiable and pleasant, but with moderate heart and 
contracted brains.” 

The letters from abroad are crammed with tourist descriptions, 
impressive because of an easy, colorful style, but of inferior interest 
today.‘ Occasionally a picture lingers in the mind, such as that 
early one of Phoenixville, the iron town of Chester County, where 
Taylor worked as a young man. One reads through the boyish 
embellishments a sincere feeling for beauty in a machine age. 

” Even now, while I write, the clock is striking midnight. All is silent 
in the house. The air is chill and wintry. But without sounds the steady 
roar of machinery, which toils on, through day and darkness. The red 
flames of the furnace cast a lurid blaze over the whole valley and the swift 
stream: the white fronts of the houses high on the hill are lighted up and 
stand out brightly against the sky. The tall chimney of the furnace is 
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bathed in the light until it resembles a pillar of fire. It is a beautiful 
place—especially on a night like this. It resembles some vast, unearthly 
Pandemonium, such as Milton describes in Paradise Lost. 


A friendly personality emerges from these letters, serious and 
genuine, yet lively too and even playful, generous and unprejudiced, 
with a keen understanding of beauty and natural things. His strug- 
gle against a cramping environment inspires a personal sympathy 
even today. 

Taylor’s ambitions were sadly diffused. His plans in literature 
were always checked by an enthusiasm for travel and a desire for 
the rôle of landed proprietor at Cedarcroft. Both led him to the 
easy journalism of travel-books, to lecturing and a diplomatic career. 
We must wonder, not that he failed of the first rank in our letters, 
but that, clinging to these interests, he was able to accomplish so 
much. 


FENIMORE COOPER AND LAFAYETTE: 
FRIENDS OF POLISH FREEDOM, 
1830-1832 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 
Swarthmore College 


HE sympathies of both Fenimore Cooper and Lafayette had 

been aroused in the cause of the suppressed Poles long before 
the insurrection of November 29, 1830, brought matters to a head. 
During the winter of 1829 and 1830, one of Cooper’s most intimate 
friends had been the Polish patriot-poet Adam Mickiewicz, a victim 
of the earlier and abortive attempt of the Polish liberals to assert 
their independence from the Russian oppression. No record of the 
conversation of these two authors, as they rode on horseback about 
ancient Rome, has been preserved, but we may be certain that some 
of it at least was not in strict harmony with the desertion and peace 
of the ruined city. | 

At the same time, Lafayette, in Paris, was taking a secret but 
active part in the revolutionary preliminaries. Three months before 
the July Revolution of 1830, which made him, for the moment, the 
dictator of the destiny of France, we find the government of Charles 
X, in its last desperate efforts to enforce its authority, watching his 
activities with the closest concern. Police reports kept the Minister 
of the Interior informed of his every action, and of the response of 
the people. Among these activities was association with the Polish 
revolutionaries in exile in Paris. The Prefect of the Seine and 
Marne addressed a report to his superior, dated March 16, 1830, 
which contained the following information: 

The bookseller J. Barbesat, sole editor of works in the Polish language 
in Paris, lodges in his house, rue des Beaux Arts 6, the Sr. Chodzko, who 
oversees these publications. Once a month, this bookseller gives a dinner 
where gather certain men of letters who write for the most part in the 
various periodical reviews, such as the Revue Encyclopédique, the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, etc. All of them write in a liberal spirit. 

Following the example of Sr. Barbesat, Sr. Chodzko has established, 


in his own house, weekly meetings, where the same persons gather to 
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hear music and ostensibly to discuss literature and science. M. Sowinski, 
Pianist, is accustomed to play Polish airs on these occasions. 

Certain Frenchmen are seen at these gatherings. At one of them, 
M. de Lafayette intimated the desire to possess the portrait of Kosze- 
inszko, the only man, he said, of those who have fought for liberty, which 
his collection lacked. It occurred to Sr. Chodzko to offer him this por- 
trait; and to add more solemnity to the homage, he arranged the fête, 
which took place the 12th of last February, the 84th anniversary of the 
birth of the Polish general. It was proposed to put on the portrait the 
signatures of the Poles who assisted, but the suggestion was rejected by 
the majority. 

The remainder passed in conformity with the details furnished by the 
Globe and the Courter Français of the 15th of the same month. Here are 
the names of some individuals who took part in this gathering, besides Sr. 
Chodzko: General Pac, Sr. Sowinski, Sr. Milzinski, Sr. Wodzinski, Sr. 
Szezarnecki, alias Morawski. Among the nationals were noticed Mes- 
sieurs de Lafayette, B. Constant, Jullien [editor of the Revue Encyclo- 
pédique|, V. Hugo, Keratry, Norvius, Dubois [editor of the Globe].* 


While these apparently harmless gatherings were taking place in 
and near Paris, affairs in Poland were rapidly approaching a crisis. 
The French revolution of July, 1830, stimulated the hopes of the 
liberal party, but it also caused Tzar Nicholas to assume increasingly 
aggressive measures in order to anticipate the incipient revolt. Rec- 
ognizing his true enemy, he planned a war against France, but the 
conspirators were one step ahead of him. Aware of the direction 
which events were taking, they communicated with Lafayette and 
apparently received encouragement. Only the letter itself, which 
appears no longer to exist, would determine the exact nature or 
extent of this encouragement, but there seems little doubt that he 
conveyed to the Polish leaders a fairly definite expression of hope 
that the liberal party in France would be strong enough, not only 
to prevent the Polish army from being forced into the war, on the 
Russian side against France, but that it would even be able to fur- 
nish open support to a revolt against the oppressor. The revolution 
broke out on November 29, 1830, and Warsaw fell to the rebels on 
December 1.? 


*Translated from a manuscript in the Archives Nationales, Paris (Police Générale, 
Affaires Politiques, F7; 6988; dos. 73703). The spelling of proper names has not been 
changed. 

*Cf. S. Askenazy, “Poland and the Polish Revolution,” in Cambridge Modern History 
(New York, 1907), X, 465. 
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_ With this opinion, however, Lafayette’s own secretary does not 
agree. In a book which met with the approval of its subject, M. Sar- 

rans says: “The doctrinaires [i.e, the ministers of Louis Philippe] 
have made a great noise about certain letters which Lafayette is 
said to have written to Poland, before the revolution of the 29th 
November, for the purpose of exciting the people to insurrection. I 
can pledge myself that every word is completely false, and that the 
report has been got up with the perfidious intention of throwing 
upon this distinguished patriot, the responsibility of the disasters 
which accompanied and have followed the defeat of the Poles.”* 

The enthusiasm of this witness has probably carried him too far 
in this instance, as in some others, for Lafayette’s own reply to the 
accusations, when made against him openly in the Chamber of 
Deputies, by the President of the Council, Casimir Périer, contains 
no such absolute denial: “I have been reproached,” he says, “with 
holding correspondence with the friends of liberty. I have already 
avowed that my first letter of the kind bears the date of 1776; I have 
written many since; if any of those letters are supposed to compro- 
mise me, I beg those who consider them in that light will print my 
correspondence; I shall be far from complaining.”* l 

When his correspondence was printed later by his family, it in- 
cluded an excerpt from a letter to an American friend, written 
about this time. There is a note of sadness in the brief explanation 
of his reduction from the leadership of the National Guard to a 
position of mere personal influence. “The march of liberty in 
Europe,” he concludes, “can perhaps be more or less thwarted, but 
the impetus is given, and our great week will bear its fruit in 
France and in all countries. ... Poland has taken a great part. 
That the minister and the king believe they are avoiding war, I 
doubt very much. It is superfluous to tell you that all my wishes 
and all my efforts will always be consecrated to the liberty of other 
countries to the full extent of my power.”” There is therefore little 
doubt that, in will at least, Lafayette played as decisive a part in the 
origins of the Polish revolution as his enemies wished to attribute to 
him. 

*B. Sarrans, Revolution of 1830 (London, 1832), Il, 23. 


t Ibid., II, 299. 
5 Memoirs . . . of Lafayette (London, 1837), VI, 514. 
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The insurrection was not finally suppressed until October, 1831, 
and during this time Lafayette did everything in his power to force 
the Chamber of Deputies into an aggressive stand in favor of the 
revolutionists. The pro-Polish activities which, before the accession 
of Louis Philippe had been conducted sub rosa, now became one of 
the controlling principles of the minority opposition under Lafay- 
ette’s parliamentary leadership. 

The sessions on January 15 and 27, and on March 18, 1831, were 
occupied with this topic, and on September 20, when public excite- 
ment was at its height, Lafayette made his eloquent appeal for the 
recognition of Poland. He placed the question on its true basis, says 
Sarrans, by arguing that “whenever a European nation, no matter 
how distant, should wish to exercise its sovereignty, every interven- 
tion on the part of foreign cabinets to oppose it, would constitute a 
declaration of war against France, a direct attack against the prin- 
ciple of our existence, an evident project to stifle liberty sooner or 
later in our own country.”® 

This line of reasoning did not seem to Lafayette’s opponents, 
among whom the king himself could now implicitly be numbered, as 
a practical mode of keeping France out of war with foreign powers 
and of strengthening her internal government. Casimir Périer, who 
was called to power on March 13, 1831, represented the policy of 
Louis Philippe in consolidating the stable results rather than the 
ideals of the July Revolution. The policy of the juste milieu, in its 
effort to step carefully between the disturbing influences of the 
Carlists on the one hand and of the Republicans on the other, 
seemed to the latter to be sacrificing the fruits of victory to selfish 
ambition. In spite, therefore, of the delayed and insulting letter of 
congratulation which Tzar Nicholas had written to the French king 
upon his accession to the throne, the policy of Louis Philippe was 
one of conciliation with Russia rather than of sympathy with Po- 
land. The struggling revolutionaries, fighting for the same prin- 
ciples which had substituted an Orleans for a Bourbon monarchy in 
France, were left, by the Orleans king, to their fate. Even their 
dispatches were intercepted and turned over to their enemy. To this 
policy M. Bourgeois, probably correctly, attributes the success of the 


new French monarchy in weathering the revolutionary storms still 
"B. Sarrans, op. cit., II, 196-197. 
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grumbling at home and in maintaining peace with its formidable 
neighbors, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. But the independence of 
the Poles was postponed for a century.‘ 

Lafayette’s position was clearly stated in a note on the Polish 
insurrection, probably written shortly after the occupation of Var- 
sovie by the Russian army. Two Polish envoys had arrived at Paris 
to ask, in the name of their government, the mediation of France 
with Russia, the neutrality of other powers bordering upon Poland, 
the recognition by France of the new government, and indirect aid 
to the Polish cause. These four services, they believed, and Lafayette 
agreed with them, could be rendered without giving Russia cause 
for war. 

The electorate of Meaux apparently also agreed in this optimistic 
view of affairs, for they returned Lafayette in 1831 on a platform 
which included pledges to fight absolutist tendencies in the July 
monarchy, and “to uphold the right of sovereignty in oppressed 
nations throughout Europe.”® From the moment when this declara- 
tion of policy was made public, Louis Philippe and his ministers 
shook off the attitude of constrained respect which they had assumed 
toward Lafayette, and, says his secretary, “open war was declared 
between the man of July and the man of August.” 

Naturally Lafayette looked to America and to his many Amer- 
ican friends for sympathy and assistance in this struggle with reac- 
tion. The representative of the government of the United States at 
Paris at this time was William C. Rives, a man more like Périer than 
like Lafayette in his temperamental proportions of policy and ideal- 
ism. His success in practical politics was demonstrated by his nego- 
tiation of the indemnity treaty between his own government and 
that of France. The same caution made him seem to take sides 
against Cooper, Lafayette, Bernard, and their supporters in the con- 
troversy on the relative costs of the administrations of the two na- 
tions, and to support verbal attacks upon the United States which 
formed a part of this debatet? He could, therefore, hardly be 
expected to lend his active aid to a movement to stir up sympathy 


7 The Orleans Monarchy,” Cambridge Modern History, V, 475-516. 

3 Memoirs of Lafayette, VI, 616-617. °’ B. Sarrans, op. cit., I, 247-262. 

"R, E. Spiller, “Fenimore Cooper and Lafayette, the Finance Controversy of 1831-1832,” 
American Literature, YII, 28-44 (March, 1931). 
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for the oppressed Poles, either in France or in the United States, 
although, when there was no great danger of diplomatic complica- 
tions, he offered his support to the friends of the exiled Poles. 

Lafayette showed his wisdom, however, in turning chiefly to 
Cooper for American aid. Among the many Americans then in 
Paris Cooper was the recognized, even though unofficial, leader of 
opinion. He was also one of Lafayette’s warmest -personal friends. 
With his aid Lafayette succeeded in accomplishing informally much 
that he was at the same time fighting for unsuccessfully on the 
floor of the Chamber. From the secret meetings at the bookshop 
of M. Barbesat there developed, after the overthrow of Charles X, 
an organization known as the French Polish Committee, with 
Lafayette as its chairman, the function of which was to arouse 
French interest and to enlist French aid in the cause of the Polish 
insurgents in order to encourage the revolution while it was in 
progress, to aid Polish exiles in Paris and elsewhere, and to bring 
pressure to bear upon the French and other governments to en- 
courage legislation or action favorable to the insurgents and opposed 
to the Russian dominance. As an adjunct to this work, a committee 
of the American residents of Paris was also formed, with Cooper as 
its chairman, with similar aims and agenda. These committees, 
working in harmony chiefly because of the close personal association 
of their heads, did much for the cause of Polish freedom in Paris. 
Cooper’s first definite participation in the cause was at a meeting 
held on July 9, 1831.** Alvin Stewart, a New York lawyer, reports? 
that the Americans resident in Paris assembled on that date to ex- 
press their sympathy with the Polish cause. A collection was taken 
up and a letter to the American people drafted, which Cooper, as 
chairman of the meeting, signed and probably wrote.** 

Although Samuel G. Howe, of Massachusetts, was elected per- 
manent chairman of the committee, he soon left for Prussia to dis- 
tribute funds to the refugees,’* and the task of carrying out the work 
of collecting money returned to Cooper, who became chairman 
ad in. Weekly meetings were held at the latter’s house, and he 


ZR. E. Spiller, Fenimore Cooper, Critic of His Times (New York, 1931), pp. 174-183. 

Manuscript journal in the library of the New York Historical Society. 

Œ This document is reprinted, apparently for the first time, at the end of this article 
(pp. 62-70) from the copy in the Cooper Collection at Yale University. 

* Cooper, Sketches of Switzerland (Philadelphia, 1836), Part 2, I, 8. 
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apparently assisted Elizabeth Marlay, an English woman then res- 
ident in Paris, to organize a lottery in behalf of the Poles." There 
is no record of the amount that he personally contributed to the - 
cause with the exception of Lafayette’s mention of one gift of one 
hundred dollars.*® Nor do we know the total sum collected from 
all sources over and above the twenty thousand francs which Dr. 
Howe took with him to Prussia.” 

The effectiveness of the work of the committee was seriously 
handicapped by Lafayette’s inability to lend active assistance, by the © 
failure of the revolution in Poland, and by the intervention of the 
Prussian and French governments in blocking the flight of Polish 
refugees. Dr. Howe himself was imprisoned in Prussia and his work 
stopped. The American committee disbanded on June 30, 1832, and 
a final report was drafted in explanation of the causes of its failure.*® 
This document, again signed and probably written by Cooper, was 
published in the New York American on Thursday, September 6, 
1832. At the next Fourth of July dinner, the toast to Poland was 
omitted at the request of William C. Rives, the American envoy.*® 


I 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR THE POLES. 


A Meeting of American citizens was held in the rue Richelieu, 
Paris, on Saturday, July 9, 1831. Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper, of New 
York, was called to the Chair; and Mr. J. A. Washington, of North 
Carolina, was appointed Secretary. The Chairman briefly stated the 
objects of the Meeting, when the following Resolutions were pro- 
posed by Mr. A. Stewart, of New York, the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, at a previous meeting, held at the 
same place, after the festivities of the 4th of July last. All the resolu: 
tions were adopted :— 

Reso.ven—That we sympathise with the Polish nation in their 
sufferings, and that we admire their heroic courage, and the con- 


© Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper, 1, 255. 

1 Yhid., 1, 336-337. 

WE. L. Morse, Samuel F. B. Morse, His Letter and Journals (Boston, 1914), I, 430. - 
3 The full text of this report follows the earlier document on pp. 70-75 below. 

*® Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper, 1, 266. 
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stancy with which they maintain their natural and sacred rights 
against the vast power of their enemies. 

Resotvep—That a Subscription shall be made among the Amer- 
icans now in Paris, for the benefit of this gallant people. 

Resoivep—That the chairman be requested respectfully to invite 
General Lafayette to become the agent of remitting the money col- 
lected at Paris, and in America in consequence of this meeting, to 
the proper Polish Authorities. 

Resoivep—That an Address in behalf of the Poles be made to the 
American People, in the name of this meeting; that it be authenti- 
cated by the signatures of the Chairman and Secretary; that one 
thousand copies be printed and circulated at home. 

Resotvev—That the proceedings of this meeting, the answer of 
General Lafayette, and a list of the contributors with the sum total 
received at Paris, be prefixed to the aforesaid Address, and circulated 
accordingly. 

Reso.veo—That Mr. Washington, of North Carolina, Mr. Clair- 
bourne, of Louisiana, and Mr. Hallowell, of Pennsylvania be a Com- 
mittee to receive our own contributions and to remit them to Gen. 
Lafayette. 

Rrso.vep—That this Meeting admires and commends the zeal of 
Dr. Paul F. Eve, of Georgia, in devoting his person, his acquire- 
ments, and his time to the Polish cause. 

A few ordinary Resolutions, including votes of thanks to the 
officers of the Meeting, were passed, when the Meeting adjourned, 
sine die. 


Letter of the Chairman to Gen. Lafayette, with an extract 
from the Journal enclosed. 
Paris, July 10, 1831. 
My Dear Sr, 

A Meeting of Americans, on the subject of the Poles, was held 
last evening in the Rue-Richelieu, and I hasten to send you an ac- 
count of the proceedings. You will see that I had the honour to 
preside, and that it has become my duty, as the organ of the Meet- 
ing, to request you will consent to receive, not only our own con- 
tributions, but any others that may be the consequences of our 
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efforts, and to remit them to the fine people for whom they are m- 
tended. It was decided that an appeal should be made to the Amer- 
ican people, in this cause, and we have dared to hope you will give 
the whole proceedings the high sanction of your name. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Very faithfully and sincerely yours, 
J. FENIMORE COOPFR. 
GENERAL LAFAYETTE, La Grange. 


Answer of General Lafayette. 
La Grange, July 14, 1831. 
My Dear Sr, 

I have had the pleasure to receive your favour of the roth inst., 
including your Resolutions adopted at the Meeting in behalf of ad- 
mirable Poland. Permit me, although I did not attend it, to pro- 
claim my right of citizenship and to become one of the Subscribers. 

It is to me a source of patriotic enjoyment to see the sympathies 
of the United States mingle with those which the cause and heroism 
of the Poles have excited in Europe, particularly throughout France. 
Instances of American feeling on the subject we may already record. 
Whatever is collected in Paris, other parts of Europe, or from the 
United States, I shall be happy and proud to transmit to the Polish 
Authorities. 

With the highest regard, I am, my Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Friend, 


LAFAYETTE. 
To Mr. J. FENIMORE Cooper, 
Rue St. Dominique, Paris. 

Jos. Bryan. E. HALLOWELL. H. Lane. 
C. W. PENNOCK. Tuo. Law. S. B. Dentson. 
W. N. Jonnson. Isaac Warp. J. Jacgson. 
J. P. GIBERT. Tuo. WARD. J. L. STACKPOLE. 
J. A. WASHINGTON. F. Marx G. THOMAS. 
Tuo. WiLson. M. N... R. R. Dorsey. 
L. Dz Barton. M. B... W. C. C. CLAIBOURNE. 
W. SELDEN. C. F. JOHNSON. T. W. S... 

| J. C. PauL. ] FENIMORE COOPER. ~— HAMERSLEY. 
Mrs Dewar. M. R... T. G. CLEMSEN. 
M. S... Mrs Kock. J. W. PauL. 
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W. Hoop. J. P. ScHERMERHORN. Tuo L. Coox, 
J. P. SMITH. N. C. BARRABINO. A. STEWART. 
W, CLEMENT. — O’MEALY. R. Prupav. 
W. ASHMEAD. W. J. DoRrANcE, A. M. NATHAN. 
A. BEAUMONT. P. H. Bren. L. HERMANN. 
H. O. APTHORP. M. C. Kine. R. EMERSON. 
G. B. OSBORN. M. P. Davin. — DELACROIX. 

S. L. SHELTON. B. CANONGE. S. STODDARD. 
D. CUTTER. — W.C. C. CLAIRBOURNE. S. Loverrne. 
F. H. Wiruiams. [ Ste. ] H. THORN. 
James Bowen. F. Waroo. P. S. Bryan. 
M. W. B. DRAPER. G. W. GREEN. 
S. WILLIAMS. E. S. GouLD. G. B. BROWNE. 
G. Coox, G. S. Ricuarps. C. WILLING. 
J. Hotwanp. S. Draper fr. J. C°. M. Inrosu. 
Jurus PRINGLE. H. Epwarps. J. PEACE. 
Gro. Douctas. E. LARACQUE E. H. KELLEY. 
G. Frick. H. A. Rose J. P. DELALANDE. 
W. S. MONIFELDT. D. Low, CHAUNCEY BULKLEY. 
Henry Brevoosr. N. Berry Jr G. SMITH. 
E. Poncet B. Curtis. G. Buck. 
Mrs STOKES. B. WAINWRIGHT. J. CHARRUAUD. 
N. OBRIE. J. J Rineway F. F. Dorr. 
J. F. CANONGE. J. LAURENCE J. W. Srorrow Jr. 
E. HALLOWELL. J. W. BRYAN H. Lee. 
-— GIROD. D. B. Warpen. W. J. Topp. 
C. S. LACOSTE. J. A. WASHINGTON. C. M. BAXTER. 
J Musson. E. W. W.G.II 


The total amount received from the foregoing subscribers is Six 


Thousand, three hundred francs. 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Your countrymen at Paris venture to address you in behalf of the 
ancient Republic of Poland. Their position, comparatively near the 
scene of a disastrous war, their means of intelligence, and a desire to 
be useful, form their chief title to your attention;—as they come, 
however, the advocates of humanity, they forget the smallness of 
their number, and urge their requests with the confidence of men 
familiar with your philanthropy. 

The necessity of order and of defence has given birth to nations. 
In the course of ages, families swell into communities, and from the 
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intimate relations of origin, language and usages, are derived the 
feelings and interests which bind a people together. Next to the tie 
of blood, that which unites man to his country is the strongest. The 
sentiment of patriotism is among the purest that adorns human na- 
ture, and experience has shown that it cannot be destroyed without 
bringing with its loss a moral abasement that disqualifies its subjects 
for all aspiring and noble enterprises. In every case in which dis- 
tinctive character and habits have been formed by social organisa- 
tion, national existence seems nearly necessary to national virtue. 
Conquest falls upon a people like a blight, checking the currents of 
its generous ambition, and withering its hopes for ages. We cannot 
find an extensive territory which has been brought, by violence, 
from the high condition of a State, to the dependent lot of a Prov- 
ince, which does not furnish manifest proofs of its bad administra- 
tion. The restraints that are necessary to secure an ill-gained ascend- 
ancy, and the impositions which the weak sustain from the strong, 
are among the more obvious evils of the calamity. To these must be 
added, the downward tendencies of defeat, personal humiliation, 
and personal corruption, with their train of depressing consequences. 
Such a fate, befalling, the smallest community, would be entitled 
to—and we are certain would awaken—your pity; but when Poland 
was overcome, the fifth Power of Christendom was trodden upon. 
There are circumstances of unmitigated wrong, of peculiar aggrava- 
tion, that must be added to the picture. The crime of Poland was 
too much liberty; her independent existence, in the vicinity of those 
who had reared their thrones on arbitrary will, was not to be en- 
dured. JFellow-Citizens, neither the ancient institutions nor the 
ancient practices of Poland have been understood. The former had, 
in common with all Europe, the inherited defects of feudal practices, 
but still were they among the freest of this hemisphere. The latter, 
as ever has-been, and as ever will be the case, until man shall gen- 
erally enter into the possession of those rights of which he has so 
long been deprived by political combinations and lettered monop- 
olies, were calumniated and distorted to serve the ends of the few 
who desire to live on the toil of the many. Poland was accused of 
faction and anarchy. The free transmit their errors and their vir- 
tues to posterity, as the companions of their greatness, while the 
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sluggish vices of the slave sleep in the eternity of the obscure. We 
hear of the factions of the Greek republics, while we search in vain 
for even the names of most of their contemporary despotisms. But 
we need not examine the annals of antiquity in order to estimate the 
value of these calumnies, or to investigate their motive. People of 
America! You too are accused of living in the midst of anarchy and 
lawless confusion,—you are said to be tired of liberty,—you are 
reviled as forgetting God,—you are quoted as pining for a Mon- 
archy! What you know to be false, as respects yourselves, was, with 
the exceptions incidental to the differences in the ages and the Gov- 
ernments, also false in respect to Poland. With the liberty of Po- 
land fell the sovereignty of the State itself. Nor was this all; alle- 
giance was not only transferred, but it was divided. Pole can be 
summoned, at the word of his master, to contend with Pole, and in 
this very war of existence, all the deep sentiments connected with 
the past are liable to be violated to uphold the detested and per- 
nicious sway of strangers. There was wanting but a single aggra- 
vating circumstance to render the partition of this fine country more 
odious, and, unhappily, this too is to be enumerated among its suf- 
ferings. When Poland was subdued, by far the larger portion of 
her territory became subject to a people less advanced in civilization 
than her own citizens. She was, thus, excluded from the only solace 
of defeat, and was doomed to witness the gradual decay of those arts 
and opinions which form the basis of national prosperity. 

Against the injustice of their lot, and the further accumulation 
of their manifold wrongs, the Poles have arisen before God and 
man. They have.proclaimed their sufferings; they have asserted 
their rights; and nobly have they staked every worldly interest on 
the issue. Under the most adverse and disheartening circumstances, 
they have shown themselves worthy of their high descent. Cut off 
from the sea,—environed by a specious neutrality,—and deserted by 
all but their courage, and the sacred justice of their cause, they have 
elevated the struggle from an insurrection to a war. We make no 
appeal in the spirit of propagandism: Warsaw, the Government of 
the country, and all the essential immunities of sovereign power, are 
already regained; and before Russia can ever again rule in Poland, 
Russia must again conquer Poland. 
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The constancy with which this heroic nation has clung to its 
recollections, its martial promptitude in rising in its own defence, 
and its entire frankness and dignity, since it has resumed the sword, 
excite our esteem. The Kingdom is a camp; its men are in the field, 
its women in the hospitals. While, in his own case, neither person 
nor means are withheld from the public necessities, the Pole disdains 
deception; he sees his danger, he proclaims it, and he meets it as 
becomes the Pole. 

People of America! Of all the nations of the earth you are the 
most favoured. You dread no enemies; you anticipate no famines; 
you hold at command every bounty which a beneficent Providence 
has lavished upon man. The self-denial and hardships of your an- 
cestors are requited to their descendants in a ten-fold return of peace, 
security and happiness. To you, then, do we apply, to contribute 
from your abundance to the urgent wants of this wronged nation. 
Remote from the scenes of this hemisphere, you are not familiar 
with the great advantages you possess, nor with the moral power you 
wield. The religious emancipation of millions has quite recently 
been effected, more by a strong exhibition of your feelings, than 
from any other cause. Your great example is silently wearing away 
the foundations of despotism. That moral ascendancy, of which 
others boast, you exercise, and exercise only, because you are the true 
repositories of the persecuted rights of human nature. Be not, then, 
unworthy of your trust, by coldly witholding yourselves from an 
exhibition of your real sentiments. Remember that not a freeman 
falls, in the most remote quarter of the world, that you do not lose 
a brother who is enlisted in your own noble enterprise. Your gold 
will assuage many griefs, heal many wounds, purchase much relief 
from suffering and sorrow; but your sympathy will be dearer than 
all. Let it not be said, that while cold and heartless traffickers in 
human rights are combining their means to overwhelm twenty mil- 
lions of men, struggling and worthy to be free, that thirteen mil- 
lions, animated by the same qualities, looked coldly on, because an 
ocean lay between them. But for this ocean, you too would be as- 
sailed, that another pernicious example might be destroyed. Thou- 
sands of bleeding hearts look to the success of this appeal less in the 
wish to benefit by your liberality, than in the noble hope of being 
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cheered in success by your acclamations, or solaced by your sym- 
pathies in defeat. 

We have put the case of Poland simply before you. Her cause is 
so obviously just, as to require no aid from the embellishments of 
language, or to need any laboured appeal to your charities. We do 
not conceal from ourselves the delicate relations which exist between 
our own country and Russia. We do not deny, on the contrary, we 
have pleasure in publishing, that Russia, by her wisdom, foresight, 
and liberality, has established lasting claims on the friendship and 
esteem of America. There are numerous interests to keep them 
friends; there are some which might easily render them allies. We 
do not accuse Nicolas of tyranny, for we know he is the subject of 
circumstances, of which Poland is unhappily the victim. As our 
philanthropy is not quickened by national interests or national 
dread, we can do justice equally to the assailant and the assailed. In 
this exemption from personal accusation, we have pleasure in in- 
cluding the two mild Princes, who, in common with the Czar, have 
been the inheritors of a false system entailed by former reigns. But 
while, we revolt at heaping injuries on others, who may find them- 
selves enthralled by opinions different from our own, we bow to the 
majesty of truth. The wrong exists, and we- should be false to our 
origin, our principles, and that mild religion in which we are 
nurtured, could we hesitate between Poland and her enemies. 

To our gentle Countrywomen we confidently apply in behalf of 
the suffering. They are the companions of men taught to consider 
force as subject to reason. The blessings they themselves so emi- 
nently enjoy, can never become general, until the power of the 
strong shall everywhere be taught to yield to the persuasion of the 
good. We appeal to them for succour to the fatherless and the 
heart-broken; we ask for their countenance to encourage the de- 
sponding, and to confirm the bold. We call upon them to appear 
as charitable mediators in this holy cause, and to take the lead in 

doing good with the fearless generosity with which their sex is 
~ instinct, whenever the principle of right is invaded by the wanton- 
ness of force. 
Come then, people of America, to the relief of this much injured 
and gallant people. Your aid will be offered to those who are will- 
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ing to sacrifice all for Liberty; to those who are willing to work out 
their own redemption; who have already shown themselves worthy 
of their ancient fame in twenty fields, and who will never yield until 
resistance shall have been carried to extremity. 
| (Signed) J. FENIMORE COOPER, Chairman. 

J. A. WASHINGTON, Secretary. 


H 
La Grange, July 28th, 1832. 


My Dear Sm, —The Address from our American Polish Committee to 
the people of the United States, and the special communication to the 
fellow-citizens who have bestowed their confidence upon us, could not 
but meet my cordial approbation and sympathy. Conscious as we are to 
have done for the best in the execution of their philanthropic intentions, 
it must be also an object of patriotic gratification to think that their dona- 
tions, at the same time they have relieved misfortunes highly interesting, 
have done great and extensive credit to the American character. For this 
happy result I shall take every opportunity to say, that we are chiefly 
owing to the manner in which Dr. Howe has acquitted himself of the 
mission entrusted to his care. While we are to thank him for the correct- 
ness of his conduct, and the enlightened zeal of his exertions, we find in 
those circumstances, and the other proceedings of the Committee, in con- 
cert with me, new motives to be proud of the part acted by the American 
donators, and to cherish the hope of a continued interest of the people of 
the United States, in behalf of heroic Poland, and her exiled sons, when- 
ever occasion offers for its emancipation. 

I am happy in this opportunity to offer my personal acknowledgments 
to the Chairman, Secretary and members of the Committee, who will 
ever find in me a grateful, affectionate fellow-citizen and friend. 

LAFAYETTE. 
DUPLICATE. 

The moment of terminating its trust having arrived, the American 
Polish Committee believe itself bound to render an account of its or- 
ganization and proceedings to that portion of their fellow-citizens whose 
liberality was the cause of its existence. 

The manner in which the contributions for the succor of the Poles 
were made is generally known. The money was remitted to General 
Lafayette, with a request that he would see it handed over to the Polish 
treasury, in the- event of its being received in time to be of aid in the 
struggle, and with an understanding that it was to be applied to the relief 
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of the sufferers, should it be too late for the principal object. The first 
remittance having arrived in France after the fall of Warsaw, the money 
was necessarily devoted to its second destination. Had it reached him 
earlier, the task of General Lafayette would have been limited to paying 
it over, and of receiving in return vouchers which he would have been 
able to show to all interested. But, under the circumstances, he found 
himself possessed of considerable sums, without any direct responsibility, 
and, we may add, charged with duties of a laborious and delicate char- 
acter, which his other employments would scarcely permit him to perform 
with sufficient fidelity. With his usual tact and judgement, he decided to 
appeal to the Americans at Paris for assistance. 

The American Polish Committee was formed in obedience to the 
written requisition of General Lafayette. The Committee assumed the 
office of keeping the accounts, of investigating the merits of applicants 
for relief, of deciding on their reception or rejection, and of doing all 
other things properly connected with the faithful discharge of a trust so 
sacred. As the members of the Committee felt, however, that they were 
unauthorized to act by those who had furnished the contributions, the 
resolutions of organization were so framed as to contain a clause which 
rendered it necessary to the validity of their acts to refer all their decisions 
to General Lafayette. Although the accounts were kept by the Com- 
mittee through their Secretary, the money itself was deposited to the 
credit of General Lafayette, and was only drawn for use by his drafts. 
The Committee deems these explanations necessary to its own vindica- 
tion, in assuming powers with which it was not more regularly invested. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Massachusetts, having been especially named 
in communications from America as commissioner to act in behalf of some 
of the contributors, and having been particularly designated in the 
requisitions of General Lafayette as one whom he would wish to see on 
the Committee, was appointed its Chairman. This choice was made, in 
addition to the considerations connected with the personal claims of the 
candidate, in deference to the wish of General Lafayette, and as furnish- 
ing the nearest approach that the case allowed, to what might be esteemed 
the selection of a respectable portion of the contributors at home. 

Several weeks elapsed after the regular organization of the Committee 
without an application for relief. This unexpected forbearance on the 
part of the emigrants is to be ascribed to several causes—few reached 
Paris, with the exception of those who were in the possession of more or 
less means. The sympathies of the French were powerfully awakened, 
and the disposal of their succor, which was of magnificent amount, ad- 
mitted of a more regular and continued system than it was believed 
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would comport with the delicacy that strangers in the country were bound 
to observe; and we should do great injustice to the noble-minded men 
who are the victims of the unsuccessful effort to gain the independence 
of Poland, did we not add, that in several instances our offers were de- 
clined, gratefully it is true, but with a proud reliance on their personal 
efforts for support. At this moment, when we were periodically assem- 
bling without being able to effect much in behalf of those for whom the 
succor had been intended, it became apparent that it was the policy of 
the States adjoining Poland to force the refugees back into the power of 
their enemies. In addition to this, which of itself made a strong appeal 
to the sympathies of every just mind, we had reason to think, that while 
our money was useless at Paris, it might relieve many brave men at a 
distance, who were actually suffering for the necessaries of life. In this 
view of the case, it was decided to remit a portion of our funds to Ger- 
many. 

It was an important consideration to find a ahe Agent. Luckily, 
our chairman was about to visit the north; in furtherance of the views 
which had brought him to Europe. He accepted the trust, with a condi- 
tion, that he was not bound to proceed further than was consistent with 
his other duties—With this understanding, a large portion of our funds 
were placed in his hands, and he left Paris clothed with this charitable 
mission in the month of January. A part of the money confided to Dr. 
Howe was distributed by that gentleman himself to different Poles, and 
the remainder was left with confidential persons to be applied as he had 
directed. We are grieved to be compelled to say, that while he was thus 
employed, Dr. Howe, who it was understood, acted with the entire ap- 
probation of the Prussian local authorities, was peremptorily commanded 
to leave the part of Prussia where the Poles were quartered. He instantly 
obeyed, taking the road to Berlin. Here, it would appear, he was arrested, 
shut up in prison, and cut off from all communication with his country- 
men. 

At the end of nearly a month, he was sent through the intermediate 
States of Germany to France, being escorted the whole distance by Prus- 
sian Gen d’Armes. We are told, it was pretended that Dr. Howe was 
engaged in a mission that produced an indisposition in the Polish soldiers 
to return to Poland, which was declared to be an offence against the laws 
of Prussia. It is unfortunate that the Prussian authorities did not find it 
convenient to vindicate themselves in the open and loyal manner in which 
all just acts may be vindicated; but that recourse was had to secresy [sic] 
and violent measures, that of themselves are calculated to throw distrust on 
the intentions of all who practise them. Dr. Howe says that he remonstrated 
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against the manner in which he was banished from Prussia, and that he 
denied having violated any law, and that he repeatedly demanded a trial. 

Nothing is more probable than that a small donation of money may 
have had the effect of encouraging the Pole, who suffered severe priva- 
tions, to refuse incurring the risk of placing himself in the power of 
despotic authorities, whom he had lately braved with arms in his hands; 
but we have difficulty in believing that Prussia, or any other civilized na- 
tion, will be willing to allow, that its laws have decreed that charity to a 
man so situated shall be punished as a crime. We gave Dr. Howe written 
instructions in what manner he was to dispose of the money entrusted to 
his care, and a copy of these instructions was offered to the Prussian 
authorities here, that they might be convinced of our object, and we owe 
it especially to ourselves to say, that in a particularly noted clause of 
these instructions our Chairman was requested to give a preference to 
those Poles who were most likely to be thrown into the grasp of their 
enemies, or who were most likely to suffer in the event of such a calamity. 
We did not consider it a fault for a Pole to have struggled for the inde- 
pendence of Poland, nor did we consider it a crime to give him aid, when 
it was found that his bravery was useless, and that his hopes were cruelly 
deceived. While we admit the mildness of the Prussian administration 
in general, and cheerfully and respectfully add our feeble testimony in 
favor of the high personal character of the monarch of that country, we 
fear that through the servility or mistaken zeal of subordinates, it will be 
found in this transaction, as is too often the case in irresponsible govern- 
ments, that expediency has been mistaken for law, and that force has 
been substituted for justice. We do not wish to constitute ourselves 
judges in the case, and we leave the investigation to those who are charged 
with the duty of protecting the citizen by the constitution. 

We understand that an official statement of the facts is made to the 
administration at home, and we trust that the moment has at length 
arrived when an American who commits no fault, may travel through , 
the civilized world confident of the protection of his country, and that the 
time is near when no better passport may need be required, than that he 
is a member of a community as ready to resent as to repair a wrong. Our 
own opinion of the course of Dr. Howe is favorable. We see in his jour- 
ney to the capital of Prussia, after he was ordered to quit Elbing, the 
confidence of innocence, and in his demands for a trial, we not only 
recognize the sane reliance on himself, but the spirit of a man who has 
been educated in a profound respect for the law—We have especially 
voted him our thanks for his services which have been marked by sin- 
gular disinterestedness, and our sympathies for his sufferings, and we 
deem it just that the fact should be generally known. 
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In addition to the money sent to Germany by Dr. Howe, we found 
means at a later day, to relieve many excellent and brave men, and in 
several instances entire families, that were suffering under the effects of 
the downfall of Poland. A few have been assisted in their wish to go to 
America, and otherwise the best disposition has been made of the funds 
that the circumstances and our judgment would allow. The impropriety 
of alluding more directly to the particular cases that came under examina- 
tion, will at once be felt. We may say, however, that the regular pensions 
of the French Central Committee would have been interrupted in two 
instances, and the Poles dependent on this arrangement left without their 
means of daily existence, had it not fortunately been in our power to 
make them loans to meet the exigencies. 

The contributions that were made in America, in behalf of Poland, 
were never expected to produce any efficient pecuniary succors. ‘They 
were useful as showing those that struggled that the sympathies of a 
great people were with them; and in this sense they were doubly dear, 
since policy had in an unusual degree, checked the flow of European 
sympathy in their favor. Unhappily, these contributions reached Paris 
too late to be of any other use than that which has been here reported. 
We have heard from Polish officers of experience, that had the flags sent 
from Boston been received, they might have been the means of even 
gaining a battle, in the isolated and depressed state of the nation; for it 
is well known that while there is no despair so chilling as that of the 
forsaken, there is no enterprize so elastic as that which is cheered by the 
plaudits of those we believe to have already gained the goal for which we 
struggle. 

We have never considered the small sums it has been our good fortune 
to be the instruments of distributing as a charity, but as the right of those 
to whom it was presented. We have regarded it as the offering of one 
brave and generous people to another. Our duties have ceased simply 
because our means are exhausted. The records of the proceedings are left 
in the hands of the late Secretary, and to them we refer for any further 
details, should they be required either by the government in its investiga- 
tion of the case of Dr. Howe, or by any of the committees in America. 

In taking leave of the public, we cannot refrain from urging every one 
of our fellow citizens to remember, that when an emigrant Pole presents 
himself at his door, his hospitality and friendship are asked in behalf of 
a man that is the victim of a noble patriotism, whose efforts have been 
defeated more from the heartless calculations and policy in third parties, 
than by the valor of his enemies. 

Paris, June 30, 1832. J. Fentmore Cooper, Chairman ad in. 
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Saml. B. F. Morse James H. Haven C. W. Pennock 
R. W. Habersham, jr. Wm. J. Todd W. W. Gerhard 
'Ashbel Smith _ J. Stoddard W. Selden 
Thomas J. A. Cooke Ralph Emerson?’ Sylvester Hovey 
John F. Adams Benj. Curtis Joseph W. Paul 
Francis Carnes W. B. Draper Ed. Hallowell. 


Henry R. CLeveLano, Secretary. 


” Ralph Waldo Emerson was not in Paris at this time, nor at the time of the previous 
meeting. 
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SEVEN LETTERS OF WALT WHITMAN 


ROLLO G. SILVER 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


HILE preparing a calendar of the letters of Walt Whitman, I 

have located seven which deserve an immediate printing. These 
letters are printed without change from the manuscript. Whitman's 
textual changes, however, are noted in square brackets. 


I 


The following letter was written when Whitman was an editor of 
The Brooklyn Daily Times. It is to a relative or close friend of Hector 
Tyndale, who at that time was in the china business in Philadelphia.* 
Whitman also refers to Tyndale in a letter to his mother written nine 
years later: “Hector Tyndale has been to see me again—always talks 
about you—”.” 

This letter is printed by kind permission of The Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California (HM 6848). 


Brooklyn, Saturday Afternoon, 
July 20, 1857. 
Dear Friend, 

Do not suppose, because I have delayed writing to you, that I 
have forgotten you.—No, that will never be—I often recall your 
visits to me, and your goodness.—I think profoundly of my friends 
—though J cannot write to them by the post office—I write to them 
more to my satisfaction, through my poems.— 

Tell Hector I thank him heartily for his invitation and letter— 
O it is not from any mind to slight him that I have not answered it, 
or accepted the friendly call—I am so non-polite—so habitually 
wanting in my responses and ceremonies.—That is me—much that 
is bad, harsh, an undutiful person, a thriftless debtor, is me.— 

I spent an evening with Mr. Arnold? and Mrs. Price* lately. — 


1 McElroy's Philadelphia City Directory for 1858 (Philadelphia, 1858), p. 694. 

* The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman (New York, 1902), VIII, 180. 

3 The Mr. A. mentioned in Helen Price’s reminiscences of Whitman printed in Richard 
M. Bucke, Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 26. Mr. A., according to Helen Price, 
“was living with his daughter’s family” (zbid.). Therefore, Mr. A. cannot be identified as 
George Arnold (1834-1865), the poet and friend of Whitman. 

“Abby Hills Price (1814-1878), a good friend of Whitman from 1856 until her death. 
A short biography of her appears in Putnam’s Monthly, V, 163 (Nov., 1908). i 
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Mrs. Price and Helen® had been out all day with the sewing 
machine, at Mr. Beecher’s—either Henry Ward’s, or his father’s. 
They had done a great day’s work—as much, one of the Beecher 
ladies said, as a sempstress could have got through with in six 
months.—Mrs. P. and Helen had engagements for a fortnight 
ahead, to go out among families and take the sewing machine.— 
What a revolution this little piece of furniture is producing —Is’nt 
it quite an encouragement— 

I got into quite a talk with Mr. Arnold about Mrs. Hatch.°—He 
says the pervading thought of her speeches is that first exists the 
spirituality of any thing, and that gives existence to things, the earth, 
plants, animals, men, women.’—But that Andrew Jackson Davis puts 
matter as the subject of his homilies, and the primary source of all 
results—I suppose the soul among the rest.°—Both are quite de- 
termined in their theories—Perhaps when they know [much (in- 
serted)| more, both of them will be much less determined.— 

A minister, Rev. Mr. Porter,® was introduced to me this morn- 
ing—a Dutch Reformed minister, and editor of the “Christian In- 
telligencer,” N. Y—Would you believe it—he had been reading 
“Leaves of Grass,” and wanted more?—He said he hoped I retained 
the true Reformed faith which I must have inherited from my 
mother’s Dutch ancestry.—I not only assured him of my retaining 
[the (deleted )] faith in that sect, but that I had perfect faith in all 
sects, and was not inclined to reject one single one—but believed 
[that they were (deleted )| each to be about as far advanced as [they 
(deleted )| it could be, considering what had preceded [them (de- 
leted )| it~and moreover that every one was the needed representa- 


ëA daughter of Abby Hills Price. 

° The spiritist better known as Mrs. Cora Linn Victoria (Scott) Richmond (1840-1923). 

TCE“... but Love is that deep, life-giving element, that fountain of perpetual purity 
and goodness, which manifests itself in this two-fold form of Hope and Faith, but which 
is really the pervading attribute of Deity, the principle upon which human souls are 
fashioned, the principle upon which all nature revolves in its course, upon which humanity 
lives, breathes, goes forever onward in its immortal destiny” (Mrs. Cora L. V. Hatch, 
A Discourse on Faith, Hope and Love, New York, 1858, p. 16). 

* Cf. “—spirit is a word which signifies, in my mind, an organization of matter in the 
highest state of advancement, refinement, and perfection” (Andrew Jackson Davis, The 
Great Harmonia; being A Philosophical Revelation of the Natural, Spiritual, and Celestial 
Universe, Boston, 1853, II, 248). 

° Rev. Elbert Stothoff Porter (1819-1888) was minister of the Williamsburgh Church, 
Brooklyn, from 1848 until 1883. For his biography, see C. E. Corwin, 4 Manual of the 
Reformed Church in America (New York, 1922), p. 456. 
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tive of sts truth—or of something needed as much as truth.—I had 
quite a good hour with Mr. Porter—we grew friends—and I am to 
go dine with the head man of the head congregation of Dutch Pres- 
byterians in Brooklyn, Eastern District! 

I have seen Mrs. Walton once [or twice (inserted )| since you left 
Brooklyn,—I dined there.—I feel great sympathy with her, on some 
accounts.—Certainly, she is not happy.— 

Fowler & Wells’® are bad persons for me.—They retard my book 
very much.—It is worse than ever.—I wish now to bring out a third 
edition—I have now a hundred poems ready (the last edition had 
thirty-two.)—and shall endeavor to make an arrangement with 
some publisher here to take the plates from F. & W. and make the 
additions needed, and so bring out the third edition—F. & W. are 
very willing to give up the plates—they want the thing off their 
hands.—In the forthcoming Vol. I shall have, as I said, a hundred 
poems, and no other matter but poems—(no letters to or from Emer- 
son—no Notices or any thing of that sort.)—It is, I know well 
enough, that that must be the zrue Leaves of Grass—and I think it 
[(the new Vol.) (inserted)| has an aspect of completeness, and 
makes its case clearer-—The old poems are all retained —The differ- 
ence is in the new character given to the mass, by the additions.— 

Dear friend, I do not feel like fixing a day on which I will come 
and make my promised visit—How it is I know not, but I hang 
back more and more from making visits, even to those I have much 
happiness in being with.— 

Mother is well—all are well——Mother often speaks about you.— 
We shall all of us remember you always with more affection than 
you perhaps suppose.—Before I come to Philadelphia, I shall send 
you or Hector a line-— 

—Wishing Peace & Friendship 
Walt Whitman. 


II 


The following letter, acknowledging a contribution for his hospital 
work during the Civil War, is in the Charles Roberts Autograph Collec- 
tion at Haverford College. It is printed by permission. 


The publishers of the second edition of Leaves of Grass (1856). 
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Washington, 
Saturday morning Jan 17 ’63. 
Dear Mr Wood, 

So your generous heart moved you to send the sick and dying 
young men in the hospitals a handsome little contribution of money 
(toward $4) I thank you, dear sir, in their name——and in my own, 
as the organ of your charity. I have distributed part of it in Ward 6, 
(Dr. Leman, ward surgeon) Campbell Hospital**—and shall to-day 
bestow the rest in the Patent Office Hosp.** my friend, I must meet 
you soon again. e 

Truly yours 
Walt Whitman. 


II 


The following letter was written to John Swinton, the journalist and 
orator. Swinton, at that time was managing editor of The New York 
Times?” The article Whitman mentions appeared in that paper on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1863, with the title “The Great Army of the Sick.” When the 
article ‘was reprinted in The Wound Dresser, the title was changed to 
“The Great Army of the Wounded.”*4 

This item is printed from the original manuscript in the possession of 
the present writer. 


Washington 
Feb. 23d. 1863 


John, I write to call your attention to an article (Times Cor- 
respondence,) I have [just written & (inserted)] sent about the 
Military Hospitals here,—as they are so generally and sadly interest- 
ing to the public—You will easily recognize the article—I enclose 
you my address—write me a line about it, at your leisure.—(to- 
morrow or next day.) 

Is William*> in New York—or where? 

The article is to be paid for. 

Walt. 


**For Whitman's description of this hospital, see The Complete Writings of Wale W his- 
man (New York, 1902), IV, 48. 

“For Whitman's description of this hospital, see ibid., IV, 46. 

Robert Waters, Career and Conversation of John Swinton (Chicago, 1902), p. 16. 

“The Wound Dresser, ed. R. M. Bucke (Boston, 1898), p. 1. 

% William Swinton (1833-1892), historian, brother of John. 
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IV 


This letter was written to Dr. O. K. Sammis, who was a friend of 
Whitman and might have been his personal physician at the time.!® It is 
written on stationery with the printed heading: “Attorney General’s 
Office, Washington.” ‘This item is-printed by permission of The Hunt- 
ington Library, San Marino, California, (HL 1877). 


March 13, 1868. 
My dear Doctor, 

Your note has just come to hand, stating that you intend a visit 
to Washington, & desire a situation. *My friend, if [that is your sole 
object here, & (inserted )] you depend upon any thing of that kind, 
(unless you have some special friend who has great influence, or 
offices at his disposal,) I seriously advise you against any such enter- 
prise. I myself have no influence at all, being a mere clerk, & of 
low grade—& our office is in confusion—the Attorney General hav- 
ing yesterday resigned his place’’—& it being very probable that the 
rest of the Cabinet will follow before long; They are discharging 
many of the Department employés,—& appointing none-—For some 
months to come,—indeed for the ensuing year, every thing will be 
unsettled & in suspense here—. 

—There is nothing new with me—nor in our family. 

Yours, &c. 
Walt Whitman 
with friendliest regards. 


V 


This letter, addressed to the editor of The New York Tribune, refers 
to “A Week at West Hills,’ which appeared in that paper on August 4, 
1881. The letter is in the New York Public Library. 


5 East 65th Street New York 
noon Aug. 3 81 
My dear Sir 
I send you a letter for Summer Leisure column—say for the paper 
of to-morrow—[ Aug 4 (inserted in blue pencil)]| the price is $10o— 


1 Tn a letter to his mother, Whitman says, “The throat and the bronchia are lined . . . 
(it is Dr. Sammis’s mucous membrane, you know)” (The Wound Dresser, p. 65). 

"Henry Stanbery, the Attorney General, resigned “at the request of the executive to 
become one of his counsel on the impeachment trial” (Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, New York, 1900, V, 643). 
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[& 30 papers (znserted)|—I will call at the office about 9 this 
(Wednesday) evening to see the proof 
Walt Whitman.” 


VI 
The following post-card to John Burroughs is also in the New York 
Public Library. The card is post-marked 1888. 
328 Mickle Street 
Camden N J May 24 
Dear J B—I am ab’t in my usual general health, but /ameness bad,— 
had a fall a month ago, & turn’d my ankle in—dont think I will be 


able to come up to West Park— Ww 
verso: John Burroughs 
West Park 
Ulster Co: 
New York 
vil 


The following post-card was sent to Edward Carpenter less than six 
months before Whitman died. It is in the possession of the present 
writer. 


Camden N J—U S America Oct: 29 ’91—Am still holding on—same 
place Mickle street—not writing any for publication—suppose you 
rec'd my last little book “Good-Bye my Fancy’—J W Wallace!’ of 
Bolton, Eng: is here—-Dr Bucke is well & busy, same position, 
Canada—Harry Stafford?’ & all the S’s are as before—Herbert Gil- 
christ®* is at his place Centreport well—I have a bad complication of 
gastric bladder & catarrhal maladies. 
God bless you Walt Whitman. 
verso: Edward Carpenter 
Millthorpe, Holmesfield, 
near Sheffield 
England. 


1 Across the left side “personal” is written in blue pencil over the body of the letter. 

* An English admirer who did much to help the study of Whitman in England. He 
was a co-author of Visits to Walt Whitman in 1890-1891 (London, 1917). 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. George Stafford. The Staffords owned the farmhouse at 
Laurel Springs which Whitman visited. 

"The son of Anne Gilchrist. 
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STEPHEN CRANE AT SYRACUSE 


CLAUDE JONES 
The Johns Hopkins University 


ESPITE the interest in Stephen Crane which has been man- 

ifested by students of American literature, little is known of 
his six months at Syracuse University. After he had attained prom- 
inence, Crane legends arose there, making the accounts of his con- 
nection with the university as varied as they are incongruous. One 
still hears, for example, that he was the school’s greatest pitcher, that 
he stayed two years, and that he hid manuscripts in the walls of the 
fraternity house where he lived. No one has heretofore taken the 
trouble to examine the records. The items concerning Crane which 
appeared during his college year are as follows: 


Ocroper-NoveMBER, 1890. 

The freshmen class numbers over a hundred, of whom four have 
become Delta U’S. ... Our initiates from ’94 are: Stephen Crane of 
Asbury Park, N. J., prepared at the Hudson River Institute. . . (Delta 
Upsilon Quarterly, IX, 57, November, 1890). 

January, 1891. 

At the beginning of the winter term [January 6] Brother Stephen 
Crane, ’94, of Lafayette, entered the University, making a valuable addi- 
tion to our freshmen delegation. . . (ibid, IX, 157, February, 1891).* 

The minutes of the Syracuse chapter of Delta Upsilon for January 9, 
1891, record Crane’s first meeting. 

On January 30, 1891, Crane gave a literary report at fraternity meeting, 
recorded did. for that date. 


FEBRUARY. 
Personal . . . ’94—Stephen Crane has been quite ill during the past 
week (The University Herald, XIX, 90, February 16, 1891). 
Marcu. 
On Tuesday evening, the Gamma Phi Beta members of the Freshman 
class, entertained their college and city friends at the pleasant home of 
* Other notices of Crane’s arrival in Syracuse are as follows: The University News, IV, 


862 (Jan. 19, 1891); The Syracusan, XIII, 116 (Feb. 2, 1891); The University Herald, 
XIX, 72 (Jan. 19, 1891); The Syracuse Journal, Jan. 19, 1891. 
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Miss Featherly on South Avenue. . . . Besides the members of the chap- 
ter were present... Messrs... Crane... (The University Herald, 
XIX, 102, March 23, 1891). 

APRIL. 

The official records of Syracuse University show only that Stephen 
Crane received the grade of A (gr -+) in English literature in the Scien- 
tific course for the winter term (January 6-April 6) 1891. There is no 
indication that he was enrolled in any course during the Spring, when he 
played baseball for the university. 

Baseball. Syracuse vs St. Johns, Manlius; score: 14-11; Crane, catcher; 
A. B. 5, B. H. 2, S. B. 2, P. O. 3, A. 8, E.2; Two-base hits—... Crane... 
Passed Balls—Crane, 3... (The University News, IV, 955, April 21, 
1891). | 
May. 

Baseball. Syracuse vs St. Johns, Manlius; score: 11-17; Crane, short 
stop (zbid. IV, 971, May 4, 1891). 

On the ball field. Crane plays a good game behind the bat, but he 
is weak in throwing to second (The Syracusan, XIII, 174, May 4, 1891). 

The minutes of the Syracuse chapter of Delta Upsilon show that 
Crane gave a literary report at a meeting held May 8, 1891. 

“The King’s Favor,” a short story by Crane, appears for the first time 
(signed S. C.) in The University Herald, XIX, 128-131 (May, 1891). 

Baseball . . . The weak spot in the team is evidently at short, though 
Crane plays that position much better than Wright. ... Syracuse vs 
Union College, Schenectady; Crane ss: A. B. 5, R. 2, H. 0, S. B. 0, P. O. 0, 
A. 3, E. 5 (The University News, TV, 979, May 11, 1891). 

Syracuse vs Hamilton; score: 3-1; Crane ss; A. B. 3, R. 1, 1B. o, P. O. 
1, A. 1, E.o... double plays, Crane to Redington . . . (ibid, IV, 989, 
May 19, 1891). 

Syracuse vs Rochester; Score: 31-5; Crane, ss; A. B. 7, R. 3, 1B. 3, S. B. 
o, P. O. o, A. o0, E. x (ibid.). 

Syracuse University vs (Syracuse, N. Y.) Stars; Crain [sic] was ap- 
plauded for good work behind the bat (Syracuse Standard, p. 6, May 24, 
1891). 

Syracuse vs Hobart; score: 5-6; Crane, ss; A. B. 2, R. o, 1B. 1, S. B. o, 
P. O. 1, A, 0, E. o (ibid., p. 995, May 25, 1891). 

June. 

Syracuse vs Colgate; score: 6-13; Crane, ss. (ébid., p. 1003, June 1, 
1891). 

Syracuse University vs Syracuse (N. Y.) A. C,; Crane rb & lf. (ibid. 
p. 6, June 11, 1891). 
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The minutes of the Syracuse chapter of Delta Upsilon show that Crane 
attended his last meeting on June 12, 1891. 

The Onondagan of ’92 (the yearbook published by the junior class) 
indicates that Crane was included in the following activities: Hudson 
River Institute Alumni Association, of which he was secretary-treasurer; 
Delta Upsilon fraternity and its eating club, Tooth Pick Club; Nut- 
brown Maiden, a Delta Upsilon coasting club; and the Delta Upsilon 
cricket club, of which he was captain. The editors of The Onondagan 
selected “grinds” for several members of the four classes. Crane was one 
of the freshmen so distinguished. His “grind” reads: 


Sweet drop of pure and pearly light, 
In thee the rays of virtue shine, 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 


There remains only the following inscription, burned in the east wall 
of the Delta Upsilon cupola: 
Sunset—1891—May 
Steph Crane 


ELLERY CHANNING'S COLLABORATION WITH EMERSON 


ROLLO G. SILVER 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


N Thoreau the Poet-Naturalist, William Ellery Channing the younger 

printed part of a manuscript written in 1853 and originally entitled 
“Country Walking.”! In a note concerning this manuscript, F. B. San- 
born wrote: 


I have the original draft in pencil. It was all carefully copied out 
by Channing and the copy submitted to Mr. Emerson, from whose 
collection of manuscripts it came to me, but only in part. What be- 
came of the rest I know not; but suppose it remained in Channing’s 
hands, and was used by him to print from in 1873. He communi- 
cated to me then the general fact that he had taken the walks de- 
scribed, with Emerson and Thoreau, and that his description of 
them passed from hand to hand among the three for revision. I 


* William Ellery Channing, Thoreau the Poet-Naturalist, ed. F. B. Sanborn (Boston, 
1902), pp. 133-178. 
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suppose this was strictly true, so long as the plan remained to print 
the whole as a book; but when that was given up, for what reason 
I cannot say, the details of the affair seem to have been forgotten by 
Mr. Emerson. At least, he never spoke of them to me, although he 
complained that Channing had done ill to print things from his 
‘manuscript which he had not yet given to the world. Perhaps he 
may have fancied—his memory even then being somewhat impaired 
—that his friend had secretly copied them; but that cannot have 
been the case.” 

More details of the transaction are presented in the following letters 
from Channing to Emerson. Unfortunately, the replies of Emerson can- 
not be located. The letters are printed without change from the original 
manuscripts in the possession of the present writer. Channing’s textual 
changes are noted in square brackets. 


I 
Concord Mass. Oct 1, ’53. 

Dear Mr Emerson 

When I began upon the mss. which is here finished, I wrote you 
a letter saying on what terms I proposed to write & which I called 
an ultimatum. To this letter you made no reply but meeting me 
somewhere said the work was to be a joint undertaking. 

Afterwards we again talked over the matter, & you [said (in- 
serted )| “if a bookseller could not be found to take the mss. you 
would take it yourself.” By this I supposed you to mean you would 
pay for it. 

Being in the greatest possible need of money I hope nothing will 
prevent the execution of your promise. 

Yours 


WEC 


T. O. 

I should not allude to these details was not the state of my affairs 
the worst possible. Neither should I think it advisable for one liter- 
ary man to buy mss from another was not one at the top of the hill 
& the other at the bottom. But either the fortunate must help the 
[un (żnserted)] fortunate or the last must go to the [bottom (de- 
leted)| devil. 


7 Ibid., p. 132. 
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One word of the mss, it does not appear to me to be wholly want- 
ing in merit for I know there are several good things in it by your- 
self, of the balance I can only say it has been done conscientiously. 
And nothing would please me so much as to get it to press because 
thus only can I vindicate my life from idleness & lack of thought. 
But God knows that whatever pleases me, He will not at all permit. 


II 


Oct 6 Concord Mass ’53. 
My dear Emerson 

I have recd your letter of the 6th & am greatly obliged to you for 
it. Nothing but an indispensable necessity led me to call your atten- 
tion to this matter, & I am confident that your long devotion to me 
will not go unrewarded even in this singular world. 

I am glad to hear there is a chance for the Walks in type & cer- 
tainly your great critical skill and finesse I would greatly demand. 
I know that these walks contain good things & with a revision will 
look very differently from what they do now. Pray give yourself 
no uneasiness about them or turn your attention from what is far 
more important. Anything that I can do will be done in the 
premises, & with the utmost faith in your excellence. I am 

Affectionately yours 
W. E. C. 


R W Emerson Esq Concord 


HI 
Oct. 26, 1853. 
Dear Mr Emerson 
in your note of Oct 7, you say you have mislaid the note contain- 
ing the terms on which I was to write the Country Walking. 
These terms were a work in five [parts in five (deleted)] 
monthly parts at $20. a part. My part of the contract is done; the 
mss. is [done (deleted )] finished & consists of more than 30 chapters. 
Yours 
W. E. C. 
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JEFFERSON AND BISHOP BURNET 


F. C. PRESCOTT 
Cornell University 


TAS anyone noticed that Thomas Jefferson, in the well-known 

letter, written ten days before his death, in which he declines 
an invitation to take part in the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Independence, draws upon Burnet’s History of His Own Times 
for an often repeated sentence? I quote two passages, italicizing the 
similarities: 

The general spread of the light of science [Jefferson says] has already 
laid open to every view the palpable truth, that the mass of mankind has 
not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted and 
spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace of God. 


Burnet is recording the dying speech of Rumbold, executed for 
his share in Monmouth’s Rebellion: 


He [Rumbold] said, he was not for a commonwealth, but for a kingly 
government according to the laws of England; but he did not think that 
the king has his authority by any divine right, which he expressed in 
rough but significant words. He said, he did not believe that God had 
made the greater part of mankind with saddles on their backs, and bridles 
in their mouths, and some few booted and spurred to ride the rest? 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
voted to extend the present arrangement of a joint subscription to 
PMLA and American Literature through the year 1935. Both jour- 
nals may thus be obtained at a price of $7.20 annually. All checks 
and orders are to be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, 
Treasurer of the Modern Language Association, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York City. 

J. B. H. 


1 To Roger C. Weightman, June 24, 1826, in Writings, Memorial Ed., XVI, 181: 
* Burnet, History, 1724-1734, 1, 633-634. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DISSERTATIONS on InprvipuaL AUTHORS: 

Mathew Carey: His Printing, Publishing, and Bookselling Business. 
Chester T. Hallenbeck (Columbia). 

Emerson’s Idea of Progress. William J. McGlothlin, II (Chicago). 
Mr. McGlothlin has abandoned The Social Criticism of Herman 
Melville. 


DissERTATIONS ON Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 

A Critical History of the New York Sun under Dana. Candace 
Stone (Columbia). 

Georgia Literary Periodicals to 1865. Subject changed from Literary 
Culture in Georgia before 1860. B. H. Flanders (Duke). 


DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

American Prose Fiction, 1789-1800. E. D. Finch (Yale, 1933). 

The Chicago Novel. Lennox B. Gray (Chicago, 1935). - 

The Novels of Cooper in Relation to American Criticism. Dorothy 
Waples (Yale, 1932). 

The Cuban Crisis as Reflected in the New York Press. J. E. Wisan 
(Columbia, History, 1934). Published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. $4.50. 

An Analysis and Critical Examination of Some Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Philosophy of John Dewey. W. F. Feldman (Johns 
Hopkins, 1932). Published by the Johns Hopkins University — 
Press. 

Jonathan Edwards as a Man of Letters. Thomas H. Johnson (Har- 
vard, 1934). 

Jonathan Edwards’s View of Human Nature. Clarence H. Faust 
(Chicago, 1935). To be published in part as Jonathan Edwards: 
Selections and Preface, American Writers Series, American Book 
Company. 

James J. Faran, The Cincinnati Inquirer, and the Civil War. C. R. 
Wilson (Chicago, 1934). 

German Opinion of America Reflected in Two German Periodicals: 
Die Deutsche Rundschau and Die Neue Rundschau. Ralph V. 
Ehle (Johns Hopkins, 1933). 

Margaret Smith’s Journal. Cecil B. Williams (Chicago, 1934). 

Joseph Medill and the Chicago Tribune during the Civil War. T. E. 
Strevey (Chicago, 1930). 
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The Missouri Democrat and the Civil War. Lucy L. Tasher (Chi- 
cago, 1934). 

The Problem of American Literature as Seen by Contemporary 
Critics, 1815-1830. William Ellery Sedgwick (Harvard, 1934). 

A Scientist in the Early Republic, Samuel Latham Mitchill, 1764- 
1831. C. R. Hall (Columbia, History, 1934). Published by the 
Columbia University Press, 1934. $2.50. 

The Theme of Success in American Literature of the Last Quarter of 

a the Nineteenth Century. A. Whitney Griswold (Yale, 1933). 

Mary Virginia Hawes Terhune. Mary Hudson Wright, Sue Ben- 
nett College, London, Ky. Published as Abstract No. 147, by 
George Peabody College. 

Henry T. Tuckerman. Miss Sidney R. McLean (Yale, 1934). 

The Life and Works of Gulian Crommelin Verplanck. Mrs. Sarah 
King Harvey (Chicago, 1934). 

The Washington Press in the Jacksonian Period. C. H. Smith 

. (Duke, History, 1933). 


IV. Disserration Susyects DROPPED: 

American Culture as Seen through Early Magazines. J. E. Wisan 
(Columbia, History). 

The Control of the Press in the Old South. L. W. Meyer (Colum- 
bia, History). 

George Cary Eggleston. Ewing Anderson (Duke). 

Some French Influences upon Emerson. Mrs. Ruth Jackson (Yale). 
Released to Robert Turner (Yale). 

Richard Watson Gilder. Walter G. Henneberg (Pennsylvania). 

J. G. Holland. Harry F. Fore (Chicago). 

Early Life of Thomas Paine. Frank Smith (Columbia). 

Richard Malcolm Johnston. Francis T. Long (Columbia). 


V. OTHER RESEARCH IN PROGRESS: 

Helen Drew (Rockford College). The Reception of American Men 
of Letters of the Nineteenth Century as Lecturers and Visitors in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley. 

Edd Winfield Parks (Obion, Tenn.). Henry Timrod, a Biography; 
also Southern Literary Criticism. 

Ernest E. Lersy, Bibliographer. 
Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 

[Apams, Joun] Haraszti, Z. “John Adams on Religion. His Marginal 
Notes in John Disney’s “Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Arthur 
Ashley Sykes, D.D? Now First Published.” More Books: Bull. of 
B. P. L., IX, 373-398 (Dec., 1934). 

In addition to the marginal notes there are some comments by the 
editor on the religious interests of John Adams. 

[BarLow, JoeL] Zunder, T. A. “Notes on the Friendship of Joel Barlow 
and Tom Paine.” Am. Book Collector, VI, 96-99 (March, 1935). 

New light on Paine’s relations with the Barlow family. 

[BrerrNaLL, Joseren] Bloore, S. “Joseph Breintnall, First Secretary of 
the Library Company.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LIX, 42-56 
(Jan., 1935). 

Account of the literary and scientific activities of the author of 
some of “The Busy-Body” papers. 

[Carzy, Maruew] See item under Lea, Henry C. in Section IL. 

[Carrrat, Hocguer] Kimball, L. R. “An Account of Hocquet Caritat.” 
Colophon, Part XVIII (Sept., 1934). 

Account of the activities of the eighteenth-century New York pub- 
lisher, bookseller, and operator of circulating libraries. 

{Creveceur, H. Sr. J.] Rice, H. C. “The American Farmer’s Letters.” 
Colophon, Part XVIII (Sept., 1934). 

Some new light on Crévecceur, with a check-list of his most impor- 
tant writings. 

[Frenzau, Pump] Leary, G. L. “An Uncollected Item in the Bibliog- 
raphy of Philip Freneau.” Am. Lit., VI, 331-334 (Nov., 1934). 

A prospectus for a weekly newspaper, dated July 4, 1794, is the 
item. It is reprinted in full. 

{FranKLIN, Benjamin] Jorgenson, C. E. “The Source cë Benjamin 
Franklin’s Dialogues between Philocles and Horatio (1730).” Am. 
Lit., VI, 337-339 CNov., 1934). 

A direct source seems to be the Characteristics of Shaftesbury. ` 

McMurtrie, D. C. “The Correspondence of Peter Timothy, Printer of 
Charlestown [S. C.], with Benjamin Franklin.” S. C. Hist. and Gen. 
Mag., XXXV, 123-129 (Oct., 1934). 

Four letters from Timothy to Franklin, dated June 14, 1754; June 
8, 1755; Aug. 24, 1772; and June 12, 1777. 
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[ JEFFERSON, THomas| Chamberlayne, C. G. “Three Old Letters.” Va. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XLIII, 63-65 (Jan., 1935). 

The letters are: from John Randolph of Roanoke to a Mr. Simpson 
(or Simson), Dec. 18, 1813; George Tucker to Edmund W. Rootes, 

. May 27, 1831; and Thomas Jefferson to John H. Freeman, Jan. 5, 1807. 

Chandler, J. A. C. “Jefferson and William and Mary College.” Wm. 
and Mary College Quart. Hist. Mag., XIV, 304-307 (Oct., 1934). 

[MatHer, Corron] Hornberger, Theodore. “The Date, the Source, and 
the Significance of Cotton Mather’s Interest in Science.” Am. Lit, 
VI, 413-420 (Jan., 1935). 

The persistent scientific aspect of Mather’s mind is discussed. He 
derived much of his scientific information from books on natural the- 
ology; he sought to use contemporary science for a religious purpose; 
his scientific interests, developed much earlier than heretofore sus- 
pected, manifest a deistic tendency. 

[Parne, THomas] See item under Barlow, Joel. 

[Pasrortus, F. D.] Jenkins, C. F. “Francis Daniel Pastorius.” Am.-Ger- 
man Rev., I, 22-25 ‘(Dec., 1934). 

Brief review of Pastorius’s life in Germany and in Pennsylvania, 
and of his contributions to early American culture. 

[‘Tucker, St. Gzorce} Coleman, Mrs. G. P. “Randolph and Tucker Let- 
ters.” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XLIII, 41-46 (Jan. 1935). 

A letter, dated March 30, 1781, from Martha D. Bland to Frances 
Bland Tucker, at this time wife of St. George Tucker. 

[WituiaMs, Rocer] Wiener, F. B. “Roger Williams’ Contribution to 
Modern Thought.” R. I. Hist. Soc. Coll, XXVIII, 1-20 (Jan., 1935). 

[MisceLLaNEous| Dodd, W. E. “The Emergence of the First Social 
Order in the United States.” Am. Hist. Rev., XL, 217-231 (Jan., 1935). 

Holliday, Carl. “Colonial Laughter.” Eng. Jour, XXIV, 125-136 (Feb. 
1935). 

Extracts from the writings of various early writers. 

Howard, M. C. “The Maryland Gazette: An American Imitation of the 
Tatler and the Spectator.” Md. Hist. Mag., XXIX, 295-298 (Dec.,, 
1934). 

Short critical study of essays in Maryland’s first colonial newspaper. 

Pattee, F. L. “The British Theater in Philadelphia in 1778.” Am. Lit. 
VI, 381-388 (Jan., 1935). 

Largely a record of plays performed by, British officers. 

Penniman, T. D. “The Early History of the ‘Baltimore American’.” Md. 
Hist. Mag., XXVIII, 272-278 (Sept., 1933). 
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Brief account of the career of the newspaper from the time of its 
founding in 1473 as the Maryland Journal to its purchase by W. R. 
Hearst. 

Spruill, Julia C. “The Southern Lady’s Library, 1700-1776.” S. Aoun 
Ouart,, XXXIV, 2441 (Jan. 1935). 

Stoudt, J. J. “The German Press in Pennsylvania arid the American 
Revolution.” Penna, Mag: of Hist. and Biog, LIX, 74-90 (Jan., 1935). 

Study of German newspapers in Pennsylvania during the Revolu- 
tion, particularly those published by the Tory Saur brothers and by 
their Whig rival, John Heinrich Miller. 


II, 1800-1840 


[BaNicrort, Georce] Kraus, Michael. “George Bancroft 1834-1934.” New 
Eng. Quart, VI, 662-686 (Dec., 1934). 

[Brrant, W. C] Glicksberg, C. I. “Bryant and the United States Re- 
view.” New Eng. Quarta VII, 687-701 (Dec., 1934). | 
“William Cullen Bryant and Fanny Wright” Am. Lit, VI, 

424-432 (Jan., 1935). 
Fanny Wright’s lectures in New York prompted Bryant to write 
a satirical ode addressed to her. The poem is reprinted from The 
NewYork Evening Post for Jan. 17, 1829. 
([Boxzk, G. H.) Beatty, R: C. “Bayard Taylor and George H. Boker.” 
Am: Lit., VI, 316-327 (Nov., 1934). 
Passages fort the correspondétice of the two men are printed for 
the first titrie, and their mutual aid and criticism discussed. 
Taylor, Harvey. “Chetk-List to Writings by and about George H. Boker 
(1823-1890).” Am: Book Collector, V, 372-374 (Dec., 1934). 
Includes unpublished plays and uncollected writings. 
[Coon J. F.] Marckwardt, A. H. “The Chronology and Personnel of 
the Bread atid Cheese Club.” dm. Lit, VI, 389-399 (Jans 1935). 
The club was founded probably in i822 and continued to exist for 
a nutnber of years after Cooper’ s departure for Europe. A provisional 
foster of about 35 imemibers is presented. 
(Dana; R. Hy Jr] Hart, James D. “The Othér Writings of Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr.” Colophon, Part XIX (Decy 1934). 
Significant cointnentary based on Dana’s MSS. and his published 
work in the fields of law, diplomacy, arid criticism, 
(De Bow, J. D: B. ] Nixon, H.C. “J. D. B. De Bow, Publicist.’ South- 
west Rev. XX, 217-219 (Jan, 1935). 
Brief sketch of the editor well known in the Old South. 
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(Emerson, R. W.] Chazin, M. “Extracts from Emerson by Edgar Quinet 
(1844-1845).” Rev. de Littérature Comparée, XV, 136-149 (Jane 
March, 1935). 

Quinet’s notes show that at a critical period of his career he found 
help in Emerson. They also reveal that Emerson “penetrated into 
France earlier than into England.” 

Hotson, C. P. “Emerson and the ‘New-Church Quarterly Review’.” 
New-Church Mag., LIII, 169-183 (July-Sept., 1934) and 239-253 (Oct. 
Dec., 1934). 

Emerson possibly read an article on himself in The New-Church 
Quarterly Review (London) for April, 1848. That article is reprinted, 
and the position is held that, exasperated at the criticism therein con- 
tained, Emerson made an “ignominious exhibition of himself” in his 
final version of his essay on Swedenborg. 

H., O. N. “Queries from Emerson.” N. ia O. CLXVIII, 26 (Jan. 12, 
1935). 

Three unanswered questions concerning “Days,” “The Sphinx,” 
and “Man the Reformer.” 

[Fern, Fanny] Eckert, R. P. “Friendly Fragrant Fanny Ferns.” Colo- 
phon, Part XVIII (Sept, 1934). 

An account of Fanny Fern (Sara Payson Willis Parton, 1811-1872), 
with a check-list of the works of the author of sentimental novels and 
material for annuals. 

[Hatreck, Frrz-Greene] Adkins, N. F. “Two Unpublished Letters of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck.” Am. Book Collector, V, 301-304 (Oct. 1934) 
and 323-324 (Nov. 1934). 

Early letters, dated Dec. 5, 1812, and Dec. 7, 1813. 

[Hawrnorne, NarHanieL] Cherry, Fannye N. “A Note on the Source 


9%) 


of Hawthorne’s “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle” Am. Lit, VI, 437-439 
(Jan. 1935). . 

Two articles in The American Magazine of Useful and Entertain- 
ing Knowledge for 1836 may have given Hawthorne suggestions for 
his story. 

[Iavinc, WasHincron] Bennett, Susan S. “The Cheves Family of South 
Carolina.” S. C. Hist. and Gen. Mag, XXXV, 130-152 (Oct., 1934). 

Includes a letter from Irving to James Renwick, dated Dec. 8, 1812, 
concerning Langdon Cheves. 

Parsons, Coleman O. “Washington Irving Writes from Granada.” Am. 
Lit; VI, 439-443 (Jan., 1935)- 

A. letter by Irving addressed to his brother Pierre and dated April 

g, 1829, is printed for the first time. 
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Starke, Aubrey. “Irving’s ‘Haunted Ship’—-a Correction.” Am. Lit, VI, 
444-445 (Jan, 1935). 

An English annual gave the editor of Friendship’s Offering for 
1849 the story of “The Haunted Ship”—and not Irving. See N. F. 
Adkins, “An Uncollected Tale by Washington Irving,” dm. Lit., V, 
364-367 (Jan., 1934). 

Thompson, Ralph. “Irving’s ‘Haunted Ship.” dm. Lit, VI, 443-444 
(Jan. 1935). 

See description of item immediately above. 

[Lea, H. C.] Anonymous. : “15o Years of Publishing: Lea & Febiger, 
Medical Book Publishers of Philadelphia, Celebrate Their Sesqui- 
centennial This Year.” Pub. Week, CXXVII, 781-783 (Feb. 16, 1935). 

A brief historical account of a famous publishing house once 
known as Carey and Lea. Most of the material is taken from One 
Hundred and Fifty Years of Publishing: 1785-1935, issued by Lea and 
Febiger as a souvenir. 

[Loncrettow, H. W.] Goggio, Emilio. “The Sources of Longfellow’s 
Michael Angelo.” Romanic Rev., XXV, 314-324 (Oct.-Dec., 1934). 

A detailed account of Longfellow’s indebtedness to Vasari, Grimm, 
Cellini, Varchi, Condivi, Pignotti, and other authors. 

[MeLviLLE, Herman] Birss, J. H. “ “Travelling,” a New Lecture by Her- 
man Melville.” New Eng. Quart., VII, 725-728 (Dec., 1934). 

A report of Melville’s lecture delivered in Cambridge, Mass., on 
Feb. 21, 1860. 

Fagin, N. B. “Herman Melville and the Interior Monologue.” Am. Lit., 


VI, 433-434 (Jan., 1935). 
The “modern” method of the so-called interior monologue was em- 


ployed by Melville in Moby Dick. 
[Parkman, Francis] Johnson, Merle. “American First Editions: Francis 
Parkman [1823-1893].” Pub. Week., CXXVII, 263-264 (Jan. 19, 1935). 
[Por, E. A.] Adkins, N. F. “Poe’s Borrowings.” N. & Q., CLXVII, 
67-68 (July 28, 1934). 
The possible source of a line in Poe’s verses “To * * * *” (“I saw 
thee on thy bridal day”). 
Lot, Fernand. “Edgar Poe mis a nu?” Rev. Bleue, No. 23, pp. 901-905 
(Dec., 1934). 
Mabbott, T. O. “Echoes of Poe in Rossetti’s “Beryl Song.” N. & Q. 
CLXVIII, 77 (Feb. 2, 1935). 
Townsend-Warner, Sylvia. “Cross Out Louisa” New Statesman and 
Nation, VIIII, 730 (Nov. 17, 1934). 
In this review of Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s Edgar Allan Poe 
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(1934) it is pointed out that “Lines to Louisa,” often attributed to Poe, 
are taken from George Barnwell, A Novel (1798), by Thomas Skinner 
Surr. 

Varner, J. G. “Poe’s Tale of Jerusalem and The Talmud.” Am. Book 
Collector, VI, 56-57 (Feb., 1935).- 

Poe’s sources for the story. 

Whiteside, M. B. “Poe and Dickinson.” Personalist, XV, 315-326 
(Autumn, 1934). 

See also under Whitman, Walt, item by R. G. Silver. 

[Sıimms, W. G.] Hoole, W. S. “A Note on Simms’s Visits to the South- 
west.” Am. Lit, VI, 334-336 (Nov., 1934). 

New evidence is brought forward to set aright certain conclusions 
of H. M. Jarrell, who wrote on the same subject in the March, 1933, 
issue of the same journal (V, 29-35). 

[TayLor, Bayard] See entry under Boker, G. H., item by R. C. Beatty. 
[ Wesster, Noan] Read, A. W. “Noah Webster as a Euphemist.” Dialect 
Notes, V1, 385-390 (July, 1934). 

Examples of extreme euphemisms in Webster’s version of the Bible 
(1833). 

[Wuirman, Warr] Allen, G. W. “Walt Whitman Bibliography, 1918- 
1934.” Bull. of Bib., XV, 84-88 (Sept.-Dec., 1934). 

First instalment. Also published as Bulletin of Bibliography 
Pamphlets, No. 30, F. W. Faxon, Boston, 33 pp. 

“Biblical Echoes in Whitman’s Works.” Am. Lit, VI, 302-315 
(Nov., 1934). 

Biblical allusions, paraphrases, and quotations are listed from both 
the prose and verse of Whitman and the results tabulated. The author 
finds 160 illusions; the majority of which come from Genesis, Mat- 
thew, and Luke. 

Baker, Portia. “Walt Whitman and The Atlantic Monthly.” Am. Lit., 
VI, 283-301 (Nov., 1934). 

The reaction of The Atlantic and its editors to Whitman is dis- 
cussed. While the magazine gave space for a genuine review of only 
one of the editions of Leaves of Grass published during the poet’s life, 
it was slightly more generous of its pages so far as editorial comment 
is concerned. “The Atlantic, consistently with its avowed aim as a 
conserving and ethical force in literature, steered a steady course, 
veering only slightly and very cautiously toward Whitman as the years 

assed.” 
Campbell, Killis. “The Evolution of Whitman as Artist.” Am. Lit., VI, 
254-263 (Nov., 1934). 
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Following Triggs and Holloway, the article undertakes to illustrate 
types and methods of revision in the various editions of Leaves of 
Grass. In general, these revisions indicate: “a marked gain in taste,” 
“a decided gain in picturesqueness and comeliness of phrase,” and a 
“pronounced gain” in verse quality and cadence. The last decade of 
the poet’s life saw a decline in his artistic capacity. 

Glicksberg, C. I. “A Friend of Walt Whitman.” Am. Book Collector, 
VI, 91-94 (March, 1935). 
Whitman’s relations to Charles Godfrey Leland and Henry P. 
_ Leland. 
“A Walt Whitman Parody.” Am. Lit., VI, 436-437 (Jan., 1935). 
The parody of Whitman reprinted in the March, 1933, issue of dm. 
Lit. was used in 1864 by Thomas L. Nichols in his Forty Years of 
American Life. i 
“Walt Whitman in 1862.” Am, Lit., VI, 264-282 (Nov., 1934). 

Material from Whitman’s notebooks in the Harned Collection of 
the Library of Congress is selected and printed so as to form a “more 
or less complete chronology” of the poet’s movements and experiences 
during 1862. Of special interest are the names of many of his lowly 
friends. 

Myers, Henry A. “Whitman’s Conception of the Spiritual Democracy, 
1855-1856.” Am. Lit, VI, 239-253 (Nov., 1934). 

Whitman’s conception was that of an “inner democracy of the 
spirit,” and its outlines became so firmly embedded in his art in the 
years 1855-1856 that later when the vision grew dim he was still con- 
sistently maintaining his older point of view. 

Silver, R. G. “A Note about Whitman’s Essay on Poe.” Am. Lit, VI, 
435-436 (Jan. 1935). 

The text of Whitman’s remarks made in 1875 at the unveiling of 
the Poe monument in Baltimore is reprinted from a Washington 
newspaper. It varies from the version included in Specimen Days. 

[Wuirrier, J. G.] Sayles, N. L. “A Note on Whittier’s Snow-Bound.” 
-~ Am. Lit, VI, 336-337 (Nov., 1934). 
The game “cross-pins,” mentioned in the poem, is explained, 
[WiLo, R. H.] Starke, Aubrey. “Richard Henry Wilde in New Orleans 
and the Establishment of the University of Louisiana.” La, Hist, . 
Quart., XVII, 605-624 (Oct., 1934). 

Account of the life of Wilde, with special emphasis upon his last 
years in New Orleans (1844-1847), when he was scheduled to teach in 
the newly formed University of Louisiana Law School. 
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[Witus, N, P,] Fenn, W, P, “The Source of One of Willis’s Sketches,” 
Am. Lit, VI, 421-426 (Jan, 1935). 

“The Inlet of Peach Blossoms” is an interesting patchwork of ideas, 
‘names, and excerpts from Sir John Francis Davis's The Poetry of the 
Chinese, which indicates the fact that Willis borrowed materials with- 
out assimilating them. 

[Miscetangzous] Harker, M. H. “Journal of a Quaker Maid.” Va, 
Quart, Rev, XI, 61-81 (Jan, 1935). 

The diary of Mary Haines Harker for May to Dec,, 1853, containing 
allusions to contemporary literary matters, 

Jordan, Philip D. “Letters of Eliab Parker Mackintire, of Boston 1845- 
1863.” Bull. of N. Y, P, L, SX XVII, 831-865 (Oct., 1934) and 954- 
977 (Nov. 1934). 

Letters addressed to an Iowa friend, informing him of the literary 
and social movements of the time. 

Keidel, G, C. “Early Maryland Newspapers.” Md. Hist. Mag, XXIX, 
310-322 (Dec., 1934). 

Bibliographical list continued, 

McMurtrie, D, C. “Supplemental —Washington Newspapers, 1852-1890, 
Inclusive: A Supplement to Professor Meany’s List.” Wash. Hist. 
Quart, XXVI, 34-64 (Jan, 1935). 

Spotts, C. B, “The Development of Fiction on the Missouri Frontier 

- (1830-1860)—Part IV.” Mo, Hist, Rev, XXIX, 100-108 (Jan., 1935). 

This section deals chiefly with tales by John S. Robb, 

Thompson, Ralph, “The Maria Monk Affair.” Colophon, Part XVIJ 
(June, 1934). | 

The adventures of Maria Monk and her Awful Disclosures (1836). 


ITI, 1870-1900 


[Case G, W.] Warfel, H, R. “George W. Cable Amends a Mark 
Twain Plot.” Am, Lit, VI, 328-331 (Nov, 1934). 

In 1884 Clemens, Cable, and Gilder corresponded about a joint 
“literary scheme.” A letter of Cable’s to Gilder, dated May 9, 1884, is 
printed. In it Cable writes out his plans for amending a plot which 
Clemens had sketched in an epistle, 

[Cremens, S. C.] Anonymous, “Mark Twain Centennial! ta Be Cel- 
ebrated,” Pub, Week., CXXVII, 697 (Feb, 9, 1935). 

Plans for various methods of celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Clemens, 

Partridge, H. M. “Did Mark Twain Perpetrate Literary Hoaxes?” Am. 
Book Collector, V, 351-357 (Dec, 1934). 
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Discussion of Clemens’s early work published under pseudonyms. 
Stewart, Herbert L. “Mark Twain on the Jewish Problem.” Dalhousie 
Rev, XIV, 455-458 (Jan. 1935). 
Critical consideration of Clemens’s essay “Concerning the Jews.” 
See also entry under Cable, G. W. 
[Dickinson, Emity] Bass, Althea: “A Classmate of Emily Dickinson.” 
Colophon, Part XIX (Dec., 1934). 

Sarah Worcester and her relations with Emily Dickinson at Mount 

Holyoke. 

See also under Poe, E. 4., item by M. B, Whiteside. 

[Giiper, R. W.] See entry under Cable, G. W. 

| James, Henry] Cantwell, Robert. “The Return of Henry James.” New 
Republic, LXXXI, 119-121 (Dec. 12, 1934). 

Describes “a curious sort of revival of interest, of critical interest at 
any rdte, in the work of Henry James’”—a revival that has occurred 
during the past two years. 

Spender, Stephen. “A Modern Writer in Search of a Moral Subject.” 
London Mercury, XXXI, 128-133 (Dec., 1934). 

Discussion of Henry James’s method as one in which there is to be 
seen “the course of a great deal of modern literature.” 

[Lanzer, SwneEy] Christy, Arthur: “The Orientalism of Sidney Lanier.” 
Aryan Path (Bombay, India), V, 638-641 (Oct., 1934). 

Lanier is a “unique popularizer of Oriental lore.” “His work ... 
is one of the interesting phases of early American Orientalism. It is 
obviously propaganda.” 

[Leranp, C. G.] Glicksberg, C. I. “A Friend of Walt Whitman.” Am. 
Book Collector, V1, 91-94 (March, 1935). 

[Porrer, W. S.] Henderson, Ida B. “How O. Henry Began His Writing 
Career.” [N. C.] State, II, 5 (Feb. 2, 1935). 

A reporter interviews Mrs. William Sydney Porter. 
“Sara Coleman Porter (The Widow of O. Henry).” [N. C.] 
State, II, 3 (Jan. 26, 1935). 
Mrs. Porter is a writer herself. 
“The Courtship of O. Henry.” [N. C.] State, II, 8 (Feb. 9, 








1935). 
“His widow tells of her first meeting with the famous author .. . 


their courtship, marriage and brief period of life together before he 
became ill and passed away.” 
[Tanz, J. B.] Starke, Aubrey. “Father John B. Tabb: A Checklist.” Am. 
Book Collector, V1, 101-104 (March, 1935). 
A brief biographical and critical sketch precedes the check-list. 
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[Warrerson, Henry] Pringle, H. F. “Kentucky Bourbon: Marse Henry 
Watterson.” Scribner's Mag, XCVII, 10-18 (Jan., 1935). 

As an editor from the Civil War through the World War, Watter- 
son, of The Louisville Courier-Journal, lived in the midst of change. 
He is presented as having passed through three phases of American 
journalism: 1, the era of servile party organs; 2, that of the one-man- 
controlled paper; 3, the period of family or corporation ownership. 

[Miscettangous] Knight, Edgar W. “Some Early Discussions of the 
College Curriculum.” S. Atlantic Quarterly, XXXIV, 60-78 (Jan. 


1935). 
Fundamental changes in the curriculum did not take place until 


after r860. 
Starke, Aubrey. “‘No Names’ and ‘Round Robins’.” Am. Lit, VI, 400- 
412 (Jan., 1935). 
The authors of the works in two popular series published in Boston 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century are identified. 


IV. 1900-1935 


[Austin, Mary] Major, Mabel. “Mary Austin in Fort Worth.” New 
Mex. Quart., IV, 307-310 (Nov. 1934). 

[Bassrrr, Irvine] Mercier, L. J. A. “The Legacy of Irving Babbitt.” 
Harvard Graduates’ Mag., XLII, 327-347 (June, 1934). 

[Brooxs, Van Wyck] Maynard, Theodore. “Van Wyck Brooks.” Cath- 
olic World, CXL, 412-421 (Jan. 1935). 

Critical discussion of Brooks’s works. 

[Coss, Franx I] Pringle, H. F. “The Newspaper Man as an Artist: 

Frank I. Cobb.” Scribner's Mag., XCVII, 101-110 (Feb., 1935). 
Cobb (1869-1923) long served as an assistant to Joseph Pulitzer. 

[Conxuinc, Hiva] Fairchild, H. N. “Belated Appreciation.” Poet 
Lore, XLII, 267-275 (Winter, 1935). 

[Ecan, Maurice F.] Earls, Michael. “Maurice Francis Egan: A Reminis- 
cence.” Catholic World, CXL, 40-50 (Oct., 1934). 

[FauLKner, WituiaM] Starke, Aubrey. “An American Comedy: An 
Introduction to a Bibliography of William Faulkner.” Colophon, 
Part XIX (Dec., 1934). 

[Grascow, Eten] Glasgow, Ellen. “One Way to Write Novels.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., XI, 335, 344, 350 (Dec. 8, 1934). 

Discussion of several rules followed by Miss Glasgow, throwing 
light upon her own character and art. 

[ Harris, Mrs. Corra] Dickey, C. H. “Something about the Circuit Rider 
by the Circuit Rider’s Wife.” Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, Sun- 


day Mag., pp. 3 and 12 (Feb. 24, 1935). 
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Interview with Mrs. Corra Harris, author of A Circuit Rider's Wife 
and other novels, before her death on Feb. 9, 1935, in Atlanta, Ga. 
[Jerrers, Rosson] Humphries, Rolfe. “Robinson Jeffers.” ` Modern 
Month., VIII, 680-689 (Jan., 1935) and 748-753 (Feb, 1935). 

Biographical aiid critical, 

{| Kine, Grace E.] Vaughan, Bess; “A Bio-Bibliography of Grace Eliza- 
beth King.” La. Hist. Quart, XVII, 752-770 (Oct., 1934). 

Check-list of the works of Miss King (1852-1932), writer of Creole 
stories, 

[Linpsay, Vacuer] Starke, Aubrey, Peck, W, E, et al. “They Knew 
Vachel Lindsay: A Symposium of Personal Reminiscences,” Latin 
Quarterly (N. Y.), I, 128-140 (Autumn, 1934). 

(To be continued in following number.) 

[MacLeisu, Axcuisatp] MacLeish, Archibald. “The Writer and Revolu- 
tion.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XI, 441-442 (Jan. 26, 1935). 

The literary mind and the vogue for treating “The Revolution.” 

[Minuay, Epona Sr. V.] Du Bois, A. E, “Edna St. Vincent Millay.” 
Sewanee Rev, XLII, 80-104 (Jan.March, 1935). 

[ Moore, Merrit] Untermeyer, Louis. “Merrill Moore.” Sewanee Rev., 
ALUI, 58-61 (Jan.-March, 1935). 

[O’Nemz, Evcens] Anonymous, “O'Neill before the Cross.” Living 
Age, CCCXLVIL, 554-556 (Feb., 1935). 

Days Without End as criticized by a Russian. 

[Pounn, Ezra] Grigson, Geoffrey, “Aspects of Modern Poetry.” New 
Statesman and Nation, VIII, 899 (Dec. 15, 1934). 

A letter concerning Edith Sitwell’s criticism of Ezra Pound in her 
Aspects of Modern Poetry. 

[Sanrayana, Grorce] Howgate, G. W, “Santayana and Humanism,” 
Sewanee Rev, XLII, 49-57 (Jan.March, 1935), 

His aestheticism supplements the humanists where they are neg- 
ative and coercive, 

[SHEermMan, Francis] Roberts, Charles G. D. “Francis Sherman.” Dal- 
houste Rev, XIV, 419-427 (Jan, 1935). 

Critical discussion of the life and poetry of the Canadian poet, 
whom Mr. Roberts regards as the equal of Carman and Lampman. 
[Srrisiine, T. S.] Bates, Ernest S. “Thomas Sigismund Stribling.” Eng. 

Jour,, XXIV, gt-100 (Feb., 1935). 
Critical article. 
[Wotre, Tuomas] Ames, R, S. “Wolfe, Wolfe!” Am, Spectator, Ill, 5-6 


(Jan., 1935). 
Critical appraisal. 
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{Miscettanzous| Anonymous. “George Pierce Baker.” School and So- 
ciety, XLI, 56-66 (Jan. 12, 1935). 
Survey of Professor Baker’s influence upon the modern American 
theater. 
Anonymous. “Memorial Service at Yale for George Pierce Baker.” 
School and Society, XLI, 145-146 (Feb. 2, 1935). 
Quotation from a speech by W. L. Phelps. 
Arvin, Newton. “Our Haughty Poets.” Current Hist, XL, 308-314 
(June, 1934). | 
Modern American poets have made the mistake of sitting aloof 
and writing “personal” verse. 
Calverton, V. F. “Literature Goes Left.” Current Hist, XLI, 316-320 
(Dec.,,1934). 
American proletarian literature, its backgrounds and character, 
Devoe, Alan. “More Books by the Roadside.” Atlantic Month, CLV, 
90-96 (Jan. 1935). 
Reading taste as seen by a “Book Purveyor to R, F. D. No, 2.” 
Follett, Wilson. “Confessions of a Literary Ex-Drunkard.” Va. Quart. 
Rev., XI, 16-32 (Jan, 1935). 
Deadening effects upon authorship “of a certain narrow special- 
ism.” 
Gavigan, Walter V. “Nuns in Novels.” Catholic World, CXL, 186-195 
(Nov., 1934). 
Recent American novels are included, 
Gleason, Arthur, “Distorted Standards.” Catholic World, CXL, 577-582 
(Feb., 1935). 
The lack of fixed moral standards in contemporary criticism is 
deplored. 
Hatcher, Harlan. “Literature Shifts Its Mood.” Eng. Jour, XXII, 801- 
8x0 (Dec., 1934). 
From satiric realism to “a pale romance devoid of giants and a 
little sad with longing and regret.” 
Herrick, Robert. “Writers in the Jungle.” New Republic, LXXX, 259- 
261 (Oct. 17, 1934). | 
General discussion of American proletarian novels. 
Hook, ~ “Our Philosophers,” Current Hist, XLI, 698-704 (March, 
1935). 
Study of recent American philosophy, with emphasis upon the 
work of Peirce, James, Royce, and Dewey. 
Lewis, Wyndham. “The Propagandist in Fiction,” Current Hist, XL, 
567-572 (Aug., 1934). 
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Should the writer of modern fiction become an advocate or remain 
an artist? 

Maunsell, Louise F. “Biographical New Dealing.” N. Am. Rev, 
CCXXXVIII, 546-552 (Dec., 1934). 

Nathan, G. J. “Good News from Broadway.” Current Hist., XL, 185- 
190 (May, 1934). 

The modern American theater has adapted itself to altered eco- 
nomic conditions and to altered public taste. 

Quinn, A. H. “The Real Hope for the American Theatre.” Scribner's 
Mag., XCVII, 30-35 (Jan., 1935). 

Believing that the evils of the theater always tend to cure them- 
selves, the author points out that the playwright, the constant factor in 
theatrical production, is the real hope of the American theater today. 
Critics, playwrights, actors, and producers must recognize that a play 
should deal only with significant figures. 

Sergeant, Elizabeth S. “The Santa Fe Group.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., XI, 352 
and 354 (Dec. 8, 1934). 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, as a literary center and the authors asso- 
ciated with that city. 

Zabel, M. D. “American Poetry: 1934.” New Republic, LXXXI, 134-135 


(Dec. 12, 1934). 
Influences acting upon the poetry of the year are also mentioned. 


V. Language and Folk Literature 


Gehrke, W. H. “The Transition from the German to the English Lan- 
guage in North Carolina.” N. C. Hist. Rev., XIL 1-19 (Jan, 1935). 
The German period, 1747-1790; the bi-lingual period, 1790-1825; the 
English period, 1825-. 
Hill, A. A. “A Report on Proposed Investigations of Southern Speech.” 
Dialect Notes, V1, Part IX, 420-424 (Dec., 1934). 
Johnson, Gerald W. “Number Ninety-Seven.” Baltimore Evening Sun, 
second section, p. 31 (Dec. 20, 1934). 
Long editorial on the song “The Wreck of the Old 97” and its 
significance to the South. 
Kolodin, Irving. “Folk Songs—Variations on a Theme.” Theatre Arts 
Month., XIX, 129-136 (Feb., 1935). 
Different versions of various American folk songs. 
Krumpelmann, J. T. “Hoodlum.” M. L.N., L, 93-94 (Feb., 1935). 
Origin and provenience of the word. 
Kurath, Hans. “Progress of the Linguistic Atlas and Proposals for Con- 
tinuation of the Work.” Dialect Notes, VI, Part IX, 417-419 (Dec. 


1934). 
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Patton, J. W. “White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands.” Tenn. Hist. 
Mag. Ill, 121-124 (Jan., 1935). 

Review of G. P. Jackson’s work, with additions. 

Stork, W. “Varying the Football Jargon.” Am. Speech, IX, 237-239 
(Oct., 1934). 

Thornton, R. H. “Thornton’s American Glossary, Vol. II, Parts VI and 
VIL” Dialect Notes, VI, Part IX, 392-416 (July, 1934) and 424-448 
(Dec., 1934). 

“Johnny-jump-up” to “the longs and shorts”; and “Long Sauce” to 
“Nigger.” 

Zieglschmid, A. J. F. “Englisch-Amerikanischer Einfluss auf den Wort- 
schatz der deutschen Sprache der Nachkriegszeit” J. E. G. P. 
XXXIV, 24-33 (Jan., 1935). 


VI. Miscellaneous 


Ferguson, J. De Lancey. “The Roots of American Humor.” dm. 
Scholar, IV, 41-49 (Winter, 1935). 

American humor represents “the free growth on American soil of 
a literary heritage as old as our race.” The point is proved by com- 
paring the “tall tale” with its medieval counterparts. 

Penniman, T. D. “The Early History of the “Baltimore American’.” Md. 
Hist. Mag., XXVIII, 272-278 (Sept., 1933). 

History of the newspaper from its founding in 1773 to its purchase 
by W. R. Hearst. 

Simon, Jean. “Addenda.” Am. Lit, VI, 339-340 (Nov., 1934). 

Additions to an article by the same author entitled “French Studies 
in American Literature and Civilization,” published in dm. Lit., VI, 
176-190 (May, 1934). 

Spiller, Robert E. “The Task of the Historian.” Sewanee Rev, XLII, 
70-79 (Jan.-March, 1935). 

The historian, who must be philosopher, economist, and critic, may 
in time chart our literary history. 

Tompkinson, Grace. “The Watched Pot of Canadian Poetry.” Dal- 
housie Rev., XIV, 459-470 (Jan., 1935). 

Survey of Canadian poetry. 

Weiss, H. B. “A Catalogue of the American, English, and Foreign 
Chapbooks in the New York Public Library.” Bull. of N. Y. P. L., 
XXXIX, 3-34 (Jan. 1935). 

Check-list. (To be continued.) 

Wilson, Louis R. and Downs, R. B. “Special Collections for the Study 
of History and Literature in the Southeast.” Papers of the Bib. Soc. 
of America, XXVIII, Part Il, 97-131 (1934). 
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“The purposes of this part are three: first, to indicate briefly the 
general character of special collections of a public or semipublic nature 
for the study of history and literature in the southeastern states as a 
whole as differentiated from similar collections in other sections of the 
countty} sécond, to describe in greater detail some of the more notable 
collections by states; and, third, to list in a convenient grouping the 
bibliographies and other printed sources of information concerning. 
these colléctions.” The list of printed sources of information occupies 
pp. 120-131. 

- Woodson, C. G. “Some Attitudes in English Literature.” Jour. of Negro 
Hist, XX, 27-85 (Jan, 1935). 

Concerned chiefly with the Negro in English literature, but there 

are references to cettain American works. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Tue Forecrounp or American Fiction. By Harry Hartwick. News 
York: American Book Company. [1934.] xvi, 448 pp. $2.50. 


As the first full-length treatment of the contemporary American novel 
by an almost perfect humanist, Mr. Hartwick’s Foreground of American 
Fiction demands detailed consideration. Those who do not expect too much 
of it will find it extremely useful. Mr. Hartwick has read a tremendous 
number of contémporary novels and has summarized many of them for 
the benefit of lazy students and readers. He has probably read more 
criticism of the contemporary novel than any other critic, and his bib- 
liography of that criticism (pp. 410-430) is an extremely valuable one, 
though the utility of its classification may possibly be questioned. His 
book will also furnish graduate students in American literature con- 
venient working lists of novels of big business (p. 95), psychoanalytical 
novels (p: 130), stream-of-consciousness novels (p. 138), regional novels 
(pp. 146-147), undergraduate novels (p. 150), agricultural novels (pp. 
208-209), social novels (pp. 218-220), and village novels (pp. 257-258). 
He has explained, with varying degrees of success and reliability, a num- 
ber of influential intellectual and aesthetic movements: determinism (pp. 
7-10), impressiofiism (pp. 34-43), Freudianism (pp. 127-129), the stream 
of consciousness (p. 137), expressionism (p. 147), and humanism (pp. 
300-313). Possibly the feature of his book which will prove of greatest 
use to weary teachers and critics is his classification of Crane, Norris, Lon- 
don, Dreiser, Anderson, Hemingway, Faulkner as naturalists; Cabell and 
Hergesheimer as escapists; Upton Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, and Dos Passos 
as social novelists; Howells, James, Wharton, Cather, Wilder, and Can- 
field as humanists. 

The limitations of the book are limitations not of information but of 
judgment. The author seems never to have made up his mind as to the 
kind of book he was trying to write. In consequence, it is a rather un- 
happy combination of history of fiction, critical essays, and textbook. The 
effect is curiously discordant. The book is neither flesh, fish, nor good 
red herring. Furthermore, like many young writers, unwilling to leave 
out anything he has read or heard of, he has dragged in notations of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century authors and books, which confuse 
instead of clarifying the forward movement of his theme, He has also 
succumbed frequently to the temptation to write up his notes without 
bothering to understand them. His accounts of impressionism and expres- 
sionism, for instance, are confused and unauthoritative, 
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What is more serious, however, is that his own position in the 
naturalism-humanism controversy is fundamentally so unsure that his 
classifications sometimes lack persuasiveness. He frequently fails to see 
that his judgments on certain authors are essentially illogical. For ex- 
ample, in the same paragraph (p. 121), he can describe Anderson’s short 
stories as “collections of brief narratives, dealing with melancholic scare- 
crows who stride along talking to themselves, ponder imponderables, 
and suddenly break into tears: Peeping Toms and hot-eyed gymnosophists 
with ‘tics’ of personality” and accept Ernest Boyd’s judgment that they 
“are written out of the depths of a prolonged brooding over the fascinat- 
ing spectacle of existence, but they combine that quality with a marvelous 
faculty of precise observation.” Mr. Hartwick is simply blind to the conflict 
which he has failed to resolve. His attack on the humanism of Henry 
James is simply preposterous. It is nonsense to say that James “made a 
pretense of subscribing” (p. 361) to the humanistic point of view in his 
critical papers or that “instead of employing the novel to unify, shape, 
and interpret life [exactly what he did do], he used it for a vehicle for 
obscurantism (p. 367).” The climax of the jejune is reached with the 
judgment that James “is a synonym for all that is tedious in literature” 
(p. 368). 

i Finally, Mr. Hartwick’s style falls short of what we expect of the almost 
perfect humanist. In fact, it savors all too frequently of Snappy Stories 
and the tabloids. Only a vulgarized Stuart Sherman could condescend 
to such locutions as psyked, sex o'clock, Ben Hechtics, sin-copated, and 
sexquisite. Our critic is likewise unhappily vague as to the meanings of 
such words and phrases as succès d'estime, peccadillos, claustrophobia, 
outré. He is firmly convinced that nouveau riche (pp. 170, 322, 375) is 
plural, and he is guilty of grammatical error in his use of due to (pp. 186, 
339). Perhaps his unhappiest phrase is “a vicious rape by an impotent 
moron.” 

Dargan appears as Dorgan (pp. xii, 83), and Wyndham Lewis as 
Wyndam Lewis (p. 411). Covici, Friede (p. 174) could dispense with 
its comma. 

The University of Chicago. Frep B. Miter. 


WasuincTon, Irvine: Journal, 1803. Edited by Stanley T. Williams. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. xi, 48 pp. 

. $3.00. 
This latest addition to Irvingiana which Professor Williams has made 
accessible to students of American literature is a choice and interesting 
little document, presenting, for those who are interested in “firsts,” the 
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first journal of our first man of letters, and for those interested in Irving’s 
mind, a wealth of suggestive information. Professor Williams has edited, 
with that same faithfulness that distinguishes his other contributions to 
the study of Irving, this little bit of journalizing, carefully reproducing 
the original manuscript with all its inaccuracies of spelling and punctua- 
tion, at the same time elucidating the text with notes which add a good 
deal to the attractiveness of the record. 

The diary presents an engaging picture of Josiah Ogden Hoffman’s 
potential law-student eagerly grasping his preceptor’s invitation to join 
him, his wife, and daughter Ann, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ludlow Ogden, 
Miss Eliza Ogden, and three male companions on an expedition, by river 
and across country, to Ogdensburg (Oswegetchie), where Hoffman and 
Ogden meant to complete certain business transactions involving tracts of 
land they held in St. Lawrence County. Irving’s record, beginning July 
31, 1803, and ending abruptly on August 30, reveals already two of his 
most abiding impulses—his love for ranging a little about the world and 
his propensity for scribbling. 

What surprises the reader is that this young man, whose incessant 
cough and consumptive symptoms had, a few months earlier, made his 
friends fear for his life, should have braved and endured the fatigues and 
hardships of such a journey through the wilderness—impassable roads, 
rain-and-thunder storms, hunger, long tramps behind ox-wagons, through 
muck and mire, across sticks and stones, and around fallen trees and 
submerged stumps. What irked him most were the “unceremonious and 
familiar” manners and the “rude & disrespectful” language of two back- 
woods teamsters they were forced to engage. Equally distasteful were 
the flea-infested, one-room log-huts which the gentlefolk had to share 
with the uncouth and slatternly natives. One of these “Temples of Dirt” 
inspired him to write what I believe to be his earliest extant verses. Before 
leaving the place he contrived to scribble over the fireplace: 


Here Sovereign Dirt erects her sable throne, 
The house, the host, the hostess, all her own. 


Some years later when Judge William Cooper, traveling over the same 
route in company with Mr. Hoffman, sighted these lines, still undetected 
and uneffaced, and learned that Irving had written them, he added: 
Learn hence, young man, and teach it to your sons, 
The wisest way's to take it as it comes. 
Be it added that Irving learned the lesson complete. Precisely a year later 
he wrote back from Europe: 


Fortunately for me, I am seasoned, in some degree, to the disagreeables [of travel in 
Europe, whither he had gone in search of health] from my Canada journey of last summer. 


8 AL 7 
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When I enter one of these inns, to put up for the night, I have but to draw a comparison 
between it and some of the log hovels into which my fellow-travellers and myself were 
huddled . . . and the inn appears a palace. For my part, I endeavor to take things as they 
come, with cheerfulness, and when I cannot get a dinner to suit my taste, I endeavor to get 
a taste to suit my dinner. 


But all of the Canadian experiences were not unpleasant. Fatiguing 
rides were “rendered less tiresome from the good company in the wag- 
gon.” Again: “I read passages out of Shakespear to the ladies as we were 
riding & was much entertained with Ann Hoffmans [sic] reading several 
scenes in Romeo & Juliet... . In the course of the evening M" Hoffman 
sung & I accompanied her on the flute.” The “witty” Ann quite fas- 
cinated him. As yet the star of Matilda, Ann’s younger sister, had not 
risen. Aged thirteen, this petulant little girl, still in pig-tails, did not 
accompany them. Four years later, he was to see her with a difference. 

Although Irving, as Hoffman’s apprentice-at-law, might be, and was, 
conscripted to do small legal chores, the journal indicates pretty clearly 
that he was out for a lark. At Ballston Springs, where he expected to 
find a gay watering-place, he was disappointed: “The Springs are intoller- 
ably [sic] Stupid owing to the miserable deficiency of female company [.] 
I took the warm bath this Morning and drank the waters which however 
do not agree with me.” Most of the entries, one feels, are prompted 
chiefly by the desire to keep a record or memorial of the trip; but in 
spots, particularly in his somewhat detailed natural descriptions and his 
characterizations of personal oddities, he took care to provide against the 
day when “a fit of scribbling” might seize him. For examples, see pages 
4, 7-Q, II, 21, 22, 23. His contributions, the year before, to the Morning 
Chronicle under the pseudonym of Jonathan Oldstyle, Gent., had already 
infected his blood with printer’s ink. Henceforth his ariel: would 
never be diaries, pure and simple. Nor was this one, for Salmagundi 
(1807-1808) contains more than one reminiscence of this journal. 

The booklet, then, is not as trivial as its slight size might suggest. 
True, Irving became in after years a more proficient speller and a better 
student of English syntax, but already in 1803 he possessed all the essen- 
tials that made his later journals interesting human documents. 


Mississippi State College. Henry A. POCHMANN. 


American Prosopy. By Gay Wilson Allen. New York: American Book 
Company. 1935. 342 pp. $3.00. 
The first coat of paint seldom covers; the first scholarly work on a 
neglected field is seldom definitive; and it is almost inevitable that the 
first American Prosody should not be completely and finally satisfactory. 
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As a matter of fact, Mr. Gay Allen’s book is not a history of prosody 
at all. The author’s purpose is to set side by side the theory and practice 
of eleven American poets: Freneau, Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whitman, Lowell, Lanier, and Emily Dickinson. 
To the gathering of prosodical theories, Poe contributed the “The Ra- 
tionale of Verse,” Bryant, “On Trisyllabic Feet,” and Holmes, “The 
Physiology of Versification”; but seven of the eleven made no definite 
contribution whatsoever to the theory of rhythm and meter, and only one, 
Lanier (who, says Mr. Allen, “labored under the disadvantage of an in- 
sufficient knowledge . . . of the nature of the English language”) has any 
right to be considered a prosodist. If Mr. Allen had been writing the 
story of American prosody he would have made Lanier a central figure, 
and he would have spoken briefly of a few others of his eleven, but he 
would have devoted the bulk of the volume to writers whom he has 
nowhere mentioned—writers such as Edward Wheeler Scripture, whose 
scientific prosody is one of the most important contributions ever made 
by an American to metrics. According to Mr. Allen’s own distinction, 
therefore (“prosody to mean the theory, and versification . . . the prac- 
tice”), American Prosody is a history of American versification from 
Freneau to Emily Dickinson. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that this history should be vertical, rather 
than horizontal. Instead of focussing his attention upon the larger move- 
ments—the development and progress of fashions, forms, and ideas—Mr. 
Allen has spent the greater part of his energy on the peculiar theory and 
practice of each individual poet. It is true that a number of “minor” poets 
are mentioned, a handful to a paragraph, and that the English back- 
ground is occasionally referred to, but the emphasis is on the individual. 
The broad sweep of events is neglected, and the impression that emerges 
from the book is that of eleven separate portraits, when it might have 
been a unified and impressive moving picture of the progress of American 
versification. 

Mr. Allen stops his analysis short of 1900. “The technical character- 
istics of the bulk of modern ‘free verse, ” he explains, “are such that they 
cannot be adequately treated under the present linguistic science of 
versification.” It is a terrific thought that the present prosody is unable 
adequately to treat American verse since Holmes, who was the last sur- 
vivor of Mr. Allen’s eleven. And yet, the ever-developing scientific study 
of verse, by telling us exactly what happens when a poem is read, has 
repeatedly suggested that some things are wrong with our system. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Allen took no account, in his analysis, of the new 
information which Scripture and others have furnished regarding the 
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physical nature of verse. This information might have saved him from 
defining accent as “expiratory force or stress” and from making such a 
scansion as 
/ / / -3 / of 
To leave / my woods / and streams / and the / sweet sloth. 

It might also have kept him from agreeing as completely as he did with 
those critics who look with good-humored patronage on Lanier’s The 
Science of English Verse. Their attitude was typified by Professor Stanley 
T. Williams when, in American Writers on American Literature, he 
spoke of Lanier’s book as an “oddity.” ‘This is no place for a complete 
discussion of true and false in Lanier’s prosody, but it should be pointed 
out that M. Verrier’s kymographic measurements were interesting evi- 
dence for the principle of isochronism, which both Lanier and Poe de- 
fended; that such a keen analyst as Mr. T. S. Omond has again and again 
demonstrated the supreme importance of time in English verse; and that 
music is still found to be the most illuminating analogy to verse. The 
writer of this review has, during the last few years, measured dozens of 
excellent readings of verse, with machines so microscopically accurate 
that they record changes in duration as slight as 1/1000 second, in pitch 
to 1/100 of a tone, and in intensity to less than one decibel; and the 
evidence accumulating from this investigation, while it has revealed mis- 
takes both of omission and commission in Lanier’s book, has, neverthe- 
less, demonstrated the astonishing penetration of Lanier’s viewpoint. His 
book is more than an oddity; it is by far the most important American 
prosody which Mr. Allen considers. 

And so, in American Prosody we miss the broad sweep which we have 
learned to expect from the best histories; we miss the keen insight of an 
Omond, the scientific confidence of a Scripture, and the penetration of a 
Lanier; and we rather regret that the book stepped only gingerly beyond 
the ages of orthodoxy, because the chapter on Emily Dickinson, in which 
the existing texts are doubted and Miss Dickinson is called “the link 
between Emerson and the Imagists,” is one of the most interesting in 
the book; but we have the satisfaction of seeing a good workmanlike 
accomplishment of a task that needed to be done. The portraits are 
always conscientious, usually faithful, and often illuminating. The book 
will proudly point the way to other writers who believe that the technica] 
aspect of American writing is worth studying. 


American Council of Learned Societies. Wizsur L. SCHRAMM. 
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A Descriptive BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
By Robert E. Spiller and Philip C. Blackburn. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company. 1934. ix, 260 pp. $10.00. 


Professor Spiller and Mr. Blackburn are well fitted for compiling a 
bibliography of Cooper’s writings. Professor Spiller is an active Cooper 
scholar, having written a biographical study of Cooper, edited two vol- 
umes of Gleanings in Europe, and published several articles illuminating 
Cooper’s sojourn in Europe. Mr. Blackburn, formerly of the New York - 
Public Library, was the collaborator with Mr. William L. Langfeld in 
compiling the recent bibliography of Washington Irving. 

The Introduction to this volume, written by Professor Spiller, sketches 
Cooper’s struggle against careless printers and publishers, and his partially 
successful efforts to protect his book rights against pirates, in the lack of 
an international copyright law. The following quotations from the In- 
troduction summarize the difficulties of an American author a hundred 
years ago. 


The American copyright Jaw of 1790 was explicit. An American author could copy- 
right his book in the United States regardless of the date of publication elsewhere, but 
authors who were not citizens of the United States were allowed no protection whatever. 
The only determining factor was citizenship, although prompt copyright entry was a 
valuable protection against pirates. The English law was vague in its statement of its 
protection for the work of aliens, A revision in 1838 did not clarify this point materially, 
and the rights of English publishers rested in a series of favorable court decisions until the 
House of Lords decided in 1854, in the case of Jeffreys vs. Boosey, that there existed under 
the law no such protection. The determining factor during Cooper’s lifetime was prior 
publication in England. ... Cooper did not learn how to take full advantage of this 
unequal situation until he went to Europe in 1826. . . . Up to 1826, the American edition 
is, in every case, the first, both in printing and publication, From 1827 to 1830, the Conti- 
nental edition is the first to be printed and the English edition is usually the first to be 
published. Notions of the Americans (1828) was both printed and published first in Eng- 
land. After 1831, with only a few exceptions, the American edition is the first to be 
printed and the English is the first to be published. 


Cooper’s first book, Precaution, which was privately printed in New 
York, contained many printing errors. It was promptly pirated by Henry 
Colburn in London, “probably without any financial return to its author.” 
Cooper learned from this publishing venture that “he must himself super- 
vise his manuscript through the hands of stereotyper and printer,” and that 
he must bargain with both English and American publishers separately. 
After Cooper went abroad in 1826 he was forced to follow a complicated 
process of printing and publication. For example, The Prairie was first 
printed in Paris; the sheets were sent to Henry Colburn in London, who 
published the book April 21, 1827, and to Carey, Lea, and Carey in Phil- 
adelphia, who published the first American edition May 17, 1827. The 
publication of The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish was even more complex. It 
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was printed by Molini in Florence. Some of the sheets were sent to Paris, 
from which they were sent to publishers in London and Philadelphia. 
The successive publications were as follows: London, Colburn, Sept. 29, 
1829; Florence, Molini, 1829, month unknown; Carey, Lea, and Carey, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1829; Paris, Gosselin, 1829, month unknown. These 
examples indicate the tremendously complicated task of compiling a list 
of Cooper first editions, which requires skilled bibliographers to rule 
accurately upon such problems as first printing, first publications in. 
America, England, France, Germany, and Italy, pirated editions, and 
reprints. : 

Only incidentally does Professor Spiller refer to the five American 
publishers from Charles Wiley to G. P. Putnam, to such English pub- 
lishers as John Murray, John Miller, and Richard Bentley, and to the 
Continental publishers. He could have written at great length on 
Cooper’s relations with his publishers, for he had access to many letters 
and documents. A more detailed discussion of this phase of his subject 
would have aided materially in the interpreting of the entries. The 
Appendices, however, contain twenty-eight previously unpublished letters 
and contracts which tell part of the story of Cooper’s personal and busi- 
ness relations with his literary agents and publishers. 

In the first, and most important, section of the volume there are listed 
fifty-two “First and Early Editions” of books and pamphlets by Cooper. 
By comparing this list with those in Lounsbury’s biography and in The 
Cambridge History of American Literature, one finds a few corrections 
and additions. Tales for Fifteen was published in 1823, after The 
Pioneers, and not in 1822, An addition is Contributions for the Poles 
(1831), a three-page pamphlet. Another addition is The Cruise of the 
Somers: Illustrative . . . of the Unmanly Conduct of Commander Mac- 
kenzie (1844). Posthumous publications are New-York (1930) and The 
Lake Gun (1932). 

Of these fifty-two publications the editions listed are restricted to 
Cooper’s lifetime; therefore there are no entries for the many editions 
since 1851 (some of which are distinctive), except of novels which are 
included in the sets of complete works. For each first edition, especially 
in America and England, there is a bibliographical description, with col- 
lation. The comments on reprints, successive editions, and Continental 
editions are very brief. Photographic facsimiles of thirteen title-pages of 
first editions are reproduced, and one wishes that the title-pages of all first 
American and English editions had been included, 

This first section will be of great service to booksellers and book col- 
lectors, because it will establish priority of editions; for example, the first 
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edition of The Water-Witch was published in Dresden, and the American 
edition followed the English edition. But the Cooper student wants to 
know where copies of first editions are available. Although the Aldis 
Collection and the Cooper Room Collection of the Yale Sterling Library 
include first editions, they do not have all of them. Students and scholars 
will wish that this volume included a union list or finding list of available 
Cooper first editions. 

The second section, entitled “Collected Works,” consists of a list of the 
best sets by American, English, French, and German publishers. By 
“Works” is meant novels, for these sets do not include non-fiction, except 
in some instances volumes of Ned Meyers and Notions of the Americans. 
It appears that a collector or library should possess three sets of Cooper's 
novels: the W. A. Townsend and Company edition of 1859-1861, which 
includes the F. O. C. Darley drawings; a Houghton Mifflin and Company 
[Hurd and Houghton] edition, which includes the introductions by 
Susan Fenimore Cooper; and a G. P. Putnam’s Sons edition, variously 
issued as the “Mohawk,” the “Leather-Stocking,” or the “Twentieth 
Century” edition. 

The third section is a list of “Contributions to Periodicals, and other 
Fugitive Pieces.” The compilers state that “although the following list 
contains almost twice as many entries as any previous compilation, it is 
not complete.” I believe that contemporary newspapers, especially of 
New York, will yield several items. 

The fourth section is entitled “Attributions, Adaptations, Etc.” Each 
item should have received more detailed comments. I should like to 
know the reason, probably a convincing one, for rejecting as Cooper’s 
the “Letter to the Hon. John C. Calhoun on the Annexation of Texas.” 
The copy in the Aldis Collection is signed “HAMDEN. Otsego County, 
Nov. 25, 1844.” I£ Cooper was the writer, it reveals his attitude toward 
slavery. ` 

This volume, however, is more than a mere bibliography. It is a chap- 
ter in the history of American publication; it contains evidence to aid the 
literary historian in understanding the chief causes for the retardation in 
the production of a native literature. 

The University of North Carolina. GREGORY PAINE. 
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VisuaL OUTLINE OF American Lirerature. By Vernon Loggins. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. [1933.] 110 pp. $.75. 


An OUTLINE or American LITERATURE. By James McDonald Miller. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. [1934.] 386 pp. $2.00. 


Dr. Loggins’s book aims to present, in compact form, a working out- 
line for the student of American literature. And its value lies primarily 
in its compactness. Dr. Loggins divides his subject into periods, such as 
“Literature of the Pioneer Colonists, 1608-1660” and “Literature of the 
. Native Colonists, 1660-1760.” In each period he notes the significant 
author and gives selective lists of their works. A few well chosen 
biographical facts accompany the name of every major author, and fre- 
quently explanatory and critical comments follow the items of the 
bibliography. These comments are usually brief but helpful, as in the 
case of the succinct analysis of Emerson’s Nature (1836). In handling the 
major poets, Dr. Loggins mentions important poems of each, usually 
adding a word or two to indicate their significance. Charts are also 
included for each period showing the chronological relationship of Amer- 
ican authors to English authors and historical events of the same period. 
The outline is marred, however, by occasional errors, the most conspicuous 
of which concern titles. Thus we find The Simple Cobbler of Agawam 
(p. 4), Edgar Huntley (p. 32), Lay of the Scotch Fiddle (p. 36), and 
A Madonna of the Bath Tubs (p. 82). Dates, too, are now and then at 
fault; and very rarely a statement, as, for example, that Thoreau’s post- 
humous volumes were edited by T. W. Higginson (p. 53). 

In contrast to this compact digest is Mr. Miller’s somewhat more am- 
bitious outline. The general plan of this book is promising. A well 
written “Introduction” sums- up what the author believes the central 
tendencies that have characterized the utterances of American writers— 
“optimism,” “individual worth of the common man,” “irrepressible . . . 
humor,” to name a few. Mr. Miller has tried to organize his material “in 
a manner which may make these tendencies clear.” He further states that 
he has “made little attempt to arrange the writers chronologically, or in 
accordance with the types of work which they have produced, but [has] 
attempted rather to group them according to the ideas or phases of ideas 
which they have attempted to express.” Each section, appropriately 
named, has its own introduction pointing out the literary trends of the 
period under discussion. Then follow, as in the other outline, the authors’ 
names with brief biographical data and also bibliographies, which include 
significant biographical and critical works. Somewhat unusual features 
of the book are lists of historical fiction relating to the earlier periods, 
adequate discussions of significant magazines and newspapers, and, 
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toward the close, a list of “Some Important American Actors.” Through- 
out the work, however, a strange lack of proportion is noticeable. Little 
more space is devoted to the biographical discussion of a major author 
than to that of a minor one, and often the proportion is reversed. Thus 
J. F. Cooper’s life is handled in ten lines; Augustus Longstreet’s in 
twelve; J. G. Huneker’s in eleven; Mark Twain’s in seventeen; J. H. 
Payne’s in eighteen. Many of the bibliographies show a similar lack of 
proportion. Why almost complete lists of the plays of Dunlap and 
Payne should be included in an outline of this kind, is hard to see. 
Again, there may be found not only the regularly published works of 
Mark Twain, but such English titles as Eye Openers and Screamers (Lon- 
don, 1871), items of interest only to collectors and specialists. But with 
all this bibliographical superfluity a number of important biographical 
and critical works have been omitted, such as A. W. H. Eaton, The 
Famous Mather Byles, R. E. Spiller, Fenimore Cooper, O. W. Firkins, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and. G. R. Carpenter, John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Occasionally a fact is wrongly stated, or a critical opinion is curiously 
astray. Nathaniel Ward, most historians agree, did not write The Simple 
Cobler “after his return to England” (p. 42); and most critics, I believe, 
could not accept the statement that Whittier “wrote no long poems, nor 
was he prolific” (p. 112). Bibliographical inaccuracies affecting either 
date or title are far too frequent, although few stand out as weirdly as 
. “The Political Works of [John Trumbull], pub. by the Adirondack Club, 
N. Y., 1927” (p. 63). 

If we are right in assuming the utter futility of all outlines as short- 
cuts to education and culture, we must seek for their essential value in 
their power to stimulate the student to further reading and investigation; 
for only as the outline looks beyond its own brief survey to the larger field 
that it represents does it serve a genuine purpose. This forward look 
Mr. Miller’s book, with its critical background and ample bibliographies, 
possesses. Unfortunately one misses in Dr. Loggins’s outline the same 
forward look—a critical point of view and a bibliographical apparatus 
that will aid the student in enlarging his knowledge of the subject. The 
value of his outline would have been much enhanced if here and there 
mention had been made of a stimulating biography or of a provocative 
work of criticism. Still, in spite of these drawbacks, Dr. Loggins’s book, 
with its compact summary and brief critical comment, I believe the more 
suitable volume for the undergraduate, who, I fear, would soon exhaust 
his patience should he attempt to thread his way through the bibliograph- 
ical mazes of Mr. Miller’s outline. 

Netson F. Apkins. 

Washington Square College, New York University. 
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Contemporary BrocrarpHy. By Mark Longaker. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 1934. 258 pp. $2.50. 


After a preliminary chapter on the vogue of contemporary biography, 
Mr. Longaker discusses in separate chapters the work and the biograph- 
ical theory of Lytton Strachey, Gamaliel Bradford, André Maurois, Emil 
Ludwig, Philip Guedalla, and Hilaire Belloc. An eighth chapter dis- 
poses of “some American biographers,” of whom Herbert Gorman, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, and Katharine Anthony are representative. The 
volume seems to be composed of separate essays now thrown together into 
the diuturnity of volume form. There is an index. 

Although Mr. Longaker makes many shrewd comments on individual 
biographers and individual volumes, this reviewer cannot see that he has 
perceptibly advanced or changed the canons of such biographical theory 
as exists. He notes—as who does not?—the errors of the moderns, when 
these errors take the form of mannered irony, psychoanalysis, fiction, or 
patronage; he sees also the merits of Guedalla’s bright style, Strachey’s 
insight and compression, Bradford’s unitarian sketch, and so on. On 
Herr Ludwig he is vigorous, though hardly denunciatory enough; and it 
is a mark of the weakness of the volume that Ludwig’s naive theories and 
simple journalism detain Mr. Longaker as long as the more complex 
problems presented by Strachey and Maurois. Judiciousness is all very 
fine; but I trust Mr. Longaker will not think me too unkind if I say 
that his judiciousness too often takes a form analogous to that of the 
old lady who always thought there was a great deal to be said on both 
sides. 

Contemporary Biography is a pleasant, though greatly over-written, 
book. Except in its obiter dicta, I confess I could not find in it much that 
seemed to be searching or really fresh. 


The University of Michigan. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 


Tue Puitosopuy or Henry Georce. By George Raymond Geiger. In- 
troduction by John Dewey. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1933. xix, 581 pp. $3.00. 

Students of Henry George have long had a fairly adequate biography 
of the great “single-tax” advocate in the life by his son, Henry George, Jr. 
They have also had many expositions of the specific reform which has 
becorhe practically synonymous with the name of Henry George himself. 
But there has been no thorough-going study of the larger philosophical 
and ethical background against which the specific reform is but a single 
concrete projection. Professor Geiger has supplied this study in a very 
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solid, carefully documented, and temperately written analysis of the 
raison d'être of George’s whole career of reform. 

Devoting but one chapter to biography, the writer emphasizes, in the 
first of his two sections, the dual importance of ethics and economics in 
George’s philosophy, his insistence upon the obligation of philosophy to 
make its contribution to the solving of social problems, and his attempt, in 
his concrete proposal of reform, to achieve both an economic and an ethical 
solution. Full attention is given to George’s indebtedness to others, and 
special chapters are devoted respectively to his relations to Socialism, 
Herbert Spencer, and Religion. In concluding the first section, Professor 
Geiger assigns the failure of George’s economic solution to the refusal of 
orthodox economists, in their exaggerated emphasis upon his “one-idea” 
solution, to judge adequately of the great ethical importance of his work. 
The consideration of this ethical importance forms the content of section 
two of his analysis. Here the writer arraigns economics, sociology, and 
formal ethics for their insensitiveness to the malformations within the 
social structure and maintains, very cogently, that George’s career and 
program offer a challenge that, especially in these days, can hardly be 
ignored. 

Though of special appeal to students of government, philosophy, and 
economics, this book will prove of distinct illumination to all students of 
the literature and social ideals of that post-Civil War period which pro- 
duced Bellamy, Hamlin Garland, Upton Sinclair, and many other fervent 
participants in the great Social Revolt. 


University of Southern California. Louis Wann. 


Wesster’s New InvrernationaL Dictionary. Second Edition. Un- 
abridged. William Allan Neilson, Editor in Chief; Thomas A. Knott, 
General Editor; Paul W. Carhart, Managing Editor. Springfield, 
Mass.: G. and C. Merriam Company. 1935. $20. 


Dictionaries come out apace in these days. The massive Supplement to 
the Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles appeared in 1933." 
It has been followed by two impressive dictionaries of more than desk 
size, one British and one American. The Universal Dictionary edited by 
Professor H. C. Wyld of Oxford was issued in 1934. The Websters New 
International made its advent in the same year, and its second edition 
bears the date 1935. Of the two, the British dictionary is less ambitious, 
having nearly 200,000 entries. The American dictionary, containing more 
than 400,000 entries, is probably the most comprehensive yet practical and 
up-to-date dictionary of our mother tongue now available in either coun- 
try. Professor Wyld’s dictionary is called the “Universal,” but the name 
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is a misfit even for the British Isles. The assumption of the American 
dictionary to be “International” seems to be better borne out. 

Few would question that this is true for the entries concerning pro- 
nunciation. Wyld, for example, allows only initial accentuation for 
“aristocrat” and only final accentuation of “artisan.” “Been” may rhyme 
only with “seen” and “again” only with “rain.” “Squirrel” may have in 
its first syllable only the vowel of “pin,” “tomato” may be only “to- 
mahto,” “depot” only “deppo.” “Lieutenant” may be only “lef-ten ant,” 
even the British naval “lootenant” being barred. For “more” and “sore” 
only “maw” and “saw” are allowed. A few words like “schedule” and 
- “amateur” have more liberal treatment. In all these instances and in 
others like them, the American dictionary recognizes both American and 
British usages, and it indicates which is which. Wyld not only ignores, 
for the most part, American usage but he leaves Northern English usage 
too—not to mention Scottish and Irish—without recognition. 

There are other respects in which the American book is the more 
dependable or “universal.” To cite instances at random, Wyld omits 
“viewpoint,” which now has acceptance as standard in America. He 
enters “joy-ride” with no recognition of its American origin, and he omits 
the American sense of “racket.” He includes only a plural “movies,” 
though both the Oxford Supplement and the new Webster enter, quite 
properly, the singular “movie.” Yet it is not mainly for its omissions or 
inclusions .of individual words that the British dictionary deserves crit- 
icism, for it may have been planned to remain within fixed limits of size; 
it is because of the narrowness of outlook with which it was made and 
because of its editor’s obsession with the infallibility of his own practices. 
His dictionary is a dictionary emerging from one man. It is not going 
too far to term it insular or provincial, for it represents only the usage of 
the class of speakers to which Professor Wyld belongs. The New Inter- 
national, on the other hand, is the product of many years of amassing of 
new material and of the combined efforts of authorities in many fields. 
It relied upon scholars and consultants over the whole country for its 
definitions and its entries of pronunciation, and it sets forth British usage 
as well as American. The result is a work in which we may well take 
national pride. It is true that it is planned on a larger scale than its 
English competitor and that it costs twice as much; in some respects a 
comparison of the books is hardly fair; but it is true also that it should 
be worth twice as much to an owner, whether he be American or British. 


The University of Nebraska. Louise Pounp. 
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Froripa PLACE-NAMES oF INDIAN ORIGIN AND SEMINOLE Inpian Names. By 
William A. Read. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1934. v, 83 pp. 

Studies of American place-names, made state by state, now appear 
with fair frequency. Especially stimulating, a model of its kind, is the 
Introduction to a Survey of Missouri Place-Names by Robert L. Ramsay, 
A. W. Read, and Esther Gleech, issued early in 1934. Another valuable 
work is Oklahoma Place-Names, by Charles N. Gould, also published in 
1934. As early as 1924 appeared a study of Nebraska place-names by 
Lilian L. Fitzpatrick. Researches of this type into the origin of our 
geographic names cannot be made too soon. The sources of many names, 
casually bestowed by early railroad men and others, are often lost with 
the passage of founders and pioneers whose testimony could be relied 
upon because they had first-hand knowledge. In Nebraska, for instance, 
the explanation of Cadams in Nuckolls County (named from C. Adams, 
a banker at Superior), or of the local penultimate accentuation of Beatrice 
in Gage County, could have been supplied only by older informants. 

Professor W. A. Read of Louisiana State University, one of the soundest 
and most industrious workers in the philological field, published in 1931 
a volume Louisiana French. He contributed an article on “Research in 
American Place-Names since 1928” to the last volume of the Zettsschrift 
fiir Ortsnamen Forschung (X, 222-242). He now continues his study of 
the historical lore of his region with a monograph on Indian names in 
Florida. Even when they come from the usual sources of American 
names, such as foreign cities, ancient or modern, celebrities and pioneers, 
local topographic features, biblical names, it is often difficult to track 
down place-designations given long ago. When Indian names are under 
scrutiny the difficulties are sometimes insurmountable. Professor Read’s 
results are probably as trustworthy as scholarship and industry may 
achieve. Students of Florida names may find of value, however, some 
supplementary possibilities suggested for the names of their region by 
J. R. Swanton of the Smithsonian Institute, in American Speech for Octo- 
ber, 1934 (IX, 218-220). 

Professor Read has done much to preserve the lore of his state. It is 
to be hoped that he will continue his work and that others in other states 
will follow in his footsteps. 


The University of Nebraska. Lovise Poun. 


BRIEF MENTION 


A Lerrer or Emerson: Being the First Publication of the Reply of R. W. 
Emerson to Solomon Corner of Baltimore in 1842. With Analysis 
and Notes by Willard Reed. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1934. 33 pp. 
$1.00. 


In May, 1842, a young Methodist of Baltimore, Solomon Corner, wrote 
to Emerson, who replied on July 3, 1842. Once more Corner wrote, but 
Emerson appears to have dropped the correspondence. This little volume 
contains the three letters—which, we are told, are not to be used in Pro- 
fessor Rusk’s forthcoming work—and sufficient editorial matter to explain 
thoroughly all matters involved. An interesting section of the little 
volume is devoted to a philosophical analysis of Emerson’s letter. 


C. G. 


BIBLIOTHECA Americana: Volume XXIV—Taylor, John to Ternaux-Com- 
pans. By R. W. G. Vail for the Bibliographical Society of America. 
New York: 476 Fifth Avenue. 1934. Pp. 485-571. 


This instalment of 4 Dictionary of Books Relating to America com- 
pletes volume xxrv, and continues with distinction the labors of Joseph 
Sabin and Wilberforce Eames. All students of Americana are pleased to 
note progress, however slow, upon this well-known bibliographical enter- 


prise. CG. 


Harvardo Herorcs: A Collection of Eighteenth-Century Verse Descrip- 
tions of Harvard College. Compiled by Robert Arnold Aubin. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1934. 29 pp. 


Students of early American verse, as well as loyal Harvardians, will 
be interested in this little pamphlet—particularly in the anonymous 
Popean performance which appeared first in The New-England Weekly 
Journal for June 28, 1731, and is reproduced on pages 9-14. 

C. G. 


ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE Lisrary 1638-1800. By Louis Shores. 
Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College. 1934. xi, 290 pp. 


This work contains much valuable material for a study of books in 
colonial America. For example, Appendix I gives a chronological check- 
list of colonial college donations, covering the period 1638-1800 for Har- 
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vard, Yale, William and Mary, Dartmouth, Princeton, Brown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rutgers; and Appendix II lists the books given to Harvard by 
John Harvard in 1638, those presented to Yale by Berkeley in 1733, and 
those bequeathed to Princeton by Jonathan Belcher in 1755. 


To My Sons. By Harold Bell Wright. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1934. 261 pp. $2.00. 


The popular novelist describes the first thirty years of his life. The 
fact that the work was written for his own sons disarms criticism, as does 
also a passage like the following: 

Really, one who has written as many books as I have should be able to think, and talk, 
and act, like an author. Above all, he should be able to write like an author. All of which 
I feel I might do if only I were educated. As it is, I understand why an old. backwoods- 


man in the Ozark Mountains once said of me: “Wal, I'll be doggoned! If I war a goin’ 
out inter the bresh to shoot a book feller, Pd sure never take a crack at him” (p. 191). 


C.G. 


A Procram oF STEPHEN Fosrer Sones. Collected, Edited and Provided 
with New Accompaniments by John Tasker Howard. New York: 
J. Fischer and Bro. 1934. xv, 93, xxiv pp. $1.50. 


Twenty-five of Foster’s songs are included, a few with several different 
arrangements. The editorial matter and illustrations provide much of 
interest to the non-musical student. C.G 


THe Arr or THE Novek: Critical Prefaces. By Henry James. With an 
Introduction by Richard P. Blackmur. New York and London: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. xli, 348 pp. $3.00. 


The prefaces to the various volumes in the New York Edition of 
Henry James’s works are here gathered together for the first time. The 
Introduction is the same article which Mr. Blackmur contributed to the 
Henry James number of Hound & Horn. Many critics regard James’s 
prefaces, in the words of Ezra Pound, as “the one extant great treatise on 
novel writing in English”; and, accordingly, their separate publication is 
eminently worth the while. 


C. G. 


A REPLY TO HERMAN MELVILLE’S 
WHITEJACKET BY REAR-ADMIRAL 
THOMAS O. SELFRIDGE, SR. 


CHARLES R. ANDERSON 
Duke University 


HITE-JACKET; or The World In a Man-Of-War, pub- 

lished in the spring of 1850, is an account of Herman Mel- 
ville’s homeward-bound voyage from the South Seas on the frigate 
United States in 1844. But White-Jacket is something more than a 
plain narrative of a cruise in a man-of-war: it is a novel of purpose, 
in which the plot has yielded to a sustained attack upon naval abuses, 
running beneath its comedy and tragedy, its story and picture, its 
fact and fiction. 

However slight its influence may have been as propaganda, most 
of the reforms advocated in its eloquent pages were subsequently 
effected. And however small an audience its message may have 
reached—a second edition was not called for until five years later, 
and a third not until 1892’—it was sufficiently provocative to elicit 
comments from three rear-admirals of the United States navy. The 
earliest, fullest, and bitterest of these—twenty-one foolscap pages of 
detailed criticism, dated July, 1850, just four months after the pub- 
lication of the book—has never yet seen the light of day. This at- 
tempted refutation of Whzte-Jacket, written by the father of the late 
Rear-Admiral Selfridge in the crucial summer which saw the passage 
of the Act of Congress abolishing corporal punishment in the navy, 
must have been intended for publication, but until now it has appar- 
ently remained in manuscript.” 


*For a full account of Melville's fourteen months’ service in the United States navy and 
a detailed analysis of his White-Jacket, based in part upon hitherto unknown manuscripts, 
see the present writer’s forthcoming volume, to be entitled: In the South Seas with Herman 
Melville. 

? Meade Minnegerode, Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville and a Bibliography 
(New York, 1922), p. 156. 

*The manuscript may be found in the Naval Historical Foundation Archives, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., where it was recently deposited along with the other 
papers of Rear-Admiral Thomas O. Selfridge, Sr. I am indebted to Captain Dudley Knox, 
Officer-in-Charge, Naval Records and Library, for permission to publish this document and 
for numerous courtesies in connection with the preparation of this paper. 
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Thomas O. Selfridge, Sr., was born in Boston on April 24, 1804. 
His unusually long life spanned the entire nineteenth century; and 
his naval career, embracing almost fifty active years followed by 
thirty-five more on the retired list, is perhaps the most extended in 
the history of the service. Entering the United States navy as a mid- 
shipman on January 1, 1818, at the age of thirteen, he saw active 
duty afloat and ashore until his retirement as a commodore in 1866. 
-Commissioned as a rear-admiral a few years later, he returned to his 
native Boston, where he died, full of dignity and years, in 1903. His 
early career, as midshipman and lieutenant, was spent mostly at sea, 
including a brief cruise in the Mediterranean on board the frigate 
United States. In 1844 he was appointed commander, and, after 
regular terms in the East Indian and the Pacific Squadrons, he re- 
ported to the United States Naval Rendezvous at Boston on February 
1, 1850, where he served for the next three years as Recruiting 
Officer.* 

It was while he was stationed here that a copy of White-Jacket, 
just off the press, fell into his hands, with the result that his high 
sense of the dignity of the service prompted him to draft forthwith 
his reply to Melville’s attack on abuses in the United States navy. 
Commander Selfridge, at this time a veteran of thirty-two years on 
the sea, was just the type of officer to be provoked to action by such 
propaganda. Naval tradition remembers him as a pious and tem- 
perate man, a seamanlike officer, and a strict disciplinarian. This 
last characteristic—the most important one apropos of the present 
discussion—is borne out by a letter he wrote to a fellow-officer on 
June 26, 1851, at a time when many of the laced chapeaux felt that 
the recent abolition of corporal punishment had completely broken 
down naval discipline: 


Do you know it grieves me to think you are so disgusted with the 
Navy. I regret it extremely, because, in these days of anarchy & listless- 
ness, we require men like you & Dupont to keep us from sinking 
altogether. 

Unless a reorganization takes place before long I am at a loss to know 

tL. R. Hamersly, The Records of Living Officers of the United States Navy and Marine 
Corps (New York, 1902), p. 26; Memoirs of Thomas O. Selfridge, Jr., Rear-Admiral, U. S. 
N. (New York, 1924), pp. 5-6; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 
1888), V, 457; Commanders’ Letters, Jan.-July, 1850 (MSS. in the Naval Records and 
Library, Washington, D. C.). 
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what we are to become. Efficiency & discipline are now mere words, & 
mean nothing when applied to the Navy. If a commander. now goes 
afloat, & does his duty & makes others do theirs, he is immediately put 
down as a tyrant, or rather set down;—& the whole official force under 
him are continually striving to disregard or evade his orders.’ 


This cry of despair is the logical and chronological sequel to his 
vain essay to stem the tide of reform a year before, his official cas- 
tigation of Melville, the unofficial castigator: 


We have before us a book entitled White Jacket, or “the world in a 
man of war,” by Herman Melville, which is presented to the reader as a 
correct & authentic account of the manners & customs of that world, & of 
the sayings & doings therein,® but which is evidently intended to ridicule 
the etiquette & ceremonies of a ship of war, & to condemn the system of 
corporal punishment. 

This narrative is written without much regard to method, or order— 
the style is flowing, off hand, & suited to the taste of the day; & the author 
has certainly had acquaintence [sic] with books, as well as men—He intro- 
duces himself as having shipped in the capacity of an ordinary seaman on 
board the U. S. Ship Neversink then lying in the Bay of Callao,” & says, 
that he was stationed in the Main top—® The ship wore a Commodore’s 
pendant,® & had a Captain besides the Commodore on board.1° 


ë Letter to [Commander Louis M.] Goldsborough, June 26, 1851 (MS. in the Naval 
Records and Library). 

Strangely enough, Commander S. F. DuPont was one of the four officers (out of 
eighty-four) who recommended the abolition of flogging in reply to a circular issued by 
the Secretary of the Navy on Jan. 29, 1850. 

In 1855 Congress established summary courts-martial, which could inflict such penalties 
as confinement, deprivation of liberty, dishonorable discharge, loss of pay, reduction of 
rating, extra police duties, etc. With these new substitute punishments naval discipline 
was completely restored (Charles O. Paullin, Naval Administration, 1775-1911, Annapolis 
[n.d.], XXXII, 1464). 

Herman Melville, White Jacket; or The World In a Man-Of-War, pp. v, vi, 59. All 
references to Melville’s works are to the Standard Edition by Constable & Company (Lon- 
don, 1922). 

*thid., p. vi. The note to the first American edition, which Selfridge evidently read, 
would indicate this, but the preface to the first English edition makes it clear that Callao, 
Peru, was not the port where the author shipped: “The work opens at the frigate’s last 
harbour in the Pacific, just previous to weighing her anchor for the homeward-bound 
passage, by the way of Cape Horn.” 

In reality Melville shipped at Honolulu on Aug. 17, 1843. Weahite-Jacket, therefore, is 
an account of the last three months of his service only, from July 6 to Oct. 4, 1844, from 
Callao to Boston. 

€ Ibid., pp. 5, 7. 

° Ibid., p. 23. ” Ibid., p. 27. 
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He served a little more than a year & was discharged at Norfolk at 
the expiration of the cruise—** Now the Neversink is a purser’s name for 
no less a ship than the good frigate United States,?” which returned home 
without a Commodore,!® commanded by a Captain other than the one 
designated in the book under the appellation of Capt. Claret (to whom 
[i.e the former] he has never once alluded) ;** the vessel was paid off at 
Boston, & not at Norfolk,?® & we learn, he was stationed in the After- 
guard, & not in the Main top. 

We shall, however, in the course of our remarks, consider him as 
located in the Main top, & stationed on the Main royal yard. 

We have never known a work, professing as this does to give a true 
picture of men & things, in which was to be found so many misnomers, 
misstatements & inconsistencies— so many improbabilities, false premises 
& false conclusions— so much of the marvellous & absurd — 

The author endeavours to make us believe that there is nothing but 
wrong & injustice within the wooden walls of a ship of war. He puts 
complaints into men’s mouths that we never heard uttered. He denounces 
ceremony & etiquette, & all discipline that does not square with his own 
peculiar notions— He strives to convince his readers that all corporal 
punishment, for whatever offence, is no more nor less than tyranny; & 
that men would be justified in resisting this mode of correction even so 
far as to bring their conduct under the title of mutiny— This is the 
sum & substance of his doctrine—*® 

We purpose to see how far White Jacket is right in his positions; tak- 


4 Ibid., pp. v, vi; 499-500. Melville’s length of service was fourteen months in all. 

Tt has been known for some time that Melville’s frigate was the United States (Ray- 
mond Weaver, Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic, New York, 1921, pp. 233-236). None 
of the official facts relating to this cruise have been brought to light, however, save in a 
recent article which gives the principal dates and a few identifications of the characters in 
White-Jacket (Albert Mordell, “Melville and “White-Jacket’,” The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, VII, 946, July 4, 1931). 

43 Commodore Thomas ap Catesby Jones left his flagship, the frigate United States, and 
sailed for home on the Constellation, Jan. 22, 1844, having been recalled as a diplomatic 
gesture to Mexico in reparation for his unwarranted seizure of Monterey in Oct., 1842 
(Log Book, United States, MS. in the Naval Records and Library). 

“The frigate was commanded by Captain James Armstrong until June 3, 1844, but 
by Captain Cornelius K, Stribling during the homeward-bound cruise from Callao to Bos- 
ton (Log Book, United States). 

The contention of Selfridge that Melville’s “Captain Claret,” who earned his sobriquet 
from his fondness for the wine of that name, was Armstrong and not Stribling (the actual 
commander during the period covered by White-Jacket) is apparently correct, as is demon- 
strated by an anecdote contained in another manuscript record of this cruise (“Abstract of 
a Cruise in the Frigate United States, etc.” MS. in the Naval Records and Library). 

5 Log Book, United States, Oct. 3-14, 1844. See also Weaver, op. cit., p. 236. 

3 See the present writer's forthcoming volume for a critical analysis of White-Jacket as 
to truth and error, fact and fiction, romance and propaganda. 
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ing up the most important subjects as nearly in the order in which they 
are arranged as is convenient— 

In respect to mis-nomers we will refer to two by way of illustration— 
He calls the broad pendant a “bougee,” instead of a “bergee,” a general 
term for a broad tapering flag worn at the mast head; whereas a “bougee,” 
is an instrument belonging exclusively to the medical department— We 
should have the charity to believe this a typographical error if it were not 
printed in italics, & did it occur but once—t? 

Again, where he speaks of one of the Lieutenants, who is nick-named 
selvagee, a sobriquet originating from some fancied resemblance of that 
gentleman to a hempen instrument used in the process of heaving up, 
which he improperly calls a selvagee, but which, in reality, i is known by 
the name of nipper— Here he uses the qualifying word in place of the 
true term—18 

These mistakes could not be committed by any one who was an 
accomplished sailor. 

He early introduces us to his beau ideal of a sailor Jack Chase, an 
Englishman, who had served in His, or Her Majesty’s service, & was a 
Captain of the Neversinks Main top; between whom and himself quite 
an intimacy existed— This character is too overdrawn for a reality— 


The slang. uttered by Jack Chase to Tubbs the whaler savours of any 


" W hite-Jacket, pp. 23 and passim. Robert P. Erdman, Reserve Officer's Manual, United 
States Navy (Washington, 1932), p. 427, as well as The New English Dictionary, gives 
the spelling 6-u-r-g-e-e for such a flag. Apparently, then, Selfridge’s orthography was just 
as much in error as White Jacket’s. Melville had probably never seen the word in writing, 
and, considering the notoriously unique pronunciations of sailors, his transcription of Jougee 
for burgee is reasonably accurate. The word bougee, meaning a medical instrument, ac- 
cording to Selfridge, I have not been able to find. 

E W hite-Jacket, pp. 38-39. A selvagee, according to Melville, is “a slender, tapering, 
unstranded piece of rope; prepared with much solicitude; peculiarly flexible,” which is used 
in getting under weigh. It is used to keep the anchor cable attached to the messenger, a 
large rope which carries the strain of the cable to the capstan. “Indeed,” he adds, “Sclvagee 
is the exact type and symbol of a tall, genteel, limber, spiralising exquisite. So much for 
the derivation of the name which the sailors applied to the lieutenant.” 

According to Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce, U. S. N., Text-Book of Seamanship (New York, 
1898), pp. 43, 46, “A Selvagee is made by warping rope-yarn, spun-yarn, or small stuff, 
according to the.size required,” and a nipper is a piece of rope used in “making fast the 
two parts of a laniard or tackle-fall.” According to The’ New English Dictionary (quoting 
Smyth, Sailor’s Word-book, 1867), a selvagee is a “strong and pliant hank, or untwisted 
skein of rope-yarn marled together, and used as a strap to fasten round a shroud or stay,” 
whereas a nipper is defined as a “piece of braided cordage used to prevent a cable from 
shpping.” 

Apparently, selvagee was a term descriptive of a particular kind of rope, and nipper 
descriptive of the use to which a certain rope was put. It is just possible that the full name 
of the “hempen instrument” in question was a selvagee nipper, shortened in sailor's lan- 
guage to selvagee, “the qualifying word in place of the true term” to which the quarter- 
deck took exception. 
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thing but the gentleman, a title which the author is of opinion could be 
deservedly applied to his friend—** 

The clemency shown towards Jack Chase, after his recapture as a 
deserter, is not in accordance with experience & usage— But if the cir- 
cumstances were as has been stated, does it not imply that both the Com- 
modore & Captain were more disposed to forgive offenders than to pun- 
ish them— more inclined to be merciful than just—*° 

‘Whenever he speaks of the officers it is generally in terms of reproach— 
For instance he informs us that the Commodore lives in idleness, & that 
his Secretary is a needless appendage; although he contradicts himself by 
saying a little further, that his duty is by no means light—*! Capt. Claret 
he never fails to give a shot,?? & the ist Lieutenant has become offensive 
to him, for no other cause, as we can perceive, than that of refusing him 
paint for his jacket-—** Of the other Lieutenants, he observes; one is a 
rose-water & lavender man; another is a good sailor but drinks hard;?* & 
the others are a compound of those he has described— The description 
_of the Surgeon & his coadjutors, & of the operation performed on one of 


! W hite-Jacket, pp. 13-18. However much Melville ‘may have drawn on his imagina- 
tion in the description of his hero, the name itself was a reality, for the Muster Rolls of 
the frigate United States, 1842-1844, carry the name of John J. Chase, Captain of the Top 
(MS. in the Naval Records and Library). And Rear-Admiral S. R. Franklin, a midshipman 
on the United States during Melville’s residence, has confirmed much of the eulogy heaped 
upon him by White Jacket (Memories of a Rear-Admiral Who Has Served More than Half 
a Century in the Navy of the U. S., New York [1898], pp. 64-65; the passage is quoted in 
Weaver, op. cit., pp. 234-235). 

” W hite-Jacket, pp. 19-22. Melville’s account of Jack Chase’s desertion, his service on 
board a Peruvian man-of-war, his recapture by the United States, and the remission of the 
normal punishment prescribed for such an offence, certainly reads like a fiction, for it was 
contrary to naval usage. The entire episode, nevertheless, is based upon historical facts, 
though the clemency shown to Chase was not based upon his personal worth, as Melville 
says, nor upon the charity of commodore and captain, as Selfridge suggests; it was a 
diplomatic gesture in deference to a special request of the Peruvian admiral under whom 
Chase had served (Log Book, United States, May 18-29, 1842). 

2 W hite-Jacket, pp. 25-27. Selfridge evidently mistook satire for contradiction. In 
commenting upon the commodore’s duties which were “by no means light,” Melville gives 
a sample of the official papers for which a secretary was employed as amanuensis; it was 
a note to the Officer of the Deck, which Melville found in a scupper-hole: “Sir, you will 
give the people pickles to-day with their fresh meat.” 

= Ibid., p. 139, brands him as a heavy drinker, incapable of commanding a ship in an 
emergency. See also ibid., pp. 192, 213. 

* Ibid., p. 28. Selfridge failed to add Melville’s further remarks, however: “But my 
personal feelings toward the man shall not prevent me from here doing him justice. In 
most things he was an excellent seaman.” 

% Thid., pp. 38-42. The hard-drinking lieutenant, “Mad Jack,” at least, seems to have 
been drawn from life. Rear-Admiral Franklin (op. cit., p. 22) identifies him as Lieutenant 
Latham B. Avery; and the Log Book of the United States, Aug. 15, Sept. 6, 1842, bears 
this out by reporting that Avery was reprimanded at a court-martial for “being drunk and 
leaving his post while Officer of the Deck.” 
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the crew is full of improbability & absurdity, & doubtless originated in the 
fertile imagination of the author—*> Cuticle is no more like the real Sur- 
geon of the ship, than “hyperion [sc] to a satyr”— 

On the subject of Midshipmen he speaks with a great deal of latitude; 
& his remarks bear on their face a strongly marked prejudice, & the aver- 
sion that it is very natural would proceed from a person of his character 
just introduced into the purlieus of a man of war.— He cites one instance 
of seeming injustice inflicted by a Midshipman on one of the crew, & 
draws from that a general conclusion, which is utterly at variance with 
all experience—*® 

He quotes Lord Collingwood to prove that Midshipmen do make un- 
just complaints;?? but does not quote from the same source, on another 
point, touching these young gentlemen— By way of an offset to show 
how one-sided the author is; let us give another expression of this illus- 
trious Admiral in regard to this class of officers— It is said, “he used to 
tell his ship’s company, that he was determined that the youngest Mid- 
shipman should be obeyed as implicitly as himself, & that he would pun- 
ish any instance to the contrary with great severity.”?° 

In justice to the Naval Service we are not disposed to pass over this 
passage without setting matters right on this head— No doubt, in some 
instances, Midshipmen have reported men for trivial offences, & some- 
times may have treated them harshly; but these examples now-a-days are 
rare— Commanders exact an implicit obedience of orders given by Mid- 
shipmen to the crew; but they, at the same time, enjoin these gentlemen 
to deport respectfully towards their inferiors, forbidding them to curse 
the men, or to call them out of their names, or to inflict upon them the 
least punishment— + 

White Jacket objects to the entrance of Midshipmen into the Navy at 
an early age because they are apt to imbibe old fashioned notions.?® 


5 White-Jacket, pp. 310-333. William Johnson, the Surgeon of the Fleet, was appar- 
ently not the original of this caricature. Méelville’s libelous satire of “Cadwallader Cuticle, 
M. D.” and the barbarous amputation performed by him, is obviously fiction, for it finds 
no confirmation in the ship’s records. But it did not originate in “the fertile imagination 
of the author”; rather, it took its inception, at least, in Smollett’s Roderick Random (chaps. 
xxiv-xxxviti). 

s W hite-Jacket, pp. 269-276. “I Ibid., p. 271. See note 28, below. 

BG., L. N. Collingwood, 4 Selection from the Public and Private Correspondence of 
Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood: Interspersed with Memoirs of his Lije (New York, 1829), 
p. 52. The passage which Melville cites follows immediately, and the purpose of the whole 
anecdote is to show how Collingwood, though insistent upon maintaining discipline, took 
measures to protect his seamen against the unjust complaints of midshipmen, which he knew 
occurred, just as Melville declares. 

2 See White-Jacket, pp. 30-32, 269-276. Melville does not make the specific objection 
which Selfridge charges, though he does complain that there are too many midshipmen in 
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Our observation proves the very reverse of this— We have ever found 
that these young gentlemen were more disposed to innovate, than inclined 
to follow in the track of time-honored usage.— 

We are averse to the present method of introduction of Midshipmen 
into the Service— They should be reared at an institution similar to that 
at West Point; & be required to remain there for the period of three years 
at least, before they are sent afloat as officers —*° 

Let us proceed to another topic of importance in establishing the charge 
brought against the author. We are told he was a “looser” on the Main 
royal yard & the only one. In a frigate there are always two or more 
loosers stationed on this yard— 

The story of the author musing at night on the Main royal yard, 
shrouded in his White Jacket, which caused him to be taken for a ghost, 
&c, is an absurdity from beginning to end— It must have been conceived 


in a trance; as it partakes most strongly “of the stuff that dreams are . 


made of.”8? 

The last adventure of the White Jacket is tenfold more preposterous 
than the one to which we have just alluded— He informs us, that one 
night, being on the Main topgallant yard in the act of reeving the stud- 
ding-sail haliards [sec], the entanglement of his jacket caused him to be 
thrown into the sea a distance of more than one hundred feet; to which 
he adds an account of his sensations, rescue, &c— 

We will take leave to make a few comments on this most singular 
accident— 

In the first place, the haliards [sec] in question, are always rove in a 


the navy, and that they are entirely too young to be given authority over mature men, 
especially since they abuse it in a most outrageous way (cf. Franklin, op. cit., pp. 15, 30). 

™ That Selfridge was sincere in this opinion and later acted upon it is proved by a 
letter of June 26, 1851, in which he said that he was letting his son go to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis because his heart was set upon it, and because “I was informed the 
discipline there, since 1850, is as rigid as it is at West Point” (see note 5, above). This 
son, Thomas O. Selfridge, Jr., also became a rear-admiral, noted, like his father, as a 
disciplinarian. 

= W hite-Jacket, p. 6, reads: “Thus, when the order is given to loose the main-royal, 
White Jacket flies to obey it; and no one but he.” ‘The sentence is somewhat ambiguous, 
but the context makes the meaning clear: Melville’s emphasis was not upon the number of 
men assigned to a particular station, but upon the speciality of each seaman’s duty in cer- 
tain evolutions and upon the fact that he, and no one else, would infallibly be found at his 
particular post. However successful in his general attack upon White-Jacket, Selfridge 
was in every case reduced to hair-splitting or to wilful misreading when he sought to 
discredit Melville’s knowledge of seamanship. 

= Ibid., pp. 96-99. Although this scene assuredly partakes of the stuff of romance, just 
wherein it is “an absurdity from heginning to end” Selfridge does not attempt to prove. 


= Ibid., pp. 494-498. 
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man of war, unless the yard is prepared to be sent down; secondly, how 
_is it possible that a jacket, looped together, with short skirts, could, either 
by a light breese [sic], or by the motion of the ship, be thrown over one’s 
head?; thirdly, an object falling from the position indicated, could hardly 
escape coming in contact with the topsail yard, the channels, or the spare 
yard projecting from the latter; & lastly, is it credible that a man, so 
_ exhausted & prostrated, could have the power to resume his duties in ten 
minutes— To any one who has the least knowledge of the sea, this ad- 
venture must carry on its yery face its own refutation—** 

On one occasion he was arraigned for not knowing his station at tack- 
ing ship. 

He excuses himself on the ground that the rst Lieutenant had not 
informed him on this point— Now supposing this to have been the case, 
we cannot acquit him of neglect, for he was aware that each of the crew 
had a particular station in all the evolutions, & it was his duty to ascertain 
his, either by inquiry, or by reference to the station bills— The Captain, 
through the intervention of friends, we learn, forgave the offence, & this 
same merciful Captain, he says, he intended to have pitched out of the 
gangway, had an attempt been made to inflict on him the merited pun- 
ishment.?5 

White Jacket appears quite to have lost his temper when he opens his 
budget of complaints— His hammock, whether he is in it, or out of it, is 
a constant source of annoyance— He rails most bitterly against every thing 
that requires the Jeast muscular exertion, or exposes him to a minimum 
of personal discomfort. General exercise— cleaning ship— washing 
clothes— scrubbing hammocks— sleeping— eating— drinking— in short, 
all that tends to keep a man of war healthy & efficient comes under his 
sledge hammer of denunciation—*® Among the catalogue of complaints 

“This episode, one of the most vividly written and one of the most frequently quoted 
in-all of the White-Jacket, is obviously fiction. To Selfridge’s refutation of it on purely 
technical grounds may be added. the convincing evidence that Melville’s fall overboard is 
not mentioned in the Log Book of the United States, which would have recorded such an 
‘incident as a matter of routine. All vestige of doubt will be dispelled upon “comparison of 
the event in WAite-Jacket with its indisputable literary source (Nathaniel Ames, 4 Mariner’s 
Sketches, Providence, 1830, pp. 227-230). 

S W hite-Jacket, pp. 348-354. This, likewise, is undoubtedly pure fiction. For a full 
discussion of this scene and the one above (note 34), see the present writer's forthcoming 
volume. 

= Melville’s complete list of complaints in White-Jacket is as follows: p. 23, need for 
officers above the rank of commodore; pp. 30 ff., too many midshipmen; pp. 34-37, three 
meals crowded into eight hours; pp. 103-106, hammocks not available in the daytime for 
the night-watch to sleep; pp. 108-109, seamen’s quarters damp from daily deck-washing; 


pp- 140-143, incompetent officers; pp. 205 ff., ceremonies unnecessary and injurious; p. 240, 
hard tarpaulin hats which cause baldness; pp. 240-245, life sacrificed for the sake of show- 
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there are two which it is necessary to notice more particularly, as he rep- 
resents them as tending to enfeeble a crew— The first, regards the hours 
allotted to meals, which he undertakes to condemn most bitterly, & hints, 
that it is a subject worthy of the interference of the Secretary of the Navy— 
He asserts, without proof, that this custom is injurious to health; & that 
any physician would pronounce against so pernicious a practice. And, 
moreover, as it detracts, in his opinion, from the physical energies of a 
crew, many a defeat at sea has been occasioned by this barbarous arrange- 
ment. 

Permit us to state the facts in relation to this sweeping declaration— 
White Jacket is correct as to the periods of breakfast & dinner; but not so, 
as regards the supper hour. 

It has been invariably the custom for years in the Navy for the crew 
to sup at 4 P. M. in the winter, & in the summer at 5, & not, as he alleges, 
all the year at the former hour— And even in winter, when at sea, the 
watch do not go down to the evening meal till 1 bell— 4 past 4— There 
might be a shadow of reason in what the author has advanced, if Jack 
supped on tea & toast alone; but when it is considered that the evening 
meal of a sailor is composed of the more substantial viands beef, pork, 
&c, his argument vanishes into airy nothing—*? 

Once more he murmurs because the hammocks are not allowed to the 
forenoon watch below; & says, as a consequence, that the men who have 
two watches on deck of a night can only get three hours sleep. 

He boldly asserts, that this arrangement is one great cause why sailor’s 
[sic] are short-lived— We will allow no such thing. 

These very men whom he avers can get but three hours sleep, have 


ing off the discipline of the ship; pp. 258-260, hardship to the seamen and glory to the 
officers as a result of war; pp. 269 ff., hierarchy of power, making even a midshipman’s 
word law; pp. 366-371, the Articles of War a barbarous code; p. 440, graft among the 
petty officers at the expense of the seamen; pp. 470 ff., marines unnecessary; p. 473, im- 
moralities of seamen unpunished, including the “sin of Gomorrah”; p. 478, lack of patriot- 
ism of crews filled with foreigners; p. 480, small pay, long cruises, and few “liberty days” 
keep good men out of the service; p. 482, idleness because crews are too large; pp. 485-486, 
the type of “happy jack” preferred by sea-officers a low order of person; and pp. 166-190, 
346-355, 456-470, flogging. 

Of this list Selfridge discussed less than half; and, aside from flogging, he usually chose 
the most petty and the most personal for refutation, Whether he considered some of Mel- 
ville’s major complaints as unanswerable or as too erroneous to deserve comment, it is 
hard to say. 

* rhid., pp. 34-37. The matter is, of course, too trivial to warrant extended discussion. 
Selfridge was apparently just the type of man to be gulled by Melville’s mock-serious 
thrusts as well as outraged by his more earnest satire. Moreover, taking the controversy 
seriously, one can only say that he was straining at a gnat when he endeavored to refute 
Melville’s complaint by the addition of half an hour to the chronology of the day's menu. 
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the second dog watch in— two hours;— moreover, there are places allotted 
to the morning watch between decks where they can sleep, or sew undis- 
turbed for a portion of the forencon— & finally, in good weather, at sea, 
the watch on deck are able to catch naps of an hour, or more, when their 
services are not required. So that after all, a sailor can average, if he 
pleases, at least six hours sleep of a night, or in the twenty four hours.— 

But to cap the climax, he ascribes the arrangements to which we have 
alluded, so barbarous in his eyes, to a whim of the officers, or to the force 
of precedents; & not to the true cause, a desire to promote health & 
efficiency.®® 

We have heard of various complaints having been made by ship’s [sic] 
companies, but not about the supper hour; or want of sleep, unless, from 
necessity, they had been up all night— Neither have we ever known a 
surgeon to ascribe physical disability, or shortness of life to either of these 
causes. 

Is it asked what are the general complaints of sailors? They are chiefly 
in reference to long cruises with but little liberty on shore— to not being 
as well paid, on an average, as sailors in the merchant service— to the 
want of uniformity in the internal government of our ships —to being 
obliged in some ships to do the work of the skulkers. These Jack thinks 
grievances; & they are, to a certain extent, & should, if possible, be 
remedied.— 

The author’s views of the etiquette & ceremonies of a ship of war are 
at variance with common sense— He ridicules the idea of the ordinary 
external marks of respect made by an inferior in rank to a superior— the 
etiquette of the quarter deck— the ceremony of the gangway— salutes 
of boats in passing &c— And we would be led to suppose he had placed 
his fiat of denunciation on every thing of this character, did he not avow 
that a certain degree of etiquette is requisite, in, order to give dignity to 
the officer— 

To see how absurd he is on this subject it is necessary to give his 

™ Ibid., pp. 103-106. Again Melville seems to have the better of the argument, the 
added hour or so of sleep that could be snatched during the dog-watch being the only 
point that Selfridge succeeded in establishing. Just how insufficient sleep—a maximum of 


about five hours—is calculated to “promote health and efficiency” Selfridge does not make 
clear. 

Cf, Melville’s list of grievances (note 36, above). It is perhaps worthy of comment 
that these complaints of “Jack,” which Selfridge admitted were just, are based almost ex- 
clusively upon self-interest; whereas the reforms advocated by Melville, which he set down 
as ill-tempered denunciations, are in almost every instance aimed at general improvement 
in the discipline, efficiency, health, and humanity of the naval service. But Melville's pro- 
posed reforms were root-and-branch in their scope, and this naturally put every con- 
servative naval officer on the defense. 
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reasoning. Some ceremonies, he tells us, ought to be abolished, because 
they are the worthless forms of the past; & cites a single instance by way of 
illustration— The President of the United States, he observes, enters & 
leaves his house without any ceremony whatever, & hence a Commodore 
should do the same— Here he confounds what is usual & essential in 
Naval life, with what is unusual & unessential in civil life— 

He neglects to tell us that the President is received on board a ship of 
war with all the honors given to a crowned head;— a ceremony that no 
one, to our knowledge, has ever pronounced as unnecessary & injurious — 
We cannot subscribe to the opinion that the effects of etiquette are pom- 
posity in the officer & servility in the sailor— 

This etiquette & ceremony he so loudly calls in question, we contend, 
are not only beneficial, but essential to the well being of the Naval Serv- 
ice, for the reason that they tend to keep each in their proper sphere of 
duties, without infringing on those above, or below.*° 

The picture of depravity [with respect to the morals of the sailors] 
which White Jacket discloses to the mental vision of the reader is truly 
deplorable— So far as he has gone, he has given on the whole a faithful 
copy of the original— In this instance his imagination has not overshad- 
owed the reality. 

Enough we should think has been portrayed to convince the most 
sceptical that there exists a strong necessity for corporal punishment in 
the Navy. | 

But the author, very much to our surprise, says, that the condition of 
morals in a man of war is to be traced to “the debasing effects of the un- 
just, despotic, & degrading laws under which a man of war’s man lives,”41 
This we reject as erroneous— It is a well known fact, beyond the power 
of any one to refute, that the depraved of a ship’s company were so before 
they shipped; & in most instances, their shipment can be ascribed to no 
other causes than those emanating from their vices— They fly the con- 
tagion of the shore & place themselves under the restraint of Naval laws, 
because their vicious propensities forbid their existing elsewhere without 
disgrace. | 

It is, however, not to be denied that a man who enters a ship of war 
depraved, may become more so, though not for the reasons assigned, by a 
closer association with those of the same stamp & dye; especially, if the 
discipline be loose, & offenders go unpunished. 

The laws then do not make a sailor corrupt; but on the contrary, pro- 


© W hite-Jacket, pp. 203-206, and passim. 
“ Ibid., pp. 381-382, 473-486. 
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tect him against his own depraved inclinations, & render him for the time, 
at least, a better & a more useful man.* 

` The gravest subject of the book corporal punishment is introduced by 
a description of the ceremony of chastisement at the gangway, which 
though correct in the main, is much distorted by the author’s fertile 
imagination. 

It is very apparent that an attempt has been made to present the pre- 
lude of this subject in as odious & forbidding an aspect as possible— “A 
sailor is stripped as a slave, & scourged as a hound” he remarks.—** This 
is not the case— The ceremony of flogging is conducted with solemnity & 
decorum, the object being a public example— The offender is permitted 
to speak in his defence, & in the large majority of cases, the offence is 
admitted by the prisoner, & the penalty considered just. 

In order to arouse the sympathy of those whose hearts are touched by 
every tale of woe, real or feigned, he relates the effects of flogging upon 
the persons & feelings of men.** He must have drawn his conclusions 
from some isolated case, as ninety nine out of a hundred are not affected 
in the manner & to the extent represented— To be brought to the gang- 
way for an offence is truly humiliating, to a sensitive man; but generally, 
no lasting feeling of degradation is impressed upon those who have re- 
ceived a deserved chastisement. The ordinary effect of punishment on 
the object of it is, the formation of a resolution never, if possible, to sub- 
ject himself to a similar mortification. 

White Jacket assumes that flogging is unlawful because it is opposed 
to the genius of our Constitution— | 

In his opinion, it is unconstitutional in consequence of “the union of 
an irresponsible judge & an unlimited executive in the same person”;*® 
thereby implying, that a Captain in the Navy, by the law for its govern- 
ment, is the incumbent of the two-fold unlawful office, he has pleased to 
create. 

The Captain is not an irresponsible judge; he is directly responsible by 
that same law under which he inflicts punishment, to the government, & 
is rendered liable for any usurpation of the vested power.— 


“Compare Melville’s declaration in Typee, p. 273, where he remarks apropos of the 
higher estimate of human nature he had formed after his residence in the Marquesas among 
cannibals: “But alas! since then I have been one of the crew of a man-of-war, and the 
pent-up wickedness of five hundred men has nearly overturned all my previous theories.” 

“8 W hite-Jacket, pp. 166-171; and p. 172, where Melville's exact words are even more 
vividly forbidding than Selfridge’s quotation reveals: “You see a human being, stripped like 
a slave; scourged worse than a hound.” l 

“ Ibid., pp. 173-197. 

* Ibid., p. 178. 
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Again, he is not an unlimited executive; as the very law, he is en- 
joined to administer, prescribes the limits of his authority. 

The common law of the sea, or of usage, he is as much bound to 
observe, judge of, & execute as a specific law, when it does not militate 
against, or clash with, a special enactment— 

Article XXXII of the Articles of War, he says, makes the Captain a 
triune person; clothing him in its broad extent with the authority of legis- 
lator—** A legislator signifies a maker of laws. Now the Captain only 
uses the already created law of the sea, or custom, to meet cases for which 
there is no special decree. He has the power to regulate, (his very position 
enjoins this) & hence, he has the power to make regulations, expressed in 
writing or verbally, just as much as he has a right to issue orders written, 
or verbal; provided such regulations do not conflict with an established 
law.— Here the regulator has been confounded with the legislator— 

He asserts too, that flogging is unnecessary, & cites Nelson & Colling- 
wood & Com. Stockton for the purpose of conveying the impression that 
these officers not only disliked the practice, but actually governed their 
fleets, squadrons, & ships without a resort to corporal punishment—*? It is 
well know[n] that, however averse the two Admirals were to the system, 
the personnel of the English Navy was such, in their time, that aside of 
impressment, it was morally impossible to govern the crews without hav- 
ing recourse to this penalty. 

The historian of Nelson says “he never inflicted corporal punishment 
if it were possible to avoid it”; but no where can we discover it was not 
practised under his command—*® 

In the memoirs of Collingwood we find a registry of corporal punish- 
ments kept with his own hand, before an order to that effect was given; 
which is, assuredly, proof sufficient to show that this mode of correction 
was rife in the vessels of his command—*® 

* Ibid., pp. 178-179. 

£ Ibid., pp. 184-186. 

* Tbid., p. 186. Melville is somewhat misquoted as to Nelson, for he merely says of 
him just what Selfridge says: “It is well known that Lord Nelson himself, in point of 
policy, was averse to flogging.” For Nelson's attitude towards corporal punishment see. 
Robert Southey, Life of Nelson (New York, 1831). A copy of this biography, in the 
Harper’s Family Library Series, was included in the ship’s library of the United States dur- 
ing Melville’s residence on board. 

” White-Jacket, pp. 184-185. Again, Melville is somewhat misquoted as to Colling- 
wood, for his exact words admit this possibility as applying to the famous admiral’s early 
career in the navy: “I know it has been said that Lord Collingwood began by inflicting 
severe punishments, and afterward ruling his sailors by the mere memory of a bygone 
terror, which he could at pleasure revive; ... yet, for years together, [he] governed his 


men without inflicting the lash.” 
For Lord Collingwood’s attitude toward corporal punishment see Collingwood, op. cit., 
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In regard to the statement that there was no flogging in the ship or 
squadron commanded by Com. Stockton, during the late war with Mex- 
ico, the author has been misinformed; as we can prove by undoubted 
authority—*° 

Further he quotes the Edinburgh Review of 1824 as a further prop to 
support his argument; wherein is stated, “do away with flogging, or im- 
pressment & the other will follow of course”’—®? Experience has shown 
the Review to be in error on this point; for impressment was abolished, 
& the necessity for fogging did not cease;°* for if it had, a Captain in the 
English Navy of the present day would not be empowered to inflict a 
punishment with the cats, fourfold greater than a Captain in the U. S. 
Navy. 

Let us now take a step downward & see what Jack’s opinion is on this 
topic, whether he thinks flogging necessary, or not. And when we say 
Jack, we mean enlightened & intelligent seamen who have served many 
years in the Navy— We repeat what do the “people” say? All good men 
of long experience— men of worth, who never shrink from any duty— 


pp. 49-52. Selfridge is here guilty of wilfully misreading the facts, for Melville really 
understated his case with respect to Lord Collingwood. The list to which Selfridge refers 
shows only twelve men punished over a period of four months (1793). 

© White-Jacket, p. 186. A letter from Captain D. W. Knox, Officer-in-charge, Naval 
Records and Library, to the present writer, Feb. 20, 1935, says apropos of Melville's state- 
ment: “Nothing has been found to establish this as a statement of fact... . [However,] 
Stockton was against flogging, and all his reports of the period indicate the existence of a 
fine discipline and morale aboard his ship, and among his Squadron. They also indicate a 
particularly kindly spirit on Stockton’s part, and a willingness to give his officers and men 
credit for their cooperation. In fact, the whole tone of his reports might justify the as- 
sumption that flogging was not resorted to by him.” It may be added that Stockton was 
in command of the Pacific Squadron for only six months during the Mexican War (July, 
1846-Jan., 1847), and over half of this time was spent in military campaigns on shore, 
where, naturally, the prescribed methods of naval punishment would scarcely have been 
administered (E. S. Maclay, A History of the United States Navy, New York, 1902, II, 
148-159). 

Commodore Stockton, incidentally, was one of the four officers who recommended the 
abolition of flogging in reply to the circular sent out by the Secretary of the Navy on 
Jan. 29, 1850 (Paullin, op. cit, XXXUI, 1463). 

" White-Jacket, pp. 187-188. The exact words of Melville’s quotation are: “If we 
abolish either impressment or flogging, the abolition of the other will follow as a matter of 
course.” This was the language of the Edinburgh Review ... [in] 1824.” Melville was 
undoubtedly referring to an article entitled “Abolition of Impressment,” Edinburgh Review, 
XLI, 154-181 (Oct, 1824), which, without using the exact language quoted above, sub- 
stantially adopts this attitude. 

= Sir William Laird Clowes, et al., The Royal Navy: A History (London, 1903), VIL, 73, 
says that a circular was issued in 1871 restricting corporal punishment to war-time, and 
that this form of punishment was finally abolished in 1879. Selfridge’s statement is not 
entirely clear, for impressment has never been abolished by statute in the British navy, 
though it has long been found unnecessary except in time of war. Perhaps he was refer- 
ring to an act of 1835 which merely limited impressment to one term of five years. 
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these will give an emphatic No: when the question is put to them; can 
corporal punishment be dispensed with? And what are their reasons for 
coming to this conclusion? They are as follows; that, unless the power 
be allowed, the good men of the ship will perform all the labor— that 
now, it is the fear of the lash that incites many to do their duty, & pre- 
vents hundreds from becoming skulkers— that without the certainty of 
immediate punishment, anarchy & insubordination would prevail, instead 
of peace, efficiency & order —5* 

These are the opinions of a class of men which constitute, virtually, 
the bone & muscle of the Navy; & their verdict, on so all important a 
subject, should not be thrust aside to give place to the ill-grounded asser- 
tions of a few agitators, without more sufficient reasons than have been 
adduced.— 

In relation to the origin of the Articles of War White Jacket has come 
to much nearer the truth than usual; though even in this statement, errors 
are to be found— 

Where he observes that neither of the English Statutes, which are the 
basis of our Navy articles, authorise a Captain to inflict the lash; he would 
leave us to infer that it was not in use—°* We admit there was no direct 
authority to that effect granted in those statutes; but the power to flog was 
implied, for the reason that a Captain could punish according to the 
usage of the sea, which, we have no occasion to doubt, was by whipping— 
Hence, the difference between the power of a Captain in the U. S. Navy 
to flog, & that of a Captain in the English Navy, under the statutes to 
which we have alluded, is simply this; that the power in the former is 
directly limited, & in the latter indirectly, or in accordance with the usage 
of the sea. 

Under the head of monthly musters he reviews the Articles of War; 
informing us that of some twenty offences, made penal, thirteen are pun- 
ishable with death. He omits in [this] connection, whether intentionally, 
or by accident, it matters not, the after clause of all but four, which reads, 
or “such punishment as a Court Martial shall adjudge.”— To be sure he 
drags in subsequently that a few (not 9/13 as is the case) do include an 
alternative; hinting that that alternative may subject a man to a worse 
punishment than death.®® 

© Paullin, Joc. cit. In addition to the reasons quoted by Selfridge, some of the seamen 
even voted for the retention of corporal punishment on the ground that it was “manly”! 

“ W hite-Jacket, p. 373 n. Melville's language makes no such inference. On the con- 
trary, he remarks: “It would almost seem as if, in this case, the British lawgivers were 
willing to leave such a stigma out of an organic statute, and bestow the power of the lash 


in some less solemn, and perhaps less public manner.” 
= Thid., pp. 366 ff. According to the Articles of War, nine offences are punishable by 
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In many parts of the book much pains has been taken to impute to 
Captains generally a wanton abuse of the exercise of the power to punish— 
We regard these remarks as unjust, as they are untrue. 

With very few exceptions, we have ever observed, that Captains are 
more inclined to forgive offences, & to remit part of a punishment than 
to carry out the Jaw to the letter— In instances, where the limits may have 
been transcended, it will be found, there existed an urgent necessity for 
such a step, either to prevent insubordination, or to repress a mutinous 
spirit, at a time, when a Court could not be convened to try the offenders— 

The assertion that a Lieutenant flogged a whole watch is not to be 
believed; & we challenge the proof—*® It is a monstrosity to give to the 
public such a peice [sic] of scandal. 

It is pleasant to see that the author has taken one right view in regard 
to Navy discipline when he says; that the necessities of Navies require a 
more stringent code than the law which governs the land— He forbears 
disclosing, however, what, in his opinion, should be the penalties im- 
posed; but simply adds, that the code should .conform to the political 
institutions of a country— For instance, he would have laws, democratic 
in-all respects, for the rule of our Navy.°? What absurdity! 

How ridiculous is the idea of permitting a crew to elect its Captain & 
officers, & to appoint judges to whom an appeal might be made when a 
doubt is expressed as to the propriety of performing certain evolutions, at 
the time & in the manner, directed by the Captain.— 

In alluding to the social condition of a man of war & the manning of 
Navies he remarks that “the skulkers & scoundrels” compose the majority 
of a ship’s company, who enter the Navy to draw their grog, & murder 
their time in idleness.—®® 

We are glad that he is so explicit on this point; as it is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of the power of corporal punishment. 

Yes; we agree that many of the skulkers & scoundrels originate as he 
declares; & that the well being of a man of war requires that these should 
be made to do their duty, & not impose their proportion of labor on the 
better men. 


“death or such other punishment as a court-martial shall adjudge” (Articles IV, V, VI, X, 
XI, XII, XIV, XVII, and XX); only four, as Selfridge says, are punishable by death with 
no alternative (Articles XII, XVI, XXI, and XXV), and these are indeed serious offences: 
mutiny, desertion to an enemy, murder, and arson (Statutes at Large of the United States, 
II, 45-53, “An Act for the Better Government of the Navy of the United States,” April, 
1800). 

 White-Jacket, p. 174. Melville is here, again, misquoted. His reference is to a 
“colting,” a much milder and less formal punishment than a flogging. 

* Ibid., pp. 381; 375-382.  Tbid., p. 482. (See notes 41 and 42, above.) 
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We go with White Jacket, heart & hand, in favor of doing away with 
the spirit ration— The grog we believe to be unnecessary & injurious, as 
it is the fertile source of crime, & hence makes punishments more neces- 
sary & frequent— The evil lies not so much in the daily use of spirits, as 
the tendency it has, in cherishing an appetite for them in the older sailors, 
& generating a similar desire in the younger.— 

As a whole this book can give one but a very imperfect idea of what 
transpires within a ship of war; only, about as much as can be known of 
a rule from its exceptions— And this should not be thought strange, for 
the author’s mind & feelings were so warped by prejudice— so elated by 
any advantage the sailor might obtain over the officer— that he could not, 
if he would, give a plain unvarnished tale of what actually occurred. 

We feel it obligatory before we part with this so called “world in a 
man of war” to present, as briefly as it is possible, our own views in regard 
to corporal punishment; & relate some of the means that would tend to 
improve the condition of the man of war sailor— 

We advocate the power of corporal punishment as essential & neces- 
sary to preserve order & insure discipline until the many “skulkers & 
scoundrels” are succeeded by men of a higher moral stamp; when by de- 
grees, the necessity for the exercise of this power will diminish, until so 
much of the Articles of War as clothes the Captain with the authority to 
flog, will become a dead letter —We most warmly commend every means 
that can tend to so desirable an end— every thing that can conduce to 
make the sailor’s labor lighter— every thing that can snatch him from his 
vices— every thing that can elevate him as a moral & accountable being— 
Hence we strongly recommend the legalising of other penalties instead of 
whipping, for the minor offences-—°° We would increase the sailor’s pay— 
give him more liberty— introduce rewards for long & meritorious services 
& and general good conduct— stop the grog.— We would have younger 
men in the Service as Chaplains, who would go into a ship, as a mission- 
ary goes into the wilderness, to confirm what is good & to reform what 
is bad.— 

We would have every good man, whose time had expired, receive an 
honorable discharge, not on cotton paper, which lasts but for a day, but 
on parchment. 

This should contain, besides the usual filling up, a personal descrip- 


© Ibid., pp. 66-67, 174, 482. The abolition of the grog ration, though agitated along 
with that of corporal punishment, was not accomplished until the outbreak of the Civil 
War (Paullin, op. cit, XXXIII, 1463-1464). 
For a fuller statement of Selfridge’s views on corporal punishment, see his letter in 
reply to the circular of the Secretary of the Navy (MS. in the Naval Records and Library). 
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tion— a record of his services— with an endorsement of his character on 
the back, subscribed to by his several commanders. A registry of dis- 
charges should be kept; so that they could be renewed on sufficient 
evidence, in the event of being lost. 

By this arrangement, & requiring every person who presents himself 
for reshipment to produce his discharge, the good & useful men could be 
kept in the service, & the bad & worthless would be precluded.* 

In conclusion, it behooves us to say, we deeply regret the obligation 
that has been laid upon us to treat with so much severity the production 
of an author whose previous works have been so well received; but our 
remarks have been demanded by the voice of justice & truth. 

Our maxim has been, 

“Nothing extenuate; 

Nor aught set down in malice;” 
and whether we shall have failed, or not, in our attempt to check the 
diffusion of error, & to throw light upon a subject of which much is said, 
& but little understood, we shall ever cherish the satisfaction of having 
performed an imperative duty.— 

Thos. O. Selfridge 

July 1850 


The second rear-admiral to comment in writing upon White- 
Jacket was Samuel R. Franklin, who had been a midshipman on the 
frigate United States in 1843-1844, and a shipmate of Melville’s. 
Writing in 1898 his Memoirs of a Rear-Admiral Who Has Served 
More than Half a Century in the Navy of the U. S., long after the 
issues raised by WAzte-Jacket had been resolved, he indulged in noth- 
ing but favorable comments upon this book and pleasant reminis- 
cences of its author. His identifications of some of its characters and 
his confirmation of its essential accuracy are valuable, though mem- 
ories recorded half a century after the fact are not entirely trust- 
worthy, especially when many of them have obviously been prompted 
by the work in question. Although Rear-Admiral Franklin was in- 
clined to remember the old navy of sails more pleasantly than Mel- 
ville, apparently he was not provoked by the scoffing at etiquette 
and ceremony or by the program of advocated reforms which had 
proved so distasteful to Selfridge. On the contrary, he admitted the 
justice of several of Melville’s complaints, even including one which 


= Compare Melville’s list of proposed reforms (note 36, above) with Selfridge’s. 
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concerned midshipmen.®? Indeed, he considered Whzte-Jacket a 
document that had accomplished considerable good in the world; 
and in this connection he was the author of an extravagant dictum 
that until now has remained unchallenged: 


Melville wrote a book, well known in its day, called White-Jacket, which 
had more influence in abolishing corporal punishment in the Navy than 
anything else. This book was placed on the desk of every member of 
Congress, and was a most eloquent appeal to the humane sentiment of the 
country. As an evidence of the good it did, a law was passed soon after 
the book appeared abolishing flogging in the Navy absolutely, without 
substituting any other mode of punishment in its stead; and this was ex- 


actly in accord with Melville’s appeal.* 


On what authority Franklin based this remark is not known, but 
it needs considerable qualification. A search of the records for the 
year 1850 reveals that Melville’s name was not mentioned in any of 
the many speeches made in Congress on this subject, nor was any 
allusion made to W hite-Jacket, although it would have been quite in 
keeping with Congressional custom to bring in such a document as 
evidence. The truth of the matter is that the fight to abolish flog- 
ging in the navy, which had begun in 1821 and had come to a head 
in the session of 1849-1850, was already substantially won when 
W hite-Jacket appeared; and, although that work may have swelled 
the growing tide of agitation, it was at most merely another coal 
carried to Newcastle. Rear-Admiral Franklin’s sweeping general- 
ization, therefore, may be judiciously modified by reversing it: so far 
from Melville’s W hite-Jacket bringing about the movement that re- 
sulted in the abolition of corporal punishment in the navy, it was 
the very currency of this agitation that brought forth his attack. 
Melville simply got on the band-wagon of reform. He had an eye 
for the public taste, in his earlier years, as keen as that of Defoe and 
Cotton Mather. 

Finally, the third and most recent criticism of White-Jackez by 
an officer in the United States navy strikes happily between the opin- 


“Franklin, op. cit., p. 15. 

& Ibid., p. 64. (This passage is quoted by Weaver, op. cit., p. 234, without question; 
see also Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville, New York, 1929, p. 117.) 

% See thé present writer's forthcoming volume for a full history of the movement to 
abolish flogging in the United States navy and for proof that White-Jacket played a small 
part therein. ; 
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ions of Selfridge and Franklin. Writing in 1930 on “Herman Mel- 
ville as a Naval Historian,” Rear-Admiral Livingston Hunt objects 
to his satirical and disrespectful pictures of officers, saying, “There 
is not much of naval history in these sallies of humor and irony.” 
“But,” he adds, “his descriptions of life at sea on a man-of-war are 
more to be noticed.” He admits the charge of incompetence and 
excessive drinking among the officers, but says it was confined to a 
small group; he also admits the theoretical cruelty of the Articles of 
War and the actual cruelty of flogging, and he accepts without 
question Franklin’s statement that White-Jacket was responsible for 
the abolition of the latter. Although writing with a slightly mil- 
itaristic bias, Hunt comes near putting his finger on the true Mel- 
ville, charging him with adopting a florid and verbose style as if 
writing a romance: 


Those who wish a picture of life in the old American Navy of sails— 
about the time of the year 1843—~will find no more detailed description of 
the manners and customs that prevailed before the mast, as well as abaft 
it, on a man-of-war of that day, than that in the pages of Herman Mel- 
villes W hite-Jacket; or, the World in a Man-of-War. But it should be re- 
membered that it is a writer of exuberant and brilliant imagination, a 
devotee of poetic exaggeration, a propagandist for world peace, a scoffer at 
gold braid and salutes and ceremonials, an anti-militarist, an apostle of 
leveling and democracy, who writes the story of White Jacket. Melville in 
this book is both an historian and an autobiographer, and in the latter 
capacity he does not always show the judgment and the power of inter- 
preting naval facts that an historian should possess. . . . His railings at 
rank and the naval polity provoke a smile.® 


The chief basis for this smile, however, is merely a fundamental 
difference in attitude; and the impartial critic of Melville must re- 
member that he was not so much lacking in historical judgment as 
he was lacking in the desire to interpret naval facts as a nationally- 
minded historian should. On the other hand, it will be seen that, 


® Livingston Hunt, “Herman Melville as a Naval Historian,” Harvard Graduates’ Mag- 
azine, XXXIX, 22-30 (Sept. 1930). 

Melville’s railing at the naval polity may have provoked another and more costly smile 
from an officer; for it is said that when Commodore Perry returned from his expedition to 
Japan, 1852-1854, by way of England, he stopped to see Hawthorne and asked him to 
suggest a collaborator to help him write an account of the expedition. Melville was among 
those mentioned by Hawthorne, but Perry chose another. Perhaps he had read White- 
Jacket, even as Selfridge had, with distaste (Mordell, foc. cit.). 


THE MEMBERSHIP IN PROPOSED AMERICAN 
ACADEMIES 


ALLEN WALKER READ 
The University of Chicago 


HE problem of how to show honor to living great men is a 

difficult one in a democracy. Our leveling principle prevents 
us from bestowing knighthoods or peerages, and these great men 
are reluctant in performing the antics that would gain them con- 
stant notice in the newspapers. A solution not wholly repugnant to 
the spirit of democracy is the formation of an “Academy,” modeled 
upon the French Academy, and suggestions for such a body have 
been current in America since the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A consideration of these projects from the point of view of 
their membership will reveal who the great men were, in contem- 
porary opinion, and perhaps will throw light on the ups and downs 
of their reputation.’ 

In a letter of September 5, 1780, to the President of Congress, 
John Adams suggested the formation of an “American Academy for 
Refining, Improving, and Ascertaining the English Language”; but 
he did not go so far as to mention the names of any members. On 
that score he wrote: 


The number of members of which it shall consist, the manner of 
appointing those members, whether each state shall have a certain num- 
ber of members and the power of appointing them, or whether congress 
shall appoint them, whether after the first appointment the society itself 
shall fill up vacancies, these and other questions will easily be determined 
by congress.? 


Congress took no notice of the proposal. Joel Barlow’s “National 
Institution” of 1806 was likewise nipped in the bud. On February 
28, 1806, Senator George Logan of Pennsylvania introduced into the 
Senate the requisite bill “to incorporate a National Academy,” but 


*The writer has discussed the proposed academies from the point of view of their 
linguistic aims, from 31721 onward, in his article, “American Projects for an Academy to 
Regulate Speech,” PMLA, to appear soon. 

*The Works of John Adams, ed. Charles Francis Adams (Boston, 1852), VII, 250. 
Adams was in Holland at the time. 
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through Anti-Federalist opposition it died in a committee.* A sen- 
ator from New York explained the defeat by saying: 


I have to regret that an attempt to incorporate a National Academy, 
failed in the Senate during the last session of Congress. Mr. Barlow, 
who was here, had the object very much at heart, and wrote a pamphlet 
to recommend it.* The motion to strike the word “National” out of the 
Bill was made by Mr. [James] Hillhouse [of Connecticut], and carried, 
in spite of all I could urge in its favour. But so the matter was & the 
success of this motion was considered as marring the bill.® 


The most elaborate of the early attempts at an academy was the 
“American Academy of Language and Belles Lettres,” set in motion 
in 1820 through the enthusiasm of William S. Cardell, a teacher of 
languages in New York City. The first meeting was held on Octo- 
ber 20, 1820, at the City Hall in New York, with Brockholst Living- 
ston, a justice of the Supreme Court, in the chair; but for many 
months before this time Cardell had been writing letters to notable 
people. The following is from his letter of March 4, 1820, to the 
former president, James Madison: 


There is a particular anxiety in organizing such an institution to give 
it all the weight of character and talent possible. Mr. Jefferson is re- 
quested to accept the presidency. Should he decline from age or any 
other circumstance, the wish is unanimous and we hope it will not be 
considered as asking too much to request, that the society may have the 
sanction of your name as President, or as first vice President, should Mr. 
Jefferson accept. His answer is daily expected. Your opportunities, Sir, 
have been very great for knowing the leading scholars of our country. 
You will confer a particular favour by mentioning the names of such 
gentlemen, particularly in the Southern and Western states, as you think 
most likely to be creditable and useful as members of such an institution. 

° The Debates and Proceedings in the Congress of the United States .. . 9th Congress, 
1505-1807 (Washington, 1852), pp. 144, 163, and 198. 

* Prospectus of a National Institution to Be Established in the United States (Washing- 
ton, 1806). Its purpose was, he said (pp. 30-31), to “combine the two great objects, 
research and instruction,” and eminent men of the country were to be chosen as members. 

*Samuel Latham Mitchill, in a MS. letter of Jan. 7, 1807, Noah Webster Papers, New 


York Public Library. 
€ MS. letter, Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 
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Jefferson declined the presidency because of his advanced years’ and 
Madison refused because he could be no more than a “nominal 
functionary.”® In a letter to Madison on January 12, 1821, Cardell 
revealed that further steps had been taken in the formation of the 
Academy: 


Dear Sir, 

The literary institution on which I before had the honor to address 
you has become organized with very encouraging prospects. The en- 
closed circular which is in part an amplification of my former letter ex- 
plains the outlines as far as it was thought proper to form them by 
anticipation. 

The officers elected are His Ex. J. Q. Adams, President—Judge Liv- 
ingston, Judge Story, Hon. William Lowndes, V. Pres'*S—Alex. Mc Leod 
D. D., Rec. Sec.—John Stearns M. D. (President of N. Y. State Med. 
Society) Treasurer. 

Counsellors—Chancellor Kent. Daniel Webster, Boston. Bishop 
Brownell, Con. J. M. Mason D. D. Joseph Hopkinson, N. J. P. S. Du 
Ponceau LL. D., Phil. John L. Taylor, C. Justice N. Car. H. Clay, 
Kentucky. Washington Irving now in London. There are 2 vacancies. 
Doct Smith of William & Mary College will be elected to fill one and 
probably the President of Dartmouth or Bowdoin College, the other. 

We have returns, generally cordial and able, from the officers elected 
except that from Mr. Clay we have not heard. 

Among other transactions of the society, Sir, it is made my duty 
respectfully to communicate to you their unanimous election of you as 
an Honorary Member. 

The other Honorary Members are Hon. John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Monroe, John Jay, C. C. Pinckney and John Trumbull. 

In electing as honorary members of this new society those citizens 
who have passed thro all forms and degrees of honor which a nation 
could confer, our scholars could not of course suppose they were im- 
parting any additional dignity; but it was the highest tribute of respect 
in their power to offer, and the cordial approbation expressed by those 
distinguished men gives to the institution the means of additional use- 
fulness to our country. 

In the expectation of forwarding in a few days a printed sketch of 


TMS, letter of March 8, 1820, Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress, series 1, XIV, 
No. 190. 

8 Letter of March, 1820, in Letters and Other Writings of James Madison (Philadelphia, 
1867), Il, 172. 
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proceedings, I forbear, Sir, to trouble you with further details at this 
time. Accept, Sir, the assurance of my highest respect. 
W. S. Cardell Cor. Sec. 
Am. Acad. of Lan. & Belles Lettres 
Hon. James Madison? 


An election of officers and members was held in June, 1821, and 
the full roster appears in a circular of July 12, 1821.°° The leading 
officers were those given in the letter to Madison, with Cardell him- 
self as “Corresponding Secretary,” but the list of Counsellors was 
increased: 


Hon. James Kent, LL. D. Chancellor of the State of New-York. 
Rev. William Allen, President of Bowdoin College, Maine. 
Daniel Webster, Esq. late “Member of Congress, Boston. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Brownell, LL. D. Bishop of Connecticut. 
Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. late Member of Congress, New-Jersey. 
Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL. D. Philadelphia. 

John Augustine Smith, M. D. President of William & Mary Coi. Vir. 
Hon. John L. Taylor, Chief Justice of North Carolina. 

Henry Clay, Esq. late Speaker of Congress. 

His Ex. Thomas Bolling Robertson, Governor of Louisiana. 
Washington Irving, Esq. London. 


The following were the Honorary Members:** 


John Adams, late President of the United States 
Thomas Jefferson do do 
James Madison do do 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton 
John Jay 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
John Trumbull 
James Monroe, President of the United States 
Marquis De La Fayette 
John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States 
Rufus King, Senator in Congress 

°MS. letter, Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 

* Circular [No. I], pp. 3-8. 


* The replies of many of these are quoted in the present writers “American Projects 
for an Academy to Regulate Speech.” 
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Otherwise the personnel was composed of Resident Members and 
Corresponding Members. It was intended to make the organization 
truly national, and the projectors held that our lack of a literary 
capital made the establishment of an academy more necessary in 
America than in European countries” The Resident Members 
were as follows: 


John Anthon William B. Astor 
William S. Cardell Cadwallader D. Colden 
Charles K. Gardner John Ireland 

John Knox Brockholst Livingston 
Alexander McLeod John M. Mason 
William J. McNevin Philip Milledoler 
Samuel L. Mitchill Cyrus Perkins 

John B. Romeyn i Frederick C. Shaeffer 
John Stearns - Paschal N. Strong 
Joseph G. Swift Daniel D. Tompkins 
Richard Varick Jonathan M. Wainwright 
George W. Warner John Wells 

Charles Wilkes Henry Wheaton 


Gulian C. Verplanck 


The clearest light upon contemporary reputations is shed by the list 
of ninety-three Corresponding Members: 


MAINE 


Rev. William Allen, President of Bowdoin College 
Parker Cleveland, Professor in do 

Hon. Prentiss Mellen, Chief Justice 

Benjamin Vaughan, LL. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Hon. John Davis 
Rev. Edward Everett, Professor in Harvard College 
Rev. S. F. Jarvis, D. D. 
Rev. John T. Kirkland, D. D. President Harvard College 
John Pickering, Esq. 
Hon. Joseph Story 
Rev. Moses Stuart, Professor at Andover 
Daniel Webster, Esq. 
Noah Webster, Esq. 

® Circular No. III (New York, 1822), p. 12. 
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New-HAMPsHireE 
His Ex. Samuel Bell, Governor 
Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D. President of Dartmouth College 
Jeremiah Mason, Esq. late Senator United States 
Hon. William M. Richardson, Chief Justice 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, Judge Supreme Court 


CONNECTICUT 


Rev. T. C. Brownell, D. D. Bishop 
Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D. LL. D. President Yale Col. 


Benjamin Silliman, Professor in do 
James L. Kingsley, do do 
His Ex. Oliver Wolcott, Governor 
VERMONT 
Rev. Joshua Bates, President Middlebury College 
New- York 


Gen. John Armstrong 

His Ex. De Witt Clinton 

Hon. James Kent 

Washington Irving, Esq. 

Rev. E. Nott, D. D. President of Union College 
Hon. John W. Taylor, Member of Congress _ 
Rev. James R, Wilson 


New-JErsey 
Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. 
Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Richard Stockton, Esq. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Rev. James Abercrombie, D. D. 
Langdon Cheves, Esq. 


Peter S. Du Ponceau, Esq. 
Hon. William Tilghman, Chief Justice 
Hon. Jonathan H. Walker 
Robert Walsh, jun. Esq. 
Rev. James P. Wilson, D. D. 
Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. 
MARYLAND 
Paul Allen, Esq. 
Gen. Robert Goodloe Harper 
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Robert Gilmor, jun. Esq. 
Hon. William Pinckney, Senator in Congress 
Gen. William H. Winder 


VIRGINIA 
Dabney Carr, Esq. 
Francis W. Gilmer, Esq. 
Chapman Johnson, Esq. 
Benjamin W. Leigh, Esq. 
John Augustine Smith, M. D. 
Littleton W. Tazewell, Esq. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. 


Drsrraicr of COLUMBIA 
Hon. John Quincy Adams 
William Wirt, Esq. Att’y Gen. U. S. 
Josiah Meigs, Esq. 
Norra CAROLINA 


Rev. Joseph Colwell, D. D. Pres. Chapel Hill University 
Hon. William Gaston 
Gen. James Iredell 

Hon. Alfred Moore 

Archibald D. Murphy, Esq. 

John Stanley, Esq. 

Hon. John L. Taylor, Chief Justice 


SouTH CAROLINA 


Dr. Thomas Cooper, President Columbia Col. 
Stephen Elliott, Esq. 

Col. R. Y. Hayne 

Hon. William Johnson, Judge Sup. Court U. S, 
Hon. William Lowndes, M. C. 

Hon. George McDuffie, M. C43 _ 


GEORGIA 
Hon. Joel Abbott 
Rev. Nathan S. S. Beman 
Hon. John M. Berrian 
Rev. William T. Brantley 
John Forsyth, Esq. Minister to Spain 


2 John C. Calhoun had declined membership (MS. letter of April 24, 1821, New York 
Historical Society). ; 
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Benjamin B. Hopkins, Esq. 
Dr. Henry Jackson, Professor in College at Athens 
Richard H. Wilde, Esq. 
LOUISIANA 
Hon. Peter Derbigny 
Hon. Elegius Fromentin 
Hon. Edward Livingston 
Gen. E. W. Ripley 
His Ex. Thomas B. Robertson 


TENNESSEE 


[Hugh Lawson] White, Esq. 


KENTUCKY 
Henry Clay, Esq. 
Rev. Horace Holley, President University : 
Hon. John Pope, Secretary of State 
Hon. C. M. Todd, Judge Supreme Court, U. S. 


Outo 
Caleb Atwater, Esq. 
Dr. Daniel Drake 
MICHIGAN 
Andrew G. Whitney, Esq. 
FLorpA 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, Governor 
ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott 


Further members were elected, apparently, but no list of them 
exists. Col. Thomas H. Benton wrote in his letter of acceptance on 
March 15, 1822: 


As an American I have been mortified to read in respectable Euro- 
pean publications such exclamations as this: who, in the four quarters of 
the world, reads an American book ?—who looks at an American picture? 

Denying the justice of the judgment denounced in such exclamations, 
I would nevertheless, derive from this censure new motives for exertion, 
and stronger wishes for advancing our literary character to its highest 
point of perfection. 

In accepting the place with which I have been honored in the Academy, 
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I act upon the conviction that in every work there must be laborers of 
different degree, and that in this, mine is the humblest place.1* 


The list is representative enough so that the Academy deserves 
the description given it in a French journal as composée de savans 
et dhommes distingués par leurs talens en littérature et en législa- 
tion.» The members, however, were never stirred into action, 
and the death blow was given to the project at the hands of Edward 
Everett, who attacked it harshly in The North American Review."® 
He admitted, however, that “The printed list of members comprises 
no small proportion of the respectability of our country. Great value 
would be attached to the opinion of almost any individual upon it, 
upon any subject, on which it should be expressed.”** 

For many decades following, the sectional spirit was so much in 
the ascendancy that a national academy could not be thought of.*® 
In 1868 an organization was set afoot called the “National Institute 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences,” with the purpose “of increasing and 
perpetuating knowledge, conducting investigations and researches 
in regard to matters affecting the public welfare, disseminating cor- 
rect views upon Literature, Art and Science, and promoting inter- 
course among those engaged therein.”*® The Institute was to consist 
of academies, not less than three or more than ten, each with a mem- 
bership of between thirty and two hundred. The first eight sug- 
gested were as follows: I, Philosophy and Moral Science; II, Political 
Economy and Law; III, Commerce and Finance; IV, the Natural 
Sciences; V, the Medical Sciences; VI, Letters; VII, the Fine Arts; 
and VIII, the Physical, Mathematical, and Mechanical Sciences.”° 
Only the names of its officers have been preserved: as president, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant; as vice-president, John Lothrop Motley; as treas- 
urer, Howard Potter; and as chairman of the executive committee, 


* MS. letter, New York Historical Society; used by kind permission. 

2 Revue Encyclopédique, X, 436 (May, 1821). 

1! XIV, 350-359 (April, 1822). Sectional jealousy may in part have prompted the at- 
tack by the Boston periodical. 

™ Ibid., p. 355. 

* Brander Matthews wrote in his autobiography that the “creation of an Academy 
would not have been possible in the United States in the mid-years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (These Many Years, New York, 1917, p. 450). 

© Constitution of the National Institute of Letters, Arts and Sciences, Founded 1868 
(Now Yerl:: Moorhead, Bond & Co., 1868), p. 3. 

æ Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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Richard Grant White.” The leading spirit of it, however, was 
George Ripley, the transcendentalist editor, who wrote of it in his 
journal: 


But, above all, this Institute may do much toward spreading sound 
knowledge, elevating the intellectual standard, and giving a healthy tone 
to literature in this country. ... Hence, I mean to work for the Institute 
as far as I can, without neglecting other duties. It will give me a stronger 
tie to society; it will help to brighten and keep fresh my powers; it will 
open to me a sphere for the use of gifts that have lain dormant for some 
time, and enable me to do more for the objects to which my life has been 
devoted, the improvement and elevation of mankind.,?? 


When Jobn Bigelow was invited to attend an opening meeting, 
he replied with studied courtesy that he was “proud to have my 
name associated with theirs in so beneficent a project”; but to a 
friend he wrote more tartly in a letter of July 30, 1868: 


You will have read in the papers of a project among some of our 
N. Y. newspaper savants to throw the French Academy into the shade. 
They propose to organize a National Institute of Arts, Sciences, &. Liter- 
ature &c. They begin by making everybody a member who can read and 
write & cypher or in any other way promote the interests of literature. 
They repudiate the aristocratic policy of the French Institute, “select 
though few,” and intend to make up in quantity what in this emporium 
of commerce we lack in quality. I regretted that I could not attend the 
meeting which they held the other night, that I might have seen whether 
there was any disposition to form an organization that would amount to 
any thing, if they were told how to do it. If they would raise a fund 
and give every member a pension or pay sufficient to let him be in a 
measure master of his time, and then choose only men who have won 
their spurs in some sphere of intellectual combat, they might organize a 
literary tribunal in the country which some day would come to some- 
thing, but in the way they are going on, membership ensures neither 
honor nor profit. They propose to make me a member of the department 
of “Laws & Political Economy.” I trust I have said nothing of their plans 
calculated to depreciate the compliment.** 


* The Critic, IV, ryoa (April 12, 1884). 

= Quoted in O. B. Frothingham, George Ripley (Boston, 1882), p. 274. 

“Letter of June 8, 1868, to Dr. William A. Hammond, in Bigelow’s Retrospections of 
an Active Life (Garden City, 1913), IV, 185. 

* Ibid., IV, 200. 
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Financial backing to the extent of $250,000 was required, but in 
those black years just following the Civil War, not even $50,000 
could be raised, and thus the projectors were frustrated.” Something 
of its spirit was carried on in the “American Union Academy of 
Literature, Science, and Art,” organized at Washington, D. C., in 
the next year.”® 

From 1884 comes evidence of another sort—a straw-vote on the 
membership of an academy. As a result of some descriptive articles 
concerning the French Academy, the readers of The Critic, a lead- 
ing literary journal of New York, were asked to send in “a list of 
the names of the forty American authors of the sterner sex whom 
they deem most worthy of a place in a possible American Academy. 
The representatives of all branches of literature should, of course, be 
included—-historians, poets, playwrights, novelists, scientific writers, 
theologians, etc.”*7 The vote was so heavy that the editors were 
compelled to defer giving the result until a week after it had been 
promised. The list of the “Forty Immortals,” in order of the num- . 
ber of votes, is as follows: 


Oliver Wendell Holmes George W. Cable 

James Russell Lowell Henry James 

John Greenleaf Whittier S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
George Bancroft Charles Dudley Warner 
William Dean Howells Henry Ward Beecher 
George William Curtis 3 James Freeman Clarke 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich Richard Henry Stoddard 
Francis Bret Harte William Dwight Whitney 
Edmund Clarence Stedman Walt Whitman 

Richard Grant White Asa Gray 

Edward Everett Hale Noah Porter 


= The Critic, IV, 170a. In a letter of April 14, 1871, Whitelaw Reid mentioned that 
Ripley recalled “his bitter experience in his effort to establish the American Academy. He 
and two or three others, it seems, bore it on their shoulders till he went abroad [in 1869]: 
then it collapsed and has never more been heard of” (Bigelow, Retrospections, IV, 488). 

2 While this organization was primarily for residents of the capital, it was intended to 
make a network over the country, as the Constitution said: “A branch of this Academy, 
as auxiliary thereto, may be established, subject to its approval and regulations, in the 
capital of any State or Territory, or- in any city of the United States” (quoted in John 
William Draper, Address Delivered to the American Union Academy of Literature, Science, 
and Art, at Its First Annual Meeting, January 31, 1870, Washington, D. C., 1870, p. 10). 
It was to have a “Department of Philology and Literature” (sdid., pp. 17-18). 

” The Critic, IV, 103b (March 1, 1884). 
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John Fiske George P. Fisher 
Theodore D. Woolsey Moses Coit Tyler 

A. Bronson Alcott Charles A. Dana 

Julian Hawthorne Donald G. Mitchell 
John Burroughs Alexander Winchell 
Mark Hopkins Edwin P. Whipple 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson George Parsons Lathrop 
John G. Saxe W. W. Story 

Octavius Brooks Frothingham Francis Parkman?® 


The chief runners-up were, in order, Phillips Brooks, George Tick- 
nor Curtis, William A. Hammond, W. L. Youmans, Austin Flint, 
Jr., James Dana, John C. Dalton, Parke Godwin, Henry C. Lea, F. 
Marion Crawford, R. W. Gilder, Albion Tourgée, Edward Eggle- 
ston, W. W. Goodwin, Joaquin Miller, and J. T. Trowbridge. Both 
Philip Schaff and James McCosh received sufficient votes for elec- 
tion, but they were eliminated because of their foreign birth (as 
were Carl Schurz, Charles Nordhoff, E. L. Godkin, and Dion Bouci- 
cault). Neither could women be considered, but frequent votes 
were cast for Harriet Beecher Stowe, Helen H. Jackson, Julia Ward 
Howe, Constance Fenimore Woolson, Mary Mapes Dodge, Mary 
Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton), and others.’ One vote was cast 
for Sitting Bull, but the editors ruled that he was not sufficiently 
literary to be eligible.®° 

The list attracted wide comment and much dissent. A rival crit- 
ical journal of Boston declared that it “has a decidedly New Eng- 
land, not to say Bostonian, complexion, and suggests that the sceptre 
of literary leadership may not yet have departed to New York after 
all.”81 At Harvard University, The Herald-Crimson took pride in 
the fact that “Harvard is well represented, her graduates being many 
and occupying prominent places.”** One of the elected immortals 


* Ibid., IV, 169a (April 12, 1884). 

® Ibid., pp. 169b-170a. © Ibid., IV, 211a (May 3, 1884). 

a The Literary World, XV, 133b (April 19, 1884). And further (p. 133bc): “The 
list contains two or three names that we should hardly have expected to find included at 
all, and leaves some to the last that we should have looked for among the first. But in 
an election like this there is no accounting for tastes.” 

"The Herald-Crimson, April 15, 1884, p. 1c. The editor took the list as a text for a 
defense of colleges (April 17, 1884, p. 4a and b): “It has often been charged that the 
colleges are rapidly losing their influence in literature as the general standard of education 
is raised throughout the country. This is held to be the case, particularly with the grad- 
uates of the larger colleges, such as Yale and Harvard, The fact that thirty per cent. of 
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complained that “Mr. Francis Parkman certainly ranks very near 
the head of our living authors, whatever may be his sins in the way 
of political pessimism, yet he stands at the very bottom of the Crizic’s 
list”? Among the many shifts that would be made in the list by 
present-day opinion, none is more drastic than that to the last sur- 
vivor, who was alive fifty years later. This novelist, Julian Haw- 
thorne, was at that time held to have a brilliant future, but twenty- 
eight years afterwards his name was even dropped from Who’s Who 
in America, which cannot be considered as exclusive as an academy.** 

For the sake of comparison, a similar vote was taken at Harvard 
University among the readers of The Herald-Crimson. A cor- 
respondent who believed that the founding of an academy was in- 
evitable wrote that the subject is of interest “especially to Harvard 
men, because when the academy is once founded, Harvard will 
surely furnish a fair share of its members.”*’ The list of forty 
selected at Harvard is as follows: 


George William Curtis William Dean Howells 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich Edmund Clarence Stedman 
George Bancroft Richard Grant White 

Bret Harte Prof. Asa Gray 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Julian Hawthorne 

James Russell Lowell William Dwight Whitney 
Charles Dudley Warner S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
George W. Cable William Watson Goodwin 
Professor Francis James Child Walt Whitman 

Henry James John Fiske 

John Greenleaf Whittier President McCosh 

James Freeman Clarke George Parsons Lathrop 
Edward Everett Hale Whitelaw Reid 


the men chosen by the reading public to represent American literature, received their 
education at Harvard disproves this statement as far as the graduates of that college are con- 
cerned, . . . It is by such indications that we feel assured that college men have not yet 
ceased to be an influence in the world of letters, in spite of the taunts of the outside public.” 

= Letter in The Literary World, XV, 165b (May 17, 1884). 

“The Times (London) said of his novel Archibald Malmaison: “The climax is so ter- 
rible, and so dramatic in its intensity, that it is impossible to class it with any situation of 
modern fiction” (quoted in The Critic, IV, 228, May 17, 1884). With more prescience, 
The Spectator wrote concerning some careless work: “Mr. Hawthorne can still, if he likes, 
snap his fingers at the critics; but the time may come when he will reflect, not too joyfully, 
over Bentley’s maxim that ‘no man was ever written out of reputation but by himself ” 
(quoted jbid., p. 250, May 24, 1884). 

% The Herald-Crimson, March 27, 1884, p.tb. 
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Carl Schurz John Burroughs 

Edgar Fawcett Josiah Parsons Cooke 

J. Brander Matthews Richard Watson Gilder 
Charles Eliot Norton John T. Morse, Jr. 

Richard Henry Stoddard John Knowles Paine 
Charles A. Dana Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 
William Graham Sumner Moses Coit Tyler?’ 


The two lists, compiled in the same month, are remarkably similar. 
The first twenty names selected for The Critic are all included in 
the Harvard list except that of Henry Ward Beecher, and the first 
twenty of the Harvard list are all in The Critic’s except that of Pro- 
fessor Child. The Harvard voters marked down Holmes as fifth, 
Lowell sixth, and Whittier eleventh, and gave no place to Alcott, 
T. W. Higginson, or Parkman. 

In 1894, while the new building of the Library of Congress was 
under construction, the idea was put forward that quarters for an 
academy might be provided in it. With the backing of Gen. Lew 
Wallace and the coöperation of the Librarian of Congress, Ains- 
worth R. Spofford, bills were submitted in the House of Represent- 
atives to organize an academy of twenty-five members.** As their 
introducer, Gen. John C. Black of Illinois, described them: 


Their purpose, clearly and succinctly stated, was to avoid any appear- 
ance of politics, and provision was made for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three members of the Senate and a like number from the 
House to elect five persons, citizens of the United States, who on their 
election shall choose twenty other persons, citizens of the United States, 
in the judgment of the five, eminently distinguished in literature, science, 
fine arts, and invention.®® 


The bills were referred to a committee and not heard of thereafter. 
Would Gen. Wallace have been an academician? Perhaps, although 
as the Chicago Tribune taunted him, he had “not yet written an 


American work.’”*° 
Another academy by popular ballot was fabricated in 1899, upon 


® Ibid., March 31, 1884, p. 4b. 

® s3rd Cong., 2nd sess, H. R. 6781 and H. R. 6782. 

S Chicago Tribune, April 26, 1894, p. 6g. 

® Thid., April 29, 1894, p. 38d; and further: “If Gen. Lew Wallace, who drew one of 
these bills, wants an academy for himself he ought to get the State Legislature of Indiana 
to establish one for his benefit.” 
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the vote of the readers of the New York periodical Literature. Ten 
authors were to be selected as charter members, and as the results 
were recorded week by week, the contest became heated. The first 
returns, from scattering votes, were, in order of popularity: 


W. D. Howells. Charles Dudley Warner 
John Fiske Bret Harte 

Mark Twain S. Weir Mitchell*® 

T. B. Aldrich 


Several correspondents wished to include Kipling, so closely was he 
identified with America at that time, and others believed that both 
Henry James and Bret Harte should be eliminated because of their 
residence in England.** One month later the votes stood as follows: 


W. D. Howells Frank R. Stockton 
Mark Twain Bret Harte 

John Fiske S. Weir Mitchell 

T. B. Aldrich Charles Dudley Warner 
Henry James George W. Cable*? 


Week after week Mark Twain followed Howells by a mere handful 
of votes, and the humorist himself took note of it in a letter of April 
27, 1899, from Vienna: 


To the Editor of Literature 
Dear Sir: Do you think you could persuade Mr. Howells to come out 
of that polling-booth and let me keep game a while? 
Supplicatingly, 
Mark Twain* 


At the last, however, even John Fiske crept ahead of Mark Twain, 
and the final result of the ballot stood: 


W. D. Howells T. B. Aldrich 
John Fiske Frank R. Stockton 
Mark Twain Henry James 


Literature, n. s. 1, 134 (Feb. 17, 1899). 

“ Ibid., p. 146 (Feb. 24, 1899). 

#2 Ibid., p. 237 (March 17, 1899). 

* Ibid., p. 435 (May 19, 1899). An editorial writer, probably John Kendrick Bangs, 
observed (ibid.): “We have but one comment to make upon this. Mr. Twain should pack 
up his belongings at once and come home to the land that loves him so well. Residence 
among the Viennese is making him suspicious.” 
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S. Weir Mitchell John Burroughs 
Bret Harte Edmund Clarence Stedman** 


The principal runners-up, also in order of popularity, were George 
W. Cable, Charles Dudley Warner, Donald G. Mitchell, Henry van 
Dyke, James Whitcomb Riley, Richard Henry Stoddard, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Margaret Deland, and Richard Harding Davis. One cor- 
respondent was worried about the manner of selection: 


Once your ten charter members are elected who is to choose the others? 
In short, are your Immortals to become a close corporation? If they are, 
I do not approve of the plan. The Immortals of the past have not been 
particularly renowned for good critical judgment, to say nothing of their 
morals,*5 


Apart from his anxiety over the academicians’ morals, the writer 
touched upon an important point. Who are best qualified for se- 
lecting the members in an academy? Congress? People at large? 
The prospective members themselves? It was a difficult problem 
that the American Academy of Arts and Letters, to be dealt with 
next, had to solve. | 

In 1898 the American Social Science Association created the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, which held its first meeting on 
February 11, 1899. The president was Charles Dudley Warner, who 
died shortly afterwards, and the secretary, Hamilton Wright Mabie.*® 
Its membership of 250 proved unwieldy, and therefore upon the sug- 
gestion of Edmund Clarence Stedman, made at a committee meet- 
ing on January 5, 1904, an inner body or Academy was considered. 
It was got under way on April 23, 1904, by an amendment to the 
constitution of the Institute, and the plan for the election of mem- 
bers was as follows: 


Resolved that the following method be chosen for the organization of 
the Academy—to-wit, that seven members be selected by ballot as the first 
members of the Academy, and that these seven be requested and empow- 
ered to chose eight other members, and that the fifteen thus chosen be re- 

“ Thid., p. 381 (April 28, 1899). The selection was criticized adversely in The Dial, 
XXVI, 359-360 (June 1, 1899). 

4 Literature, I, 122 (Feb. 17, 1899). 

* Robert Underwood Johnson, Remembered Yesterdays (Boston, 1923), pp. 440-441; 
and Edwin W. Morse, The Life and Letters of Hamilton W. Mabie (New York, 1920), 
p. 286. 
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quested and empowered to choose five other members, and that the twenty 
members thus chosen shall be requested and empowered to choose ten 
other members—the entire thirty to constitute the Academy in conformity 
with Article XII; and that the first seven members be an executive com- 
mittee for the purpose of insuring the completion of the number of thirty 
members prior to the annual meeting in January, 1905.** 


The opinion prevailed that the people best equipped to select the 
academicians were the academicians themselves, and the progressive 
method tended to hinder cliquery. 

The first seven members, selected by secret ballot of the Institute 
on December 2, 1904, proved to be, in order of precedence, William 
Dean Howells, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man,** John La Farge, Mark Twain, John Hay, and Edward Mac- 
Dowell. The first meeting of these was thus described by John Hay 
in his diary: 


January 7, 1905. Went to the Century at 1 o'clock to lunch with Sted- 
man and attend the First Meeting of the American Academy of Letters 
and Arts. Of the seven members elected by the vote of the Institute last 
month five were present, Stedman, Saint-Gaudens, La Farge, McDowell, 
and myself. Howells is in Italy and Mark Twain was in bed whence any 
amount of telephoning failed to rouse him. After a long and excellent 
luncheon Stedman took the Chair as temporary presiding officer and R. U. 
Johnson was elected temporary Secretary. We then proceeded to elect 
seven new members. Henry James was chosen unanimously: so was 
Henry Adams. Certain divergences of opinion then developed and we 
balloted for the rest. The result was that Charles Eliot Norton, Louns- 
bury of Yale, Quincy A. Ward were elected.*® 


At the same meeting, the records show, Charles Follen McKim, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Thomas Bailey Aldrich"? were also elected. 


“R. U. Johnson, op. cit., p. 442. 

R. U. Johnson has said of Stedman (op. cit., p. 346) that “in all relations with the 
outside world he was a firm advocate of formality, It was he who instructed me as Pre- 
liminary Secretary in apprising every member of his election to begin, ‘I have the honor to 
inform you,’ and to close with ‘I have the honor to remain,’ and while nobody could 
unbend more graciously and entertainingly than he, he thought that no small part of the 
mission of the Academy was to stand for dignity in manners as well as in literary style.” 

* William Roscoe Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1915), II, 396-397. 

© There was some difficulty about Aldrich’s election, because it was uncertain whether 
or not he was a member of the Institute, out of which all members must be drawn; he had 
attempted to withdraw on the ground that Boston was not sufficiently represented in the 
membership (Laura Stedman and G. M. Gould, Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Sted- 
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At a second meeting five more were chosen—Joseph Jefferson,** John 
Singer Sargent, Richard Watson Gilder, Horace Howard Furness, 
and John Bigelow. The group set about their work with high hopes, 
as Stedman wrote in a letter of January ro, 1905: “This organization 
is of a very different nature from the premature experiments of the 
last fifty years. If an endowment should ultimately be secured, the 
movement will prove one of ‘historic’ importance—forgive the hack- 
neyed phrase.”*? | 

The twenty already elected were called together, and by their 
væ es these ten added: 


Daniel Chester French 
John Burroughs 

James Ford Rhodes 
Edwin Austin Abbey 
Horatio William Parker? 


Winslow Zlomer 
Carl Schurz 

Alfred Thivyer Mahan 
Joel Chandier Harris 
William James 


When William James declined, William Milligan Sloane was elected 
in his place. On January 28, 1908, the quota of members was in- 
creased from thirty to fifty, because residence away from New York 
permitted only a part of the membership to be present at meetings. 
Since five vacancies had already occurred, the following twenty-five 
were subsequently added: 


Edward Everett Hale Andrew Dickson White 


Robert Underwood Johnson 
George Washington Cable 
Daniel Coit Gilman 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


Henry van Dyke 

William Crary Brownell 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve 
Julia Ward Howe** 


Donald Grant Mitchell Woodrow Wilson 


man, New York, 1910, H, 445). Aldrich wrote banteringly on Jan. 25, 1900, to Mabie 
as being “on your dizzy pinnacle as Secretary of the National Institute of Arts and Letters” 
(Ferris Greenslet, The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Boston, 1908, p. 208). 

“This aged actor was on his deathbed at the time; the election was made without 
formal ballot and notice was telegraphed to him. He died a few days later (R. U. Johnson, 
op. cita, Pp. 377). 

© Laura Stedman and Gould, og. cit., Il, 447. 

SR. U. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 444-445. 

‘Tn its early years the National Institute did not allow the election of women members, 
but this was altered. Higginson wrote to Mrs. Howe on Feb. 5, 1907, of himself as “your 
_ humble servant, who would not join the Club till the constitution was so altered as to 
admit women. ‘The world moves!” (Letters and Journals of Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, ed. Mary T. Higginson, Boston, 1921, pp. 234-235). Cf. Laura E. Richards and 
Maude Howe Elliott, Julia Ward Howe: 1819-1910 (Boston, 1925), p. 430. 
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Arthur Twining Hadley Thomas Hastings 
Henry Cabot Lodge Hamilton Wright Mabie 
Francis Hopkinson Smith Bronson Howard 
Francis Marion Crawford Brander Matthews 
Henry Charles Lea Thomas Nelson Page 
Edwin Howland Blashfield Elihu Vedder 


William Merritt Chase 


The executive committee consisted of John Bigelow (chairman), 
Thomas R: Lounsbury, Daniel C. French, and William M. Sloane. 
At the first organized meeting, November 7, 1908, a constitution was 
adopted and Howells was elected president,®* and he presided at its 
first public sessions, held at Washington, D. C., in December, 1909." 
A charter was granted by Congress in 1916, after considerable oppo- 
sition on the issue of sectionalism. In the words of its chief oppon- 
ent, the Hon. Charles Henry Sloan of Nebraska: 


I object principally to the fact that here are 50 men named in one- 
sixteenth part of the United States, representing less than one-third of the 
population of the United States, who ask us to give our sanction to their 
exclusive appropriation and control for all time of the name “American 
Academy of Arts and Letters.” ... 

This is how I would dispose of it: I propose to introduce an amend- 
ment that these people, to whom this bill attributes all the brains of 
America, and who have seen fit to reside in this little province in 
the northeast, let it be called the Academy of Northeastern America. 
(Laughter.)5* 


From that time the organization was clearly beyond the state of 
a “proposed” academy. However, for ease of reference, the later 


members are given below. Those marked with an asterisk are now 
dead :** 7 | 


_ © Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells (Garden City, 1928), 
Il, 259. 

He wrote to Henry James (sbid., II, 277): “Last week I went to Washington, where 
our poor Academy held its first public sessions. The papers read were really fine, but I 
think the public did not care in the least. The president [Taft] had us all to tea in the 
White House, and was very civil.” Concerning the commemoration of the death of Mark 
Twain, see ibid., II, 289-290. 

€ Congressional Record, 64th Cong., rst sess, LHI, 59942 and 5987a. A charming speech 
from the octogenarian “Uncle Joe” Cannon of Illinois (pp. 5991 ff.) turned the tide in favor 
of the bill, 

SI am indebted to the Librarian of the Academy, Mr. Frank P. Crasto, Jr., for sup- 
plying this list. Valuable biographical material about the members will be found in 
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*George Edward Woodberry 
*William Vaughn Moody 
*Kenyon Cox 


*George Whitefield Chadwick 


*Abbott Handerson Thayer 
*John Muir 
*Charles Francis Adams 
*Henry Mills Alden 
George de Forest Brush 
*William Rutherford Mead 
*John White Alexander 
Bliss Perry 
*Francis Davis Millet 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
*James Whitcomb Riley 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
*Paul Wayland Bartlett 
*George Browne Post 
Owen Wister 
Herbert Adams 
*Augustus Thomas 
*Timothy Cole 
*Cass Gilbert 
*William Roscoe Thayer 
Robert Grant 
Frederick MacMonnies 
*Julian Alden Weir 
William Gillette 
Paul Elmer More 
*George Lockhart Rives 
*Barrett Wendell 
*Gari Melchers 
Elihu Root 
*Brand Whitlock 
Hamlin Garland 
*Paul Shorey 
Newton Booth Tarkington 


*Henry Bacon 
Charles Dana Gibson 
*Joseph Pennell 
*Stuart Sherman 
*John C. Van Dyke 
Royal Cortissoz 
*Albert J. Beveridge 
Henry Hadley 
*Willard Leroy Metcalf 
Charles Downer Hazen 
*George Pierce Baker 
*Edwin Anderson Alderman 
*Edward Channing 
Wilbur L. Cross 
Herman A. MacNeil 
John Russell Pope 
*Edwin Arlington Robinson 
James Earle Fraser 
John Huston Finley 
William Mitchell Kendall 
Edwin Markham 
*Frank V. van der Stucken 
Robert Frost 
*Irving Babbitt 
James Truslow Adams 
Edith Wharton 
George Grey Barnard 
*Gamaliel Bradford 
Charles Martin Loeffler 
William Lyon Phelps 
Adolph Alexander Weinman 
Walter Damrosch 
Anna Hyatt Huntington 
Paul Manship 
Cecilia Beaux 
*Charles Adams Platt 
*Maurice Francis Egan 


Armand Godoy, “L’Académie Américaine des arts et des lettres,” Le Manuscrit autographe, 
VIII, 226-266 (April-Sept., 1933). Notes on the recent history of the Academy may be 
found in Hamlin Garland, My Friendly Contemporaries (New York, 1932), pp. 179, 327, 
343, 351-352, 355, and 356-357 and Afternoon Neighbors (New York, 1934), pp. 167-168, 
277, 306, 318-321, 375-376, 453, 470, 530, 543- 
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Archer Milton Huntington William James Henderson 
Childe Hassam Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
*David Jayne Hill Walter Gay 

Lorado Taft Walter Lippman 


Eugene Gladstone O’Neill 


John Hay once stated that an academy is “more needed in our 
democracy than in an old-world monarchy, which has its own tradi- 
tions and inherited standards, since we are more subject to the 
tyranny of vogue.”*® Undoubtedly the banding together of solid 
men. of letters can be a steadying force in the intellectual life of a 
nation. That such men should seek each other and that the nation 
should wish to do them honor are not at all strange. The attempt 
to designate these men has had, in America, a troubled and fitful 
course, but from it can be gleaned information that bears upon 
literary history. : 

R. U. Johnson, op. cit., p. 439. 
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PART II 


EMERSON AS A LECTURER IN BRITAIN AND 
THE RECEPTION OF THE LECTURES 


TOWNSEND SCUDDER, II 
' Swarthmore College 


N FIRST thought, one is rather inclined to jump to the some- 

what distressing conclusion that the rank and file of Emerson’s 
audiences, attending the. discourses because they had been instructed 
that it was the thing to do, merely listened to him in a bovine stupor. 
But such an opinion, when one pauses to ponder it, is hardly fair to 
mass intelligence, and, besides, it leaves out one element in the situa- 
tion—human curiosity. After all, there was a considerable degree of 
novelty in the fact of a foreigner, particularly an American man of 
letters, lecturing on English soil, and even a brief investigation of ° 
the reception of the tour reveals that Emerson as a person was highly 
interesting to the British. They wished to see this creature from a 
strange country, and, if one may judge from the newspaper com- 
ment,’ they were glad of any opportunity to learn about his looks, 
his habits, and his life. Among the numerous descriptions of his 
personal appearance printed in the local press, the majority empha- 
sized his being a distinctly American type. But at least one journal, 
The Leicestershire Mercury for December 25, 1847, disagreed with 
this common opinion, for it pictured the lecturer as 
. . . a modest, thoughtful and student-looking man—not old, nor yet 
young, rather tall, and slender, and pale. Scarcely anything in his ap- 
pearance of the “Yankee,” as Brother Jonathan’s sons are commonly 
called, save that his shirt collars were turned down over his neckerchief. 
To the physiognomist, however, Mr. Emerson’s features presented a 
pleasing study, betokening, as they do, close observation of men and man- 
ners, long and careful study, a high order of intellect, and great benev- 


olence of disposition. “Not a strictly handsome man, yet by no means a 


1 Besides the two descriptions of Emerson cited below, detailed accounts of his per- 
sonal appearance were printed in the following papers: The Gateshead Observer, Nov. 27, 
1847; The Nottingham Journal, Dec. 10, 1847; The Birmingham Journal and Commercial 
Advertiser, Dec. 25, 1847; The Leeds Times, Jan, 8, 1848; and Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly 
Newspaper, June 10, 1848. 
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man who would escape observation in a crowd;” this must have been the 
general verdict, as regards Mr. Emerson’s personal appearance. 


Far more typical is the sketch in The British Banner for July 12, 
1848, on the occasion of the Exeter Hall lectures in London: ' 


When he came on the platform, with the gentlemen who accompanied 
him,” it was easy to single him out as the man of the evening. His air 
and aspect are thoroughly American; dark, sallow, hard-featured, tall, 
thin, and slightly stooping, with a most imperturbable air and manner, he 
seemed far enough from all relationship, either to the poet or the orator; 
but before he had proceeded far in his discourse, it was speedily discov- 
ered he was both. 


If the people of the British Isles found the personal appearance of 
this man from America a source of some curiosity, their interest was 
even more profoundly aroused by his method of lecturing, for it 
resembled nothing which they had ever encountered.*? In marked 
contrast to other speakers, who made it a practice to deliver their 
discourses with seeming extemporaneousness, employing the while 
all the tricks of oratory at their command, Emerson read what he 
had to say from a manuscript. So unusual did this appear to the 
newspaper men who reported the discourses that they commented 
on it time and time again. How different was this method of speak- 
ing from the delivery of George Dawson, one of the most popular 
lecturers of the day, who talked without recourse to a note, and 
employed a forceful, vigorous style of eloquence!* George Gilfillan, 
a large, powerful man, with a resounding voice, was another public 
orator of the same type.” Emerson himself became aware of the 
novelty of his manner, for after hearing a lecture by his British ac- 
quaintance, John Cameron of Wakefield, he commented on the 


* Among them were R. M. Milnes, who was acting as chairman, and Thomas Carlyle. 

The Worcestershire Chronicle and Provincial Railway Gazette, Jan. 5, 1848, emphasizes 
this point, declaring that Emerson’s method of speaking “differs from every class of 
orators whom it has been our lot hitherto to hear.” 

*The Critic and London Literary Journal, X, 347-348 (Aug. 1, 1851). 

5 See R. A. and E. S. Watson, George Gilfillan (London, 1892), pp. 451, 454. Espinasse, 
reporting a conversation between Carlyle and Emerson at Cheyne Row in 1848, throws 
more light on this subject: “On another evening the conversation turned on lectures and 
lecturing, Carlyle good-humouredly bantering Emerson on the easiness of his platform- 
tasks, reading ‘from a paper before him,’ and its contrast with his own difficulties, ‘those 
of a poor fellow, set up to hold forth without any paper’ to help him” (Literary Recol- 
lcetions, New York, 1893, pp. 160-161). 
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speaker’s extemporaneous delivery.® So deeply was he impressed, 
indeed, that on his return to America, after the British lecture tour, 
he drew a comparison, in a conversation with Edward Everett Hale, 
between the English and American methods of public speaking.’ 

Inasmuch as a discussion of the British reaction to Emerson’s 
style of delivery is closely related to the whole subject of the recep- 
tion of his discourses, it might be well to enter at once into a 
consideration of the various aspects of the broader subject. Not 
unnaturally, several commentators on the lecturer’s rendition con- 
sidered it highly unsatisfactory. The Birmingham Journal? felt 
_ that “the fact of his reading detracts much from the charm of his 
delivery,” while The Sheffield Mercury, commenting severely on 
Emerson’s “sing-song twang” which “completely destroyed the 
proper effect of his lectures,”® spoke of 


. - . the uninteresting and drowsy style in which the lecturer delivers. 
himself. A lecturer on Shakespeare ought to enter a little into the spirit 
of the great dramatist, and play his part as a lecturer with more effect. 
, . . Lhe matter of the lecture was... excellent; but the manner of its 
delivery was miserable. We would advise the talented lecturer to study 
style so as to suit it to the subject on which he lectures.?° 


But these were not the only criticisms leveled against the visiting 
American as a speaker, for in addition to the declaration that his 
delivery was apathetic, the charge was made that his voice did not 
carry, and that as a result the audience experienced difficulty in hear- 
ing his words.** It might be remarked, in passing, that any foreign 
speaker is apt to find himself criticized for talking in too low a voice, 
when the real difficulty of his hearers lies in their inability to follow 
easily an unaccustomed enunciation and idiom. It is interesting, in 
this respect, that Emerson’s phraseology was also objected to: 


The peculiar style, the rapid transitions and the quaint and not unfre- 
quently turgid and inflated phraseology of Mr. Emerson rendered it diffi- 
cult to follow him, sentence by sentence, through his abstruse reasonings, 
and recondite illustrations.!” 

® Cabot, Il, 517. f 

TE, E. Hale, James Russell Lowell and His Friends (Boston, 1899), p. 105. 

8 Dec. 25, 1847. *Yn the issue for Jan. 15, 1848. Jan. 22, 1848. 

See The Perthshire Advertiser and Strathmore Journal, Feb. 24, 1848; The York 


Courant, Jan. 20, 1848. 
2 The Preston Chronicle and Lancashire Observer, Dec. 18, 1847. 
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Furthermore, the lecturer’s habitual reserve must have impressed 
itself to a greater extent on the minds of his British hearers, since they 
were accustomed to varying degrees of rant and fury, than it did on 
the undemonstrative audiences of Concord and Boston. A Scottish 
journal has the following solution and advice to offer on the matter 
of the speaker’s seeming coldness: 


To be fully appreciated or even fully understood, Emerson must be 
studied in his works. In his lectures, he appears to be partly shrouded 
in the might of his own intellect, and there is a comparative coldness 
about his manner that tends to repel an ordinary audience. While all 
must feel struck with wonder and admiration at the bright intellectual 
jewels he scatters around, we cannot help thinking that the sympathies of 
his audience will be less generally aroused." 


But not all commentators were blind to those qualities in the 
speaker’s manner and style of delivery which, in America, gained 
the praises of the more discerning of his critics. His very individ- 
uality, in contrast to the British method of public speaking, was per- 
ceived to constitute to a considerable degree his appeal as a lecturer. 


Mr. Emerson is alike remarkable for the simplicity and impressiveness of 
his language as for the total absence of enthusiasm in his delivery. His 
remarks are couched in plain, never figurative phraseology; his style is 
never eloquent, and far more impressive than imaginative. There is, 
however, a gravity and urbanity in his manner, which as it were silently 
enforces his argument, and sustains the attention of his audience." 


If some critics found Emerson’s voice frequently inaudible, other 
hearers found it excellent and of good carrying power. Here are 
the words of The British Banner’ on this very question and on 
other considerations as well, in connection with the London lectures: 


His style of lecturing is in a very high degree excellent,—it is admirable. 
. He has all the mastery and control of a finished and thoroughly prac- 
iced public speaker. He delivers himself with an uncommon ease, while 
his voice has in it so much iron strength, combined with tones of silver, 
that his slightest utterance is heard with pleasure in the remotest places 
% The Dundee Courier, Feb. 23, 1848. 
“The Caledonian Mercury, Feb. 14, 1848. Comments of the same nature appear in 
The Derbyshire Courier, Dec. 25, 1847; The Worcestershire Chronicle, Jan. 5, 1848; and 


The Hull Advertiser, Jan. 28, 1848. 
July 12, 1848. 
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of the hall. Wanting enthusiasm, he never kindles into rapture, in want- 
ing emotion, he never descends into pathos. He is almost always grave, 
dignified and earnest; there is here and there a slight touch of playful- 
ness, lending a grace and amiability to the speaker,—a stroke of sharp 
wit, or a lash of burning satire. 


In fact, George Gilfillan, describing the effect of the lecture “El- 
oquence” on its hearers, gives the decided impression that, on at least 
one occasion of the tour, the title of the discourse well suited the 
nature of its delivery. 


We never saw an audience so spell-bound into silence deep as that of the 
grave as under some passages of that lecture. And it was effected by 
little apparent expenditure of power, a manner quiet and composed, and 
a voice not much exalted above a whisper. It realized what we had 
often heard of, but seldom heard before—the charm and sorcery of 
eloquence—that talk which is “far above singing.” We had heard Chal- 
mers’® and George Thompson?’ produce prodigious effects on audiences; 
but it was by prodigious effort— 


“Double, double; 
Toil and trouble,” 
ere we saw 
“The fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 
But here a few tones and words were all that were required to make a 


sea of human beings 
“Still as a slave before his lord.”28 


While these opposing and miscellaneous streams of contemporary 
criticism seem at first to reveal nothing but confusion, a synthesis 
does disclose certain trends in the general reaction of British audi- 
ences to Emerson’s style of lecturing. Since they were accustomed 
to rather fervid oratorical efforts, Emerson’s reading from a man- 
uscript and his quiet manner frequently disappointed them, while 
on occasion he apparently did not raise his voice sufficiently to over- 


* Thomas Chalmers, theologian and famous preacher. 

7 Antislavery advocate and able speaker. 

E The Dundee Advertiser, March 16, 1874. The article is unsigned, but internal ev- 
idence identifies it as by George Gilfillan. It is a review of The Americans at Home, by 
the Rev. David Macrae, Macrae in his book mentions the peculiarity of the glance from 
Emerson's eye. The reviewer comments on this and remarks that he, too, noticed it when 
Emerson was in Dundee. The reviewer characterizes the glance as that of a basilisk. 
In his diary, Gilfillan writes of observing this “basilisk” glance when Emerson was his 
guest in 1848 (R. A. and E. S. Watson, George Gilfillan, London, 1892, p. 269). 
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come these obstacles, and suffered as a result the handicap of not 
being clearly heard. On the other hand, some of his hearers were 
attracted by the very fact that his methods differed from the custom- 
ary ones. There were even occasions when the lecturer swayed 
entire audiences. 

Thus far, attention has been directed chiefly to the reactions of 
Emerson’s public to the manner of his speaking; the even more im- 
portant question of their judgment cn the matter of the discourses 
must no longer be permitted to go unanswered. On the latter con- 
sideration, there were also blame and praise. 

For instance, considerable opposition rose to some of the speaker’s 
statements, and, in fact, attacks on them made their appearance at 
the very beginning of the British lecture tour, when Emerson was 
still filling his engagements in Manchester and Liverpool. 

The lecture on Swedenborg, delivered before the Manchester 
Athenzum on November 4, 1847, was the immediate cause for the 
earliest manifestation of adverse criticism, since it contained two 
pronouncements which gave offense to some of the persons who at- 
tended or who read reports of the speaker’s words. The first state- 
ment which gave displeasure was Emerson’s expression of regret 
that a sect had sprung up calling itself by the name of Swedenborg. 
The experiences of one man, declared the lecturer, could not become 
stereotyped for the use of hundreds.’® The second target for shafts 
of criticism was this phrase in the lecture: “Man, wheresoever thou 
seest him, in brothels, gaols, or on gibbets, is on his way upwards to 
all that is good and true.””? It so happened that there were many 
Swedenborgians in Manchester, and it was only natural that a goodly 
number of them went to hear the American’s words on their 
prophet.** But if they attended in expectation of an orthodox dis- 


* The Manchester papers gave this remark much publicity. The Liverpool Mercury, 
Nov. 9, 1847, also took notice of it. It is interesting to discover that this paper, in its 
issue of Nov. 12, 1847, agrees with Emerson’s contention. For a detailed treatment of 
Emerson’s Manchester Lecture on Swedenborg and its repercussions, see Clarence Hotson, 
“Emerson's Manchester Lecture on Swedenborg,” New-Church Magazine, LIL, 48-58 (Jan- 
March, 1933); “Smithson’s Reply to Emerson’s Manchester Lecture on Swedenborg,” New- 
Church Magazine, LII, 174-185, 232-243 (July-Sept. and Oct.-Dec., 1933); “A Salford Re- 
ply to Emerson’s Manchester Lecture on Swedenborg,” New-Church Magazine, LIII, 46-57 
(Jan.-March, 1934); “Emerson and the ‘New-Church Quarterly Review’,” New-Church 
Magazine, LIII, 169-183, 239-253 (July-Sept. and Oct.-Dec., 1934). 

® This sentence was given ample publicity. Among other papers, The Manchester 
Courter, Nov. 10, 1847, quotes it as given here. 

a The Manchester Examiner, Nov. 8, 1847. 
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cussion, it is quite evident that they were disappointed, for there is 
every indication that Emerson did not entirely please them. The 
Reverend J. H. Smithson, minister of the New Jerusalem Church, 
Manchester, delivered a sermon refuting the lecture and setting forth 
the claims of Swedenborg as “a Defender of the Word of God and 
of Christianity against infidel objections.”?? Another pastor, the 
Reverend Hugh Stowell, also made a rebuttal, at a meeting of the 
Salford Bible Association. “He called upon his hearers to cry ‘ques- 
tion? whenever they heard, under the garb of literature, sneers at 
religion or remarks disparaging Revelation. ””” 

But by no means all the shots in the attack were aimed from 
Swedenborgian pulpits. The sentence concerning man’s upward 
progress, even though in brothels, seems to have given offense to 
many of the orthodox in general, and they did not long withhold 
their fire. In fact, even Gilfillan, although a preacher then famous 
for his liberal attitude, found himself constrained to differ, for in his 
article on Emerson in Tats Edinburgh Magazine** he objected in 
no uncertain terms to this particular phrase in the lecture. But an 
even more specific and detailed reprimand made its appearance in 
The Manchester Courier for November to, 1847, in the form of a 
long letter from a correspondent. The writer of this communication 
not only objected to the “brothels” phrase, but also directed his at- 
tack on a similar passage, which he quoted as follows: “Another 
dogma growing out of his [Swedenborg’s] pernicious limitations, is 
his belief in evil spirits—devils. That pure malignity should exist, 
is an absurd proposition; it is atheism.” To these remarks, which 
he says he has seen printed in another newspaper, the writer of the 
protest in The Courter raises the following objections: 

Standing, as these sentences do, as delivered at a public lecture to a re- 
spectable and crowded audience in a Christian community they certainly 
appear abundantly mischievous or altogether absurd... . It would be an 
insult to your readers, as it would be a gratuitous offence to the Christian 
world, for any one to spend time in refuting such heresy, for the belief in 
such a pure malignant being, forms one of the fundamental elements of 
Christian faith and economy. Moreover, this disbelief would be opposed 
to the universal faith and consciousness of the whole heathen world, from 


2 The Manchester Times, Nov. 13, 1847. 
83 The Nottingham Review, Dec. 10, 1847, ™XV, 17-23 (Jan., 1848). 
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Zoroaster downward to the present day. As for calling a belief in the 
existence of the Devil “atheism” it must be left to the lecturer to demon- 
strate this antithetical proposition. 

The same may almost be said of “brothels, gaols, and the gallows being 
the way upwards to all that is good and true,” only we have something 
here more positive in meaning and exceedingly more wicked in its plain 
acceptations. It is certainly to be feared that in this instance there has 
been some incorrect reporting, for it is impossible that any sober-minded 
audience in this city could have tolerated such sentiments, without an 
explanation from the lecturer, yet nothing of the kind appears in the 
context reported. i 


The critic then goes on to say that he fears such lectures will be 
contaminating to the minds of young men who hear them: 


Such sentiments oracularly delivered to a respectable audience will have 
the character of boldness and intrepidity of intellect. The inexperienced 
may even be led to think that they see in them the bright dawn of the 
human mind, which, in its coming eftulgence, is to sweep away every 
superstition and bigoted belief and opinion from the face of the earth. In 
their admiration of the talents and bold enunciations of the lecturer, the 
mischievousness of his views will be taken for spirit and genius, and his 
absurdities for depth of thought and metaphysical research. 


Was Emerson somewhat perturbed by these onslaughts, or did 
he merely desire to keep the peace? At any rate, after delivering 
the lecture on Swedenborg at Manchester and Liverpool, he did not 
repeat it during the entire course of his British tour. 

But more serious and vital opposition must now be mentioned, 
for in several towns efforts were made to prevent public appearances 
of the lecturer. The Nottinghamshire Guardian for November 25, 
printed a letter from a correspondent who sought to obtain a 
cancellation of Emerson’s engagement on the grounds that the 
American struck at “the foundation of those principles of Christian 
faith and practice which are founded on eternal truth, and which 
we have been accustomed to hold so dear as truth itself.” Obviously 
this blast did not end the battle, for according to the annual Report 
for 1847 of the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution, a printed plac- 
ard, attacking Emerson’s views, had appeared on the streets of the 
town. The entire problem came up for discussion on December 3, 
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at a meeting of the General Committee, before which the broadside 
was read aloud and the engagement of the American philosopher as 
lecturer was discussed. The upshot of the matter was the passage of 
the following resolution, as printed in the annual Report: 


Resolved that Mr. Enfield be requested to write to the President explain- 
ing the circumstances under which Mr. Emerson was engaged and that 
the Committee would not allow the rules of the Institution, excluding 
politics and religion, to be transgressed. 


Derby witnessed another attempt on similar grounds to resist the 
advance of the supposedly dangerous invader. The battle opened 
in much the same manner, for a correspondent, writing to The 
Derby Mercury,?> requested that the local Mechanics’ Institution 
cancel Emerson’s engagement. The secretary of that organization 
hastened to reply through the columns of the Mercury”? that the 
offending lecturer had never been retained to speak before the 
Mechanics’ Institution. As a matter of fact, Emerson’s discourses 
were actually delivered under the auspices of the Derby Literary and 
Scientific Society, and nothing came of the effort to prevent his 
appearance.” 


5 Jan. 1, 1848. Jan. 8, 1848. 

” The Derby Mercury, Dec. 15, 1847. On occasion, as the following letter reveals, 
grave doubts rose in the minds of those sponsoring the lectures: 

“Leeds 12th January, 1848 

“Sir 

“Though most reluctant to interfere, even in the form of suggestion, with any Gentle- 
man who delivers Lectures before the Leeds Mechanics Institution, and while willingly 
acknowledging the talents and research which have characterized those with which you 
have favoured it, we feel compelled, by a Sense of Duty to the Institution, and (we may 
add) of Justice towards yourself, to request your reconsideration of some passages in your 
Lectures, which appear liable to be construed into attacks upon Christianity, and we have 
reason to know have by many been so construed... 

“Such an impression is most unfortunate for the Institution—- We have, in consequence 
of it, directed our attention to a published outline of your approaching Lecture on reading 
[sic] and we cannot but think some of its passages are calculated to strengthen that im- 


pression;— .. . We shall be very happy if, on revision of this Lecture, you would alter or 
omit those passages which either refer to the Bible, or recommend publications tainted with 
Infidelity... 


“We are Sir 
“Your most obedient Servants, 


John Hope Shaw.—President 
Edward Baines, Jr. 

Thomas Wilson 

Vice Presidents” 


(Emerson Memorial Association). 
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Before recording similar difficulties on religious grounds which 
the lecturer encountered in Scotland, passing mention may well be 
made of a rather amusing little tempest in a teapot called forth by 
the lecture on Napoleon. If the frequency with which this discourse 
appeared on the speaker’s schedule is a criterion, it was a favorite 
one with the mass of hearers, but a Frenchman named Marco de St. 
Hilaire took violent exception to its treatment both of Bonaparte 
and of the general character of the French people. He wrote a 
letter of protest to the editors of three papers,” who published his 
attack in their columns. It must be conceded that de St. Hilaire’s 
criticisms were really valid ones, but it is to be doubted whether they 
had any effect on the British readers of his communication. 

As might be expected, the lecturer encountered in Scotland the 
most serious opposition on theological grounds. For instance, a 
pamphlet against him, which bore the imposing title Emerson’s 
Orations to the Modern Athenians; or Pantheism, being a glance at 
the Chimera of the Oracle of the Woods, appeared in Edinburgh.”® 
Its attack was based chiefly on the accusation that the American was 
a powerful and dangerous exponent of the doctrine of pantheism. 
This onslaught was symptomatic of the orthodox reaction to Emer- 
son, for George Cupples, writing in Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Mag- 
azine? speaks of the general opposition to the lecturer which ap- 
peared in ecclesiastical quarters at the time of the Scottish engage- 
ments. It is amusing that in Dundee, where Emerson delivered his 
first lecture from the pulpit of George’s Chapel, there was so much 


S These papers were The Preston Chronicle and Lancashire Observer, Dec. 11, 1847; 
The Preston Guardian, Dec. 18, 1847; and The Sheffield and Rotheram Independent, Jan. 
29, 1848. M. de St. Hilaire said in part: “The lecturer, in the course of the evening, not 
content with misrepresenting the character of a man whose deeds of greatness have never 
yet been surpassed, must (in his insufferable bigotry of spirit) charge my whole nation 
with an utter want of feeling; and assert, furthermore, that like all Frenchmen, Napoleon's 
whole desire was for stage effect. That such barefaced assertions are ridiculous in the 
extreme, any one acquainted with the French people must be fully aware. Why does not 
Mr. Emerson turn his eyes towards his own countrymen, and contemplate the notorious 
system of bragging and boasting that enters largely into the national character of the 
Americans, instead of attacking a nation, which, like the French, has stood for centuries, 
and still stands preeminent in Europe, for intellectual power, and the chivalrous spirit that 
adorns their character.” 

ælt is a pamphlet of thirty-five pages, paper bound. It is dated Edinburgh, 1848. Its 
authorship is concealed behind the pen name “Civis.” 

= VII, 322-331 (April, 1848). The authorship of this article is not revealed, since it is 
signed “a student.” A. Ireland in an MS. bibliography (Ireland collection) identifies the 
author as George Cupples, son of a prominent Scottish minister. 
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criticism on the grounds of the American’s heterodoxy that Gilfillan 
was forced to close the pulpit on the occasion of the next discourse, 
with the result that the visitor had to speak instead frony-the pre- 
ceptor’s “desk. It should be added, indeed, that the elders of the 
church sought to prevent the delivery of the second lecture alto- 
gether, but to this Gilfillan would not agree.** 

The pitch to which savage disapproval was raised can be illus- 
trated by the sarcastic and bitter words which Emerson’s discourse 
on “The Spirit of the Times” evoked from The Scottish Guardian: 


The lecture was of the description that we anticipated, and was character- 
ized by brilliant conceptions, unreasonable and crude assertions, cold, un- 
charitable and almost misanthropic reflections on his fellowmen, and 
monstrous untruths, forming altogether the rarest melange of philosophy 
and folly ever presented. .. . Of those of his ideas that were comprehen- 
sible, many were grossly heterodox and dangerous to society in its best 
interests? 


It goes without saying that no group of lectures such as those 
given by Ralph Waldo Emerson in 1847-1848 could escape censure 
and opposition on one point or another, but an analysis of the con- 
temporary newspaper criticism reveals that the speaker gave chief 
displeasure to those whose religious principles he offended. In fact, 
it might be said that in Scotland there was an almost predetermined 
purpose among the orthodox to oppose him, quite regardless of 
what he might say in his discourses.*® 

So much for adverse criticism, censure, or mere lack of appre- 
ciation; it is pleasanter to turn now to the side of praise. First of all, 
be it recalled that with regard to the lecturer’s delivery of his dis- 
courses, a matter which elicited frequent attack, there were occa- 
sional critics who, on the contrary, found it admirable. As for the 
individual lectures, considered from the point of view of substance, 
some of them obviously met with very real approval, and certain 
ones were singled out for the highest praise. “Domestic Life,” be- 
cause of the beauty of its phraseology and the felicity of its pictures 


“M. Macrae, America Revisited, and men I have met (Glasgow, 1908), p. 267. 

March 3, 1848. 

= Cupples, “Emerson and his visit to Scotland,” Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, 
VII, 322-331 (April, 1848), points out that Emerson did his best not to offend the orthodox 
in Edinburgh. The York Herald, Feb. 19, 1848, makes a remark to similar effect. 
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of childhood and home, was a great favorite, and everywhere met 
with special approbation.** It is indeed a discourse the charm of 
which is hard to resist, on a theme that itself has a powerful appeal. 
The discourse on Napoleon was a close rival in popularity, if one 
may be permitted to judge by the frequency of its delivery, and the 
demands for it on those occasions when the speaker sought to offer 
a substitute. In the case of this lecture, newspaper comment indi- 
cates that Emerson’s skilful vivisection of Bonaparte’s character was 
in large measure responsible for capturing the interest ofthe hear- 
ers. Under the spell of the lecturer’s subtle analysis, they evidently 
felt themselves to be participants in the fascinating exploration of a 
personality. With the exception of the attack by the outraged 
Frenchman, Marco de St. Hilaire, nothing but praise seems to have 
been accorded this lecture. 


Mr. Emerson’s critique on Napoleon was masterly, containing from be- 
ginning to end, nothing but splendid thoughts and a continuous flow of 
brilliant imagery quite in keeping with the great subject.?® 


The subject ... was “Napoleon,” ... with profound criticisms on whose 
character, Mr. Emerson held a large audience in almost breathless atten- 
tion for upwards of an hour.*® 


The lecture, which was read in a singularly simple manner, without the 
slightest attempt at oratory, was listened to with extreme attention 
throughout, and concluded amid a loud burst of applause.*? 


To present in anything like entirety the mass of favorable com- 
ment elicited by certain lectures would require a disproportionate 
amount of space. Suffice it to say that, besides “Domestic Life” and 
“Napoleon,” other lectures which were well received were “Shake- 


“See The Nottingham Journal, Dec. 10, 1847 (“a very beautiful and truthful sketch 
of childhood”); The Preston Guardian, Dec. 18, 1847; The Leicestershire Mercury, Dec. 25, 
1847 (“exceedingly beautiful both in sentiment and expression”); The Birmingham Journal 
and Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 25, 1847 (“an admirable specimen of Mr. Emerson’s most 
charming style, It contained many remarks well worthy of every person’s deep attention, 
and enunciated in a nervous but simple language some original and striking thoughts”); 
The York Herald, Jan. 15, 1848; The Yorkshireman, Jan. 15, 1848; The Sun, June 28, 
1848 (“to all who inhabit the sanctuary of home, the teachings of the American lecturer 
would be appropriate and beneficial. Both literally and technically speaking, his eloquence 
is of a somewhat homely character; but his lecture has a higher recommendation than 
mere eloquence—its greatest attraction was its truthfulness”). 

© The Perthshire Advertiser and Strathmore Journal, Feb. 24, 1848. 

° The Nottingham Review, Dec. 10, 1847. 

The Nottingham Guardian, Dec. 9, 1847. 
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speare,’** “The National Characteristics of. the Six Northern States 
of America,” “Eloquence,”*® “Montaigne,”*? “The Humanity of 
Science,”** “The Spirit of the Age,’** “Books,’** and “Natural 
Aristocracy.”*° 

One other discourse, of a nature entirely apart from the custom- 
ary type of Emerson’s lectures, must also receive mention, for its 
fame contributed in no small degree to the willingness of British 
audiences to attend the American’s more routine appearances. The 
speech at the annual soirée of the Manchester Athenzum seems to 
have been much in the nature of a triumph.*® It was an address 
in a vein quite different from that of the set discourses, for it re- 
sembles more nearly the style of Emerson’s antislavery speeches of 
the years immediately preceding the Civil War. On rare occasions, 
when the spirit moved him, the self-contained man of letters could 


“A lecture of extraordinary beauty and interest. It was heard throughout with deep 
attention, only interrupted by loud and general plaudits” (The Newcastle Guardian, Feb. 
12, 1848). 

® “Our expectations of Mr. Emerson were more than realized. We found him as good 
company in the lecture room as in the study-—which we had not been led to anticipate. He 
fixed and retained the attention of a popular audience, while discoursing to them of the 
well-educated, energetic, enterprising New Englanders” (The Gateshead Observer, Feb. 12, 
1848). 

“The subject was ‘Eloquence’ and was handled by the lecturer in a style at once bril- 
liant, profound, and original, and indubitably proving the identity of its source with that 
of the justly celebrated essays, The room was well filled, and the audience enthusiastic in ` 
the reception of the lecture and lecturer” (The Worcester Herald, Jan. 1, 1848). 

“ “Mr. Emerson spoke with a directness as well as a warmth, which to our minds made 
this lecture appear the most striking he had yet delivered. Probably it was also the most 
interesting ever, till then, delivered within the walls of the Athenaeum” (The Manchester 
Examiner, Nov. 13, 1847). 

€ “The lecturer appeared on this occasion to be particularly in his element” (The Shef- 
field Iris, Jan. 20, 1848). 

“A lecture full of eloquent sentences, beautiful thoughts, and expressive aphorisms” 
(The Dundee Courier, Feb. 23, 1848). 

“We would recommend its perusal to all our young friends, as containing most useful 
hints in the selection of books, and as to the spirit in which they ought to be read” (The 
Manchester. Times, Nov. 27, 1847). 

**His lecture contained few or no original propositions, but was an excellent com- 
mentary on the recognized axiom, that ‘the only nobility is virtue.’ Without opening up 
the question as to how far hereditary aristocracy is necessary or beneficial to society, and 
without touching on republican ideas of equality, Mr. Emerson, in a calm and unprejudiced 
manner, reviewed the extent to which men of power, genius, or sentiment could command 
homage from their inferiors in these attributes. The sentiments he gave expression to 
seemed to receive the general assent of the audience, and at intervals he was loudly ap- 
plauded” (The Caledonian Mercury, Feb. 14, 1848). 

48 See The Manchester Courter, Nov. 20, 1847; The Manchester Guardian, Nov. 20, 1847; 
The Manchester Times, Nov. 20, ‘1847; The Manchester Examiner, Nov. 20, 1847; F. 
Espinasse, Literary Recollections (New York, 1893), p. 158. 
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become the public orator, the inspirer of multitudes. In the year 
1847, British commerce had fallen into a sad state of depression and 
hopelessness. In fact it is not too much to say that the nation was 
in a state of mind bordering on demoralization.** Manchester, as a 
great center of business activity, felt most keenly the pinch of the 
times, and when Emerson, in his oration before the Athenzum,** 
extolled the greatness of the English race, even in adversity, his 
declaration gave éncouragement and life.*° 

The response to the lectures as individual discourses has been 
indicated; the task remains to investigate the impression they made 
in general. Almost all favorable commentators singled out as Emer- 
son’s chief characteristic the elevating influence which he éxercised 
on his hearers.®° 


Crowded and delighted audiences hung upon the eloquence of the lecturer 

each evening; and we cannot think that man or woman there present left 
`.. e Without experiencing that elevation of thoughts and aspirations which 
is inseparable from communion with the master mind, the genius, the 


original thinker.5+ 


But his inspirational appeal was not the only quality praised; his 
courage and freedom of soul were also highly lauded.®? For in- 
stance George Cupples’s article in Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine is lav- 
ish in extolling Emerson’s fearlessness and independence. A phrase 
from The Atheneum, influential and important London journal 
of opinion, admirably illustrates the high esteem in which the Brit- 
ish held these qualities in the American visitor. Summing up the 
lecturer’s appearance in the capital, this periodical refers to Emerson 
as “a daring thinker even, in the day of privilege.” 

It is my hope that the findings here presented may result in a 


“See The Annual Register, or A View of the History and Politics of the Year 1847 
(London, 1848), p. 1; M. A. DeW. Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft (New 
York, 1908), II, 26-27. | 

8 T'he Manchester Guardian, Nov. 20, 1847. 

“The Manchester Guardian, April 29, 1882, emphasizes this fact. See also The Liver- 
pool Chronicle, Nov. 20, 1847. 

® For favorable criticism of this sort, see Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, Vil, 322- 
331 (April, 1848); “Emerson’s Lectures,” Howitt’s Journal, II, 370-371 (Dec. 11, 1847); 
The Bradford Observer, Jan. 13, 1848. 

| The Leeds Times, Jan. 15, 1848. 

“For favorable criticism of this sort, see The Morning Advertiser, July 3, 1848; Doug- 
las Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, VIL, 322-331 (1848). 

= June 24, 1848. 
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fuller appreciation of the extent of Emerson’s accomplishment and 
influence. That the American essayist delivered public lectures 
while on his second visit to Great Britain is perfectly well known, 
but the natural modesty of the man forebade him to dwell at any 
length on the history of this tour, and neither Cabot, in his Memoir 
of Emerson, nor the editors of the published Journals, preoccupied 
as they were with his career in America, have chosen to supply to 
any considerable degree the lack of detail. Indeed, while everyone 
who has read English Traits, or the Journals, is familiar with the 
fact that the Concord philosopher traveled in Europe, one is not 
prepared to regard the three visits which he made as anything more 
than incidents in the American thinker’s life, excursions such as any 
intelligent and inquisitive person might undertake for the sake of 
diversion. As a matter of fact, an examination of his speaking tour 
in England and Scotland in 1847-1848 reveals that the enterprize 
was ambitious and extensive—indeed one of the most arduous ven- 
tures on which Emerson ever embarked, and disclosés that his career 
as a lecturer at home had its interesting and influential uaa 
in Great Britain. 


THE EARLY VERSE OF ROBERT FROST AND 
SOME OF HIS REVISIONS 


ROBERT S. NEWDICK 
The Ohio State University 


I 


SPRINGBOARD from which to dive into the subject of Rob- 
ert Frost’s early verse and some of his revisions, is to be found 
in the main portion of a sentence of Marguerite Wilkinson’s concern- 
ing poets: “Some ... like Robert Frost, write rapidly and make few 
alterations, but they may make many, many poems which they re- 
gard as mere practise-work and throw away.” General report con- 
firms Mrs. Wilkinson’s assertion concerning Frost’s making and 
throwing away many poems; and Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, writ- 
. ing from intimate knowledge, declares that Frost’s “The Mountain” 
was written “with one stroke of the pen,” as were also “Birches,” 
“Two Look at Two,” and “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning”;? but regarding the “few alterations,” at least in Frost’s early 
poems, there is more to be said. And the business of this paper is 
first to establish a list of those early poems and second to examine 
the alterations that the poet has made in them since their original 
publication. 


H 


The line between Frost’s early and later poems may well be 
drawn just before the appearance of A Boy’s Will in r913. True, 
the poet was then thirty-eight years old; but, as Harriet Monroe put 
it, mindful of the title (from Longfellow), it was “as if, at thirty- 
eight, he had just got around to the business of growing up.”* And 
of course a large part of his growing up, so far as the reading public 
could know, still lay ahead of him, for, as one of his friends phrases 


*The Way of the Makers (New York, 1925), p. 221. 
? Fire Under the Andes (New York, 1927), p. 300. This study, “Robert Frost, A Good 
Greek Out of New England,” appeared originally in The New Republic, XLIV, 144-148 
(Sept. 30, 1925). 

® London: David Nutt. 

* Poets and Their Art (New York, 1926), p. 56. This study, “Robert Frost,” appeared 
originally in Poctry, 4 Magazine of Verse, XXV, 146-153 (Dec., 1924). 
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it, even A Boy’s Will “represents only a small and scarcely typical 
. part of Mr. Frost’s literary personality.”” Finally, while some of 
the reviewers welcomed Frost “unhesitatingly to the ranks of poets 
born,”® others felt his achievement to be “no great matter.” In 
short, the line taken as dividing the poet’s early poems from his later 
ones is at once arbitrary and conservative. 
` Appended to A Boy’s Will is this note: “Certain of these poems 
are reprinted by courteous permission from:—The Forum, The Inde- 
pendent, The Companion.” By The Companion, it may be observed 
incidentally, is meant The Youth's Companion; but surely, realizing 
that 4 Boy’s Will was first published in England, no one will think 
it disingenuous i in the poet to have simplified the title of that dis- 
tinctly American periodical. And doubtless it was merely an over- 
sight of the poet’s that The New England Magazine was not listed 
too. At all events, it was in these four periodicals that Frost pub- 
lished fourteen poems during the years 1894-1912.° 


Poems PUBLISHED IN. PERIODICALS BEFORE 1913 


“My Butterfly / An Elegy” 
The Independent, XLVI, 1 (Nov. 8, 1894). 
Twilight (1894); A Boy's Will (1913), with gloss “There are things 
that can never be the same”; Collected Poems (1930), without gloss. 


“The Birds Do Thus” 

The Independent, XLVIII, 1 (Aug. 20, 1896). Never reprinted. 
“Caesar’s Lost Transport Ships” 

The Independent, XLIX, 1 Jan. 14, 1897). Never reprinted. 
“Warning” 

The Independent, XLIX, 1 (Sept. 9, 1897). Never reprinted. 
“The Quest of the Orchis” 


© Sharon Brown, Poetry of Our Times (Chicago, etc., 1928), p. 139. 

° The Academy, LXXXV, 260 (Sept. 20, 1913); cÉ. The English Review, XIV, 505 (June, 
1913): “that inevitable response to nature which is the hall-mark of true lyric. feeling”; 
William M. Payne, The Dial, LV, 211-212 (Sept. 16, 1913): “his songs give us the sort of 
pleasure we have in those of . . . Mr. Housman.” 

1 Katherine Tynan, The Bookman (London), XLIV, 130 (June, 1913); cf. The Nation 
(London), XIII, 924 (Sept. 20, 1913): “more promise than is usual in a first venture.” 

SIn Part II of The Colophon for 1930 H. Boutell, following data supplied him by Vrest 
Orton, describes Twilight, a small five-poem volume privately printed by Frost in 1894 and 
containing, besides “My Butterfly,” which had already appeared in The Independent, four 
other poems: “Twilight,” “Summering,” “The Falls,” and “An Unhistoric Spot.” Only 
two copies of this volume were printed. One was immediately inscribed to Miss Elinor 
Miriam. White, soon thereafter Mrs. Frost, and remains a cherished private possession. The 
other was subsequently destroyed. 
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The Independent, LIII, 1494 (June 27, 1901). Never reprinted. 
“Ghost House” 

The Youth's Companion, LXXX, 132 (March 15, 1906). 

A Boy’s Will (1913), with gloss “He is happy in society of his choos- 
ing”; Collected Poems (1930), without gloss. 

“The Trial by Existence” _ 

The Independent, LXI, 876 (Oct. 11, 1906). 

. A Boy's Will (1913), with gloss [He resolves . . .] “and to know 
definitely what he thinks about the soul”; Collected Poems (1930), 
without gloss. 

“A Line-Storm Song” 

The New England Magazine, XXXVII, 204 (Oct., 1907).’ 

A Boy's Will (1913), with gloss “It is the autumnal mood with a dif- 

_ ference”; Collected Poems (1930), without gloss. 

“Across the Atlantic” 
The Independent, LXIV, 676 (March 26, 1908). Never reprinted. 
“Into Mine Own” 

The New England Magazine, XL, 338 (May, 1909). 

A Boy's Will (1913), as “Into My Own,” and with gloss “The youth 
is persuaded that he will be rather more than less himself for hav- 
ing forsworn the world”; Collected Poems (1930), without gloss. 

“The Flower Boat” 

The Youths Companion, LXXXITI, 248 (May 20, 1909). 

West-Running Brook (1928), with note “Very early,” Collected Poems 
(1930), without note. 

“October” 

The Youth's Companion, LXXXVI, 512 (Oct. 3, 1912). 

A Boy's Will (1913), with gloss “He sees days slipping from him that 
were the best for what they were”; Collected Poems (1930), with- 
out gloss. 

“My November Guest” 

The Forum, XLVIII, 612 (Nov., 1912). 

A Boy's Will (1913), with gloss “He is in love with being misunder- 
stood”; Collected Poems (1930), without gloss. 

“Reluctance” 
The Youth’s Companion, LXXXVI, 612 (Nov. 7, 1912). 
A Boy's Will (1913), unglossed; Collected Poems (1930). 


It will be observed that of these fourteen poems, nine have sur- 
vived into Frost’s Collected Poems (1930), eight of them having 
been utilized in A Boy’s Will (1913) and one of them frst reappear- 
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ing in West-Running Brook (1928). It will be observed further 
that of the poems not reprinted, four are among the first five that 
Frost was able to sell. | 

Happily, however, the very first poem that Frost sold is still 
among his Collected Poems. This fact is of some significance in 
view of his emphatic declaration that “The poet, as everyone knows, 
. must strike his individual note sometime between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty-five.” Frost was but nineteen when William 
Hayes Ward bought “My Butterfly” for The Independent. 


HI 


In not a single instance, however, has one of Frost’s early poems 
survived in his Collected Poems wholly unchanged. It is generally 
true, as one would expect, that the later the poem the fewer the 
changes. And it should be noted at once that the vast majority of 
the changes are minor ones—changes in punctuation, spelling, cap- 
italization, indentation, spacing, and so on. Such points as these are 
of course relatively trivial, although it is interesting, in making close 
comparisons, to see the poet change his mind. In “October,” for 
instance, he prays the “morning mild” to 

Release one leaf at break of day; 


At noon release another leaf; 
One from our trees, one far away. 


The semicolons at the end of the first two lines were originally 
commas, while the period at the end of the third line was originally 
a semicolon. _ 

The significant changes are the revisions in thought and expres- 
sion. And these alterations are invariably improvements. Here one 
sees no old and clumsy Wordsworth marring the jeu d'esprit of his 
youth, but, instead, a thoughtful artist skilfully touching up what 
already was well done, and making improvements that for the most 
part are to be realized as improvements only after the revisions are 
accomplished. 

To begin at the beginning, turn in Frost’s Collected Poems to 
“My Butterfly.” Now the third strophe begins: 


? Introduction to The Arts Anthology: Dartmouth Verse 1925 (Portland, Maine: The 
Mosher Press, 1925), p. vill. 
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When that was, the soft mist 
Of my regret hung not on all the land, 


but originally the second line was marred by inappropriate detail: 


. the soft mist 
Of my two tears hung not on all the fields[.] 


The fourth strophe is the most changed of all, but the alterations in 
the fifth are even more noteworthy. At first Frost wrote: 


These were the unlearned things. 
It seemed God let thee flutter from his gentle clasp, 
Then, fearful he had, let thee win 
Too far beyond him to be gathered in, 
Snatched thee, o’ér-eager, with ungentle grasp, 
Jealous of immortality. 


Dropping one line removes one thought altogether: 


And there were other things: 
_ It seemed God let thee flutter from his gentle clasp: 
‘Then fearful he had let thee win 
Too far beyond him to be gathered in, 
Snatched thee, o’er-eager, with ungentle grasp. 


The alterations in the next three of the republished poems are 
relatively slight. In “Ghost House” the peculiarly Frostian touch 
comes through replacing so with ow in the line, 


And yet, in view of how many things[.] 


In “The Trial by Existence” the elided za’en gives way to taken. In 
“A Line-Storm Song,” in the verses: 


All song of the woods is crushed like some 
Wild, easily shattered rose [,] 


crushed is an afterthought, substituted for the much weaker hushed. 

Slight changes, however, may accomplish almost magical results. 
Perhaps the most generally acclaimed line in all of Frost’s poetry is 
the last line of the second stanza of “Into My Own” (a later, simpler, 
and less conventionally poetical title for “Into Mine Own”), for it 
has an Homeric simplicity and dignity, and it has also a haunting 
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quality akin to that of “the slow smokeless burning of decay.” Orig- 
inally the line read: 


Or highway where the slow wheels pour the sand. 


A few years afterwards, with two slightest changes, Frost made it 
perfect: 


Or highway where the slow wheel pours the sand. 


“The Flower Boat,” like “My Butterfly,” waited nineteen years 
for republication in revised form. In the first stanza Frost found 
nothing at all to mend. In the second he simply reduced a-growing 
to growing. But behold the third: 

And I know from that Elysian freight 

She will brave but once more the Atlantic weather, 
When dory and fisherman sail by fate 

To seek for the Happy Isles together. 


—with changes and improvements in three lines of the four: 


And I judge from that Elysian freight 
That all they ask is rougher weather, 
And dory and master will sail by fate 
To seek for the Happy Isles together. 


Similar revisions are to be found in the last three poems in the 
list, poems published here in America after Frost had sold his farm, 
quit his teaching, and embarked with his family for England in 
September, 1912, early in his thirty-eighth year. 

In “Reluctance” the first line of the third stanza stood originally: 

And the dead leaves are huddled and still, 


but soon it stood amended, as still it stands: 
And the dead leaves lie huddled and still, 


strengthened through the replacement of the colorless copula are by 
the vivid verb die. 
One final instance of significant revision: In “My November 
Guest” Frost, speaking of his Sorrow, begins: 
My Sorrow, when she’s here with me, 


Thinks these dark days of autumn rain 
Are beautiful as days can be; 
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and in the second stanza he wrote, at first: 


She’s glad her simple worsted gray 
Is silvered now with clinging mist. 


But early in the next year, preparing manuscript copy to submit to 
Mrs. David Nutt for publication, he touched both lines lightly in 
alteration, the touch in the last line proving beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that he is a poet not only in the intense thoughtfulness of 
creation but also in the cool contemplation of revision. For as he 
changed them the lines read: 

She’s glad her simple worsted grey 


Is silver now with clinging mist. 


The revisions that Frost has made in his early poems are few 
indeed. But surely, too, they are significant. For they reveal the 
poet, who has always been slow to publish, as capable of rethink- 
ing, rephrasing, and even rehearing, his already most carefully 
wrought verses. Cutting out skilfully here a mere point of weak- 
ening detail and forthrightly there an entire thought that he is no 
longer sure of; now replacing already adequate words with subtly 
stronger and better ones, now deftly eliminating a harshness in a 
speech-melody; on up to transmuting (in more ways than one) sil- 
vered to silver, Frost the artisan in revision is the peer of Frost the 
artist in creation. a 
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RHETORIC AND POETRY IN BRYANT 


MARVIN T. HERRICK 
Trinity College 


I 


ECENT attempts to resurrect Bryant the editor have given 
students of American literature a better understanding of the 
man. Parrington and others have convinced us that Bryant, the 
liberal editor of the Evening Post, was quite as important a person 
as Bryant, the first American poet who won international fame. 
This new emphasis upon Bryant’s journalistic achievements, while 
tending to push the poems into the background, has actually 
brought into sharper focus a fundamental problem in his poetry, a 
problem that the poet himself was aware of but never satisfactorily 
solved. I refer to the problem of the distinction between “pure” 
poetry and poetry that is rhetorical. 

Many critics have tried to distinguish poetry from rhetoric. Mil- 
ton’s suggestion that poetry, as compared with rhetoric, is “less subtle 
and fine, but more simple, sensuous, and passionate,” is profound 
but not altogether clear. Wordsworth, in both theory and practice, 
has made a clearer distinction; he has separated the materials of 
“pure” poetry from the rhetorical accretions of eighteenth-century 
verse. John Stuart Mill, perhaps because he was not himself a poet 
but an impartial observer, has offered the clearest explanation. “El- 
oquence,” he says, “is Aeard, poetry is overheard.” (Before we are 
through we shall have to make some distinction between eloquence 
and rhetoric; but, in general, the terms are synonymous.) Mill 
goes on to explain: 

Poetry is feeling confessing itself to itself in moments of solitude, and 
embodying itself in symbols which are the nearest possible representations 
of the feeling in the exact shape in which it exists in the poet’s mind. 
Eloquence is feeling pouring itself out to other minds, courting their 
sympathy, or endeavoring to influence their belief, or move them to pas- 
sion or to action." 


*“Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties,” Dissertations and Discussions (New York, 
1873), I, 97- 
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Professor Hoyt Hudson? carries Mill’s explanation further when he 
suggests that the purely poetical impulse is often unexpressed, that 
by the time it is expressed it has often become rhetoric. If we may 
refine a little upon this idea, we may say that the poetical impulse, 
when expressed and then the expression revised, often becomes still 
more rhetorical. | 

This problem of the relationship of rhetoric to poetry, and of 
poetry to rhetoric, is admirably illustrated in Bryant’s writings, in 
both his verse and prose. In this paper I hope to analyze Bryant’s 
own attitude toward the problem and to demonstrate its effect upon 
his theory and practice of literary composition. 


II 


Bryant thought of eloquence as a common denominator of all 
good writing. “Eloquence is the poetry of prose; poetry is the el- 
oquence of verse.”* He saw that there was some difference between 
eloquence and poetry: “A distinction has been attempted to be made 
between poetry and eloquence, and I acknowledge that there is one; 
but it seems to me that it consists solely in metrical arrangement.’”* 
This statement closely parallels Wordsworth’s discrimination be- 
tween poetry and prose, but with a difference; Wordsworth’s empha- 
sis is not upon eloquence. By eloquence Bryant meant something 
narrower than rhetoric. “By eloquence I understand those appeals 
to our moral perceptions that produce emotion as soon as they are 
uttered.” He did not think of eloquence as Aristotelian rhetoric— 
persuasion, logical argument—but rather as the “flowers” of rhetoric 
plus moral conviction. He was opposed to mere “flowers” of rhet- 
oric, declamation; always he sought sincerity and simplicity, the 
“luminous style.” 

It appears, then, that our own logic forces us to the obvious con- 
clusion that Bryant meant by eloquence, poetry, even “pure” poetry. 
True, such was his aim. His results, however, were not always 
“pure” poetry. Although we may make a distinction between el- 
oquence and rhetoric, the two are closely associated, as they were in 


?“Rhetoric and Poetry,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, X, 143-154 
(April, 1924). 

8 “Lectures on Poetry,” Prose Writings of William Cullen Bryant, ed. Parke Godwin 
(New York, 1889), I, 13. 

* Ibid. ® Ibid. 
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Bryant’s thinking. When eloquence is the aim, rhetoric, as well as 
poetry, will inevitably be the result. 

It would be a mistake to maintain that Bryant had a narrow 
view of poetry, that he always sought the eloquent. “The varieties 
of poetic excellence,” he once said, “are as great as the varieties 
of beauty in flowers or in the female face.”® Nevertheless there is a 
pronounced leaning, in Bryant’s criticisms, toward the eloquent, 
even toward the out-and-out rhetorical. 

Chaucer, to Bryant’s taste, was apparently not eloquent enough: 
“There is no majesty, no stately march of numbers, in his poetry, 
still less is there of fire, rapidity, or conciseness.’ His opinion of 
the English writers of the seventeenth century furnishes a more pos- 
itive illustration: “The eminent divines, Barrow, Jeremy Taylor, and 
others, wrote nobly in prose with a genuine eloquence and a fervor 
scarcely less than poetic.”® Bryant admired Schiller for his “super- 
human eloquence”: “ “William Tell’ stirs the blood like the sound of 
‘a trumpet.”® Wordsworth, like Chaucer, was not eloquent enough 
for Bryant: 7 


I should say of his more stately poems in blank verse that they often 
lack compression—that the thought suffers by too great expansion. Words- 
worth was unnecessarily afraid of being epigrammatic.’° 


Bryant admired Fitz-Greene Halleck, his wit, his irony, his playful 
fancy, his fine ear. The highest praise, however, is given to Hal- 
leck’s “Marco Bozzaris,” particularly to the dirge over the hero’s 
death, “a glorious outpouring of lyrical eloquence.”” 


HI 


Bryant’s own verse illustrates this leaning toward an eloquence 
which is often rhetorical. The most striking and familiar example 
is furnished by the evolution of “Thanatopsis.” The first printed 


è “Poets and Poetry of the English Language” (Godwin, op. cit., I, 149). 

7 Ibid., 1, 150. 

8 rhid., I, 153. C£. the remarks in “Shakespeare” (Godwin, op. cit., Il, 302-303): “If 
Jeremy Taylor, whose prose is so full of poetry, had not been born a generation too late, I 
would engage, in the same way, to put a plausible face on the theory that the plays of 
Shakespeare, except, perhaps, some passages wickedly interpolated, were composed by the 
eloquent and devout author of ‘Holy Living and Dying.’ ” 

® “Frederick Schiller” (Godwin, op. cit., II, 219). 

V “Poets and Poetry of the English Language” (Godwin, op. cit., I, 155). 

i “Ritz-Greene Halleck” (Godwin, op. cit., I, 384). 
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version, although it probably was written before the author had be- 
. come acquainted with Wordsworth’s Preface to the second edition 
of Lyrical Ballads, was simple and personal. There is more than a 
touch of rhetoric in this early version, but not the self-conscious 
rhetoric that the poet later added. Let us look at the closing lines 
of the poem as it appeared in The North American Review for 
September, 1817: 
Thousands more 

Will share thy destiny.—The tittering world 

Dance to the grave. The busy brood of care 

Plod on, and each one chases as before 

His favourite phantom.—Yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 


And make their bed with thee! 


These lines were written, as Wordsworth once said of the best pas- 
sages in. Thomson’s The Seasons, largely “from himself.” Then 
came, in the revision, an addition: 
= As the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 

And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man,— 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 


The tone has changed. The poet has written to be heard, not over- 
heard. Perhaps, when he first conceived the poem, it was “pure” 
poetry. Then he wrote it down and it became tinged with rhetoric. 
Then he revised the poem and it became, particularly in the closing 
lines, manifestly rhetorical. As Car] Van Doren has said of the re- 
vision, “Now he was unwilling to leave in the poem so personal an 
air.”!? Rhetoric had won over “pure” poetry. 

There are poems wherein Bryant does seem to be writing to be 
overheard. I have in mind “The Rivulet,” “March,” “Summer,” 
“To a Fringed Gentian,” and “The Death of the Flowers.” But, as 
every student of Bryant will acknowledge, I believe, there are plenty 
of examples of his rhetorical verse other than “Thanatopsis.” 

u “The Growth of ‘Thanatopsis’,” The Nation, CI, 433 (Oct. 7, 1915). 
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William Ellery Leonard,”* in criticizing Bryant’s prose style, com- 
pares him with Burke; both had the “poet’s generalizing power.” 
Professor Leonard selects a passage from Bryant’s address on “The 
Electric Telegraph”: 


My imagination goes down to the chambers of the middle sea, to those 
vast depths where repose [sic] the mystic wire on beds of coral, among 
forests of tangle, or on the bottom of the dim blue gulfs strewn with the 
bones of whales and sharks, skeletons of drowned men, and ribs and masts 
of foundered barks, laden with wedges of gold never to be coined, and 
pipes of the choicest vintages of earth never to be tasted. Through these 
watery solitudes, among the fountains of the great deep, the abode of per- 
petual silence, never visited by living human presence and beyond the 
sight of human eye, there are gliding to and fro, by night and by day, in 
light and in darkness, in calm and in tempest, currents of human thought 
borne by the electric pulse which obeys the bidding of man.'4 


“Is not this,” says Professor Leonard, “in imagination, mood, man- 
ner, even in the recurrent blank verse cadences, veritably as if an 
unpublished fragment of 4 Hymn of the Sea?” 

True. I read this passage aloud to an intelligent critic, who had 
not looked at Bryant in years, and he could not be sure whether the 
selection was prose or blank verse. Then I read a passage from 
Bryant’s “Hymn to Death”: 

Thou too dost purge from earth its horrible 
And old idolatries;—from the proud fanes 

Each to his grave their priests go out, till none . 
Is left to teach their. worship; then the fires 

Of sacrifice are chilled, and the green moss 
O’ercreeps their altars; the fallen images 
Cumber the weedy courts, and for loud hymns, 
Chanted by kneeling multitudes, the wind 
Shrieks in the solitary aisles. 


Again the listener was puzzled; he could not be sure whether the 
selection was blank verse or prose. 

Is not this last passage in imagination, mood, manner, even in its 
stately eloquence, like a fragment from an unpublished “Oration on 


2 “Bryant and the Minor Poets,” C. H. A. L., I, 277. 
* Godwin, op. cit., II, 259. 
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Death”??® Which of the two passages quoted is the more poetic? 
Which is the more rhetorical? It is hard to say. 


IV 


It was natural that Bryant should have delighted in rhetoric, 
even if he had never become the popular orator, the “old man 
eloquent,” that he did become. Much stress has been laid upon his 
early upbringing and its consequent effects upon his poetry—his 
piety, didacticism, and his fondness for the funeral elegy. Our so- 
called Puritan ancestors, and many generations of their offspring, 
were even more taken with rhetoric than with funeral elegies. Their 
most important institutions were Church and Law. Sermons and 
orations attained a ranker growth than did elegies. In 1828 James 
Fenimore Cooper said of the Americans: “Their sermons and fourth 
of July orations are numberless.”*® Just as nowadays few people 
bother to discriminate between “pure” poetry and rhetoric, so most 
Americans of the early nineteenth century doubtless saw no differ- 
ence, beyond versification, between a splendid sermon, a stirring 
oration, and a fine poem.*’ I suspect that Jefferson expressed the 
typical attitude of the educated American when he said of Patrick 
Henry’s oratory, “He appeared to me to speak as Homer wrote.”?® 
Bryant was a better judge of literature than Jefferson; he would 
never have confused Patrick Henry and Homer. But he often con- 
fused “pure” poetry and rhetoric. 

I am not trying to belittle Bryant. I am not arguing that all 
poetry which is rhetorical is bad poetry. Such a claim would be 
absurd when there is so much rhetoric in some of our greatest poems. 
It has been demonstrated, however, that some discrimination be- 
tween “pure” poetry and rhetoric is valuable. Bryant, I believe, was 


€ Bryant’s poem “A Hymn of the Sea” offers a good comparison with the prose passage 
from “The Electric Telegraph,” but the movement and tone of the selection from the 
“Hymn to Death” furnish a more striking parallel. 

% Notions of the Americans: Picked Up by a Travelling Bachelor (Philadelphia, 1828), 
Ii, 112. 

Even Emerson, who came in time to see the difference between poetry and rhetoric, 
fell a victim to American eloquence. In 1841 he wrote: “I think now that the very finest 
and sweetest closes and falls are not in our metres, but in the measures of eloquence, which 
have greater variety and richness than verse.” See The Heart of Emerson's Journals, ed. 
Bliss Perry (Boston and New York, 1926), p. 166. 

8 “Autobiography,” Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. P. L. Ford (New York, 1892). 
I, 6. 
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aware of such a discrimination, and tried, as did Wordsworth, to 
write poetry that was purer than any his countrymen had written 
before him. His success was only a partial success. In view of his 
upbringing, his surroundings, his American contemporaries, it is, 
perhaps, remarkable that he achieved the simplicity that he unques- 
tionably did achieve in some of his poems. But Bryant only occa- 
sionally wrote poetry ‘that is a “spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings . . . from emotion recollected in tranquillity.” Rarely did 
he write poetry that is “feeling confessing itself to itself.” -Almost 
never did he write poetry that is more “sensuous and passionate” 
than is rhetoric. One reason for this partial failure, I must conclude, 
was Bryant’s preoccupation with an eloquence that was essentially 
rhetorical. : 


A DECOMPOSITION OF CABBAGES AND 
KINGS 


PAUL S. CLARKSON 
Baltimore, Maryland 


S everyone knows, O. Henry’s first and only novel, Cabbages 
and Kings, published by McClure, Phillips & Co. in 1904, was 
composed on the framework afforded by several short stories of his, 
previously written and published at a time when he had no idea 
that he would be using them again some years later in novel form. 
There seems to be, however, wide lack of comprehension as to the 
real content and composition of that tale of Keogh and Clancy, 
Geddie, Goodwin, and “Isabel.” 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith’s dictum, set forth in his sympa- 
thetic and, for the most part, scholarly pioneer biography of Wil- 
liam Sydney Porter,” is typical. He observes: 


Chapters XII and XIII, called respectively “Shoes” and “Ships,” will illus- 
trate. These two stories had not previously been published. They were 
fashioned and put in after the author had decided to amplify his title by 
giving prominence to the stanza— 
“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things; 
Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 
And cabbages and kings.” 


This analysis, which seems to have been based upon sheer assump- 
tion without anything more than superficial investigation, is inac- 
curate in almost every detail. The truth is that these chapters had 
been composed and published a year before in Everybody's Mag- 
azine? | 

A similar misapprehension as to the structure of this Latin Amer- 
ican yarn is outlined in much greater detail, and with a correspond- 
ingly larger amount of error, in Chapter XVI of Arthur B. Maurice’s 
and Robert H. Davis’s The Caliph of Bagdad. ‘There we are given 


*O. Henry Biography (Garden City, 1916), pp. 198 ff. 
2“The Lotus and the Cockleburrs,” IX, 454-462 (Oct., 1903). 
° The Caliph of Bagdad: O. Henry (New York, 1931), pp. 267 ff. 
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to understand that the “Caliph” had only the “notes” for the chap- 
ters later called “The Admiral,” “Dicky,” and “Cupid’s Exile Num- 
= ber. Two,” but did not write out these tales until after Witter 
Bynner had suggested to him the plot for Cabbages and Kings as a 
full-length novel. We are also told that after receiving this in- 
spiration, O. Henry sat down and wrote, even without any pre- 
existing notes, the additional stories and material comprising the 
chapters called “The Proem,” “Fox-in-the-Morning,” “Caught,” 
“Smith,” “Two Recalls,” and the last chapter of the book, called 
“The Vitagraphoscope.” 

As a matter of fact, however, the above-named chapters, with the 
exception of the last one, had all been published either in large part 
or in entirety at least one, and in some cases almost three years prior 
to the composition of Cabbages and Kings, the novel.‘ 

It has heretofore quite naturally been assumed by such com- 
mentators’ that Chapter VII of the novel, entitled “Money Maze,” 
is the same as the short story of the same title, just mentioned as 
having been published over three years before. Peculiarly enough, 
however, this. chapter is one of the very few in the whole book of 
which not one single word (beyond those in the title, of course) 
had been previously printed in some periodical. 

Now what is the real solution as to the construction of this well- 
known narrative, concerning which so much has been assumed, or 
guessed, and yet so little actually ascertained? 

When the anatomy of Cabbages and Kings is examined, it at once 
becomes apparent that the backbone of the novel is the rather long 
short story “Money Maze,” which first appeared in Aznslee’s Mag- 
azine for May, 1901°—over three and a half years before the pub- 
lication of the novel in October, 1904. This tale comprises practically 
the entire plot element of the novel, and is broken up into separate 
sections like vertebrae, to which are attached, like ribs, the other 


*“The Admiral” is from “The Flag Paramount,” in Ainslee's, VII, 491-499 (Jan, 
1902); “Dicky” is from “Rouge et Noir, a Little Business Romance of the Banana 
Trade,” in Ainslee’s, VIII, 447-456 (Dec., 1901); “Cupid’s Exile Number Two” is in large 
part from “The Lotus and the Cockleburrs,” supra, note 2; “The Proem,” “Fox-in-the- 
Morning,” “Caught,” “Smith,” and “Two Recalls” are all, except for small portions here- 
inafter noted, from “Money Maze,” in dinslee’s, VII, 299-307 (May, 1901). 

E See Smith, op. cit., p. 170; Maurice and Davis, op. cit., p. 191. 

° VII, 299-307. 
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stories contained in the novel, but which are not essential to the 
main plot.’ 

The book opens with “The Proem: By the Carpenter,” which is 
taken, with certain minor but significant changes, from the begin- 
ning of the short story “Money Maze” as published in Ainslee’s.® 
The changes which O. Henry made from the component magazine 
stories, on which the novel as a whole is framed, may be classed as 
two kinds: those of addition and those of omission. The former are 
largely those of nomenclature. “Money Maze” and the other pre- 
viously written short stories had a wide diversity of names given to 
their principal characters. This was natural, as they were written 
individually with no thought at the time of combining them into a 
single, coherent tale. Thus, for example, without going into ex- 
haustive detail, “Frank Mackenzie” of “Money Maze,” and “Hen- 
schel” of “The Lotus and the Cockleburrs,”® become “Frank Good- 
win” throughout Cabbages and Kings; similarly, “Julia Gordon” of 
“Money Maze” reappears as “Doña Isabel Guilbert”; and the little 
towns of “Cibolo,” “Tagalon,” “Viboro,” “Aguafeliz,” etc., from the 
magazine stories “Money Maze,” “The Lotus and the Bottle,” “The 
Lotus and the Cockleburrs,” and “Masters of Arts”! respectively, 
assume the common name of “Coralio” for the duration of the novel. 

The first seven pages’? of “The Proem” follow “Money Maze” 
very closely. The two paragraphs starting on page 8, however, and 
ending at line five on page ọ, are almost identical with the opening 
paragraphs of “The Lotus and the Cockleburrs,” as that story first 
appeared in Everybody’s..* 

But the portions omitted by O. Henry in “The Proem” from the 


The principal plot of the story concerns the deposed President Miraflores of the Re- 
public of Anchuria, who escapes with the beautiful Isabel Guilbert as well as with the 
national treasury. This couple is arrested and taken to New York by “Shorty” O'Day, a 
New York detective, who mistakes them for J. Churchill Wahrfield, absconding President 
of the Republic Insurance Company, and his daughter. The latter pair, mistaken for the 
first, is apprehended by Frank Goodwin and his revolutionary compatriots. Wahrfield, mis- 
apprehending the object of his captors, commits suicide, and is buried as President Mira- 
flores. Goodwin marries Wahrfield’s daughter, who is believed to be Isabel Guilbert, and 
returns the stolen funds to the Insurance Company. 

8 Supra, note 4. ? Supra, note 2. 

The Smart Set Magazine, VI, 111-116 (Jan., 1902). 

© Everybody's Magazine, IX, 191-200 (Aug., 1903). 

™ The references to pages are to the Authorized Edition of Cabbages and Kings, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., tor the Review of Reviews Co., 1918. 

STIX, 454. 
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first part of “Money Maze,” as the latter was originally published,'* 
are much more interesting. He left out the comment that the good 
people of “Coralio” refused to engrave upon the tombstone of the 
‘defunct “Presidente Ramon Angel de las Cruzes y Miraflores” “the 
sarcasm of ‘a good and great man gone to his reward.’” There is 
also omitted a paragraph subsequently inserted near the end of Chap- 
ter IV, entitled “Caught.” Of much greater importance to the suc- 
cess of the novel, however, is the omission of the following’ ex- 
postulatory remarks of “Don Emilio Villanueva” near the beginning — 
of “Money Maze” in its original magazine appearance: __ 

F-f-f-£-t! I say it to you. Twenty times, in the capitol, I have taken. 
wine in the company of Doña Julia Gordon. As many times I have heard 
her sing like the ruisenor that she was. Por el cuerpo de Cristo, this 
Madame Mackenzie—auncgue una Señora muy agradable—is no more 
Doña Julia Gordon than I, myself, am. Figuraselo! 


Bearing in mind the transposition in nomenclature—“Julia Gor- 
don Mackenzie” in “Money Maze” becoming “Isabel Guilbert Good- 
win” in Cabbages and Kings—it is difficult to see how these remarks 
could have failed to give the story of “Money Maze” away; and they 
certainly would have destroyed the entire, essential deceptiveness of 
the plot of Cabbages and Kings had not O. Henry wisely, if be- 
latedly, decided to delete them when he composed the latter volume. 

~ Chapter I, “Fox-in-the-Morning,” continues “Money Maze” from 
the point at which it was dropped in “The Proem,” and follows it 
closely, if at times paraphrastically, for the first half of this chapter. 
The latter half, however, appears here in Cabbages and Kings for 
the first time. It serves to develop the analogy to the game of “Fox- 
in-the-Morning,” introduces us to the mystery of Isabel Guilbert, and 
to the reality of Paula Brannigan, who appears as the heroine of 
Chapter II, called “The Lotus and the Bottle.” 

The latter story appeared under the same title (except for spelling 
“Lotus” “Lotos”), and in practically the same form, in The Smart 
Set Magazine for January, 1902.'° It is this chapter that contains 
the only reference to the element of sealing-wax included in the 
“Walrus’s” text. With few minor exceptions, this chapter retains 
here its original periodical form and content. 


* Supra, note 4. 1 Supra, note 10. 
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The next two chapters, entitled “Smith” and “Caught,” respec- 
tively, revert to and continue the short story “Money Maze” from 
the point where it left off in “Fox-in-the-Morning.” “Smith” is the 
alias assumed for the moment by “Shorty” O’Day (or “Flynn”) 
while on his secret but unsuccessful mission to the tropics. 

While part way through this chapter, O. Henry again breaks 
away momentarily from “Money Maze” to introduce the reader to 
the character of Dr. Gregg and his gruesome obsession involving 
“the surgical operation known as trepanning,” the narration of which 
no listener had ever allowed him to conclude. 

The philosophical paragraph, starting at the bottom of page 48 
and ending half way down on page 49, has a most interesting his- 
tory. After leaving the Federal Penitentiary, O. Henry lived for 
some months in Pittsburgh before going to New York. While in the 
former city, he wrote a story which he called “A Medley of Moods.” 
(At least, the manuscript originally given to Witter Bynner by O. 
Henry about 1904, and now in the possession of Gabriel Wells, of 
New York City, bears O. Henry’s Pittsburgh address.) Strangely 
enough, however, O. Henry published this story in almost the iden- 
tical wording in Aznslee’s Magazine for December, 1905,'* under the 
title “Blind Man’s Holiday.” It again appeared, under the same 
caption, in the volume Wirligigs, which was published by Double- 
day, Page & Co. in September, 1910. And three months later, in 
December of the same year, Small, Maynard & Co., with whom 
Bynner was then connected, printed a little, green, paper-wrapped 
booklet called The Two Women. This unpretentious pamphlet, now 
excessively rare, contained the story just referred to, under its original 
title, and in addition the first appearance of “A Fog in Santone.” 
The manuscript of the latter story O. Henry had given to Bynner at 
the same time as the other one.*” 

The peculiar thing about all this is that while the little philo- 
sophical dissertation appears near the beginning of “A Medley of 
Moods” as printed in The Two Women,’ it was omitted by O. 
Henry from “Blind Man’s Holiday.”’® The conclusion seems in- 


*® XVI, 52-62. 

™ This story was subsequently published in The Cosmopolitan Magazine, LIL, 659-663 
(Oct., 1912), ostensibly for the first time, and later in Rolling Stones (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1912). 

* Pp, 50-52. * Supra, note 16. 
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escapable that O. Henry must have retained copies of these stories, 
one of which he later sold to Aznslee’s under the new title “Blind 
Man’s Holiday,” minus the paragraph which he had taken from it 
for use in Cabbages and Kings. Of course, the other manuscript re- 
tained this paragraph undeleted. 

But, returning to an analysis of the novel, we come to Chapter 
IV, “Caught,” and find that the last two-thirds of it are taken almost 
verbatim from the original plot source, the short story “Money 
Maze.” The first half of Chapter V, similarly, is almost identical 
with the short story “The Lotus and the Cockleburrs,” as it appeared 
in Everybody's. The second half is new, and lays the foundation for 
Chapter VI, “The Phonograph and the Graft,” which appears al- 
most exactly as published in McClure’s Magazine for February, 
1903.°° The only changes from its periodical form made in the 
version in Cabbages and Kings were those necessary to place the set- 
ting on a veranda in Latin America instead of in the engine-room. 
of a New York factory. 

The next chapter, called in the book “Money Maze,” as before 
explained, is entirely new, and serves to heighten the mystery of 
Isabel Guilbert, and the disappearance of the national treasury. 
Chapters VIII and IX (entitled respectively “The Admiral” and 
“The Flag Paramount”) revert to a former magazine appearance, 
both having been previously published as one short story in Aznslee’s 
for January, 19027*—under the authorship, by the way, of one 
“Olivier Henry.” 

Except for changes in names of characters and locale, similar to 
those made in the case of “The Phonograph and the Graft,” Chapter 
X, “The Shamrock and the Palm,” is the same as that story appear- 
ing under the same title in Aimslee’s for March, 1903,” also by 
“Olivier Henry.” This particular story is to some extent auto- 
biographical of O. Henry’s personal Central American experience. 

Chapter XI, “The Remnants of the Code,” appears for the first 
time here in this volume. It continues the adventures and soul- 
struggles of the beach-comber “Beelzebub” Blythe, who first saw the 
literary light of day in Chapter VII, “Money Maze.” 

The next two chapters, XII and XII, entitled respectively 


XX, 428- 
» 420-434- 
= “The Flag Paramount,” VII, 491-499. XI, 124-132. 
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“Shoes” and “Ships,” are taken from the magazine story “The Lotus 
_and the Cockleburrs,” As has already been outlined, the form in 
which this tale first appeared in Everybody’s for October, 1903, may 
be obtained by reading first the two paragraphs starting on page 8, 
line 3, and closing on page 9, line 5, of “The Proem”; thence pro- 
ceeding from page 82, line 18, to page 85, line 16, of Chapter V of 
the novel; and closing with the two chapters, XII and XIII, now 
under analysis. 

Except for thus splitting it up, few changes have been made from 
the original form of this story. For reasons not apparent, O. Henry 
changed the American scene of this tale from Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
to Montgomery, Alabama, in the novel. He also enlarged by two 
hours the drinking “capacity” of “Johnny” Atwood, the young, con- 
sul-hero of the story. At page 210, line 8, we read, “The brandy 
would be kept moving; and before midnight sentiment would begin 
to stir in the heart of the self-exiled consul,” whereas in the mag- 
azine version, O. Henry had allowed Johnny’s sentimental mood to 
overtake him “by ten o'clock.” The only other alteration meriting 
attention is that in the book, O. Henry had “Rosine” and “Johnny” 
married by Mr. William Terence Keogh, as acting consul pro tem., 
instead of by “a malarial Methodist minister who had a chapel in a 
lemon grove,” as it appeared in Everybody's. 

“Masters of Arts,” Chapter XIV, was first printed in Everybody's 
for August, 1903.” The opening paragraphs of that tale, however, 
are to be’found inserted in Chapter XIII, “Ships,” from page 228, 
line 17, to line 15 on the following page. The philosophy expressed 
in these lines is peculiarly reminiscent of “Jeff” Peters.** 

“Rouge et Noir, a Little Business Romance of the Banana Trade,” 
as it first appeared in Ainslee’s for December, rgor,”” was the earliest 
of nine magazine works under the authorship of “Olivier Henry,” . 
and was the source of the next two chapters. Chapter XV, “Dicky,” 
is taken from Part I of the magazine story, which was there entitled 
“Dicky’s Digression,” and the following chapter, called in the book 
“Rouge et Noir,” is taken from Part II of the same tale, originally 
entitled “The Vesuvius Plays.” 


3 1X, 191-200. 
* Cf. particularly the stories “The Octopus Marooned” and “A Tempered Wind,” in the 
volume The Gentle Grafter. VIII, 447-456. 
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It is interesting to observe that at the end of the paragraph at the 
top of page 266, in Chapter XV, O. Henry self-consciously omitted 
from the novel the following poignant autobiographical passage 
which, nearly three years before, when his identity was unknown, 
he had included in this Azzslee short story: 


At the Hotel Nacional, where the English speaking colony mostly .con- 
gregated, it was openly stated that this fellow Maloney was a card sharp 
that made his money by skinning the native talent. This charge, how- 
ever, was considered quite a tepid one, coming from this source, for most 
of the foreign population of Puerto Rey were fugitives from some sort of 
justice—uneasy exiles who watched every incoming steamer with poorly- 
concealed anxiety.”® 


Chapter XVII, called “Two Recalls,” after three pages of new 
matter harking back to “Shorty” (“Flynn”) O’Day’s recently ac- 
quired status of unemployment, reverts to the last section, subtitled 
“Mr. Flynn’s Story,” of the Ainslee short story “Money Maze,” and 
constitutes the last vertebra in the “backbone” of the novel. It is here 
that the tale reaches its dénouement: the mistakes of identity and 
character, due to the ambiguity of the title “President of the Repub- 
lic,” are explained, and the problems announced by “The Carpen- 
ter” in “The Proem” are resolved to the amazement but satisfaction 
of the reader. 

The last chapter of the novel is uliied “The Vitagraphoscope,” 
and concludes the tale by way of an epilogue in three scenes, 
showing glimpses of the subsequent life of some of the Sandel 
characters. 

The complications involved in the above analysis have been nec- 
essary to achieve the highly desirable object of reducing Cabbages 
and Kings to its constituent elements. As a result, anyone may take 
a pair of scissors and the required back-numbers of Ainslee’s, Every- 
body's, McClure’s, and Smart Set magazines, as I have done, and by 
careful clipping and proper rearranging may recreate for himself 
Cabbages and Kings, the novel, almost exactly as O. Henry, aided 
and abetted by his friend Witter Bynner, conceived it in the begin- 
ning. 

= Another passage, indicating.a rather intimate knowledge of prison life and sentences, 


appearing in the last paragraph in the first column on p. 306 of Vol. VII of Ainslee’s was 
similarly deleted from the third paragraph of page 299 of the novel. 
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FRANK NORRIS'S READING AT HARVARD COLLEGE 


WILLARD E. MARTIN, JR. 
Duke University 


HE year which Frank Norris spent at Harvard College (1894- 

1895) marks his turning to the novel as the form best suited 
to his genius. He had spent two years in Paris studying art, and 
four rather casual years at the University of California." He had 
published some short stories; he had tried his hand at poetry;” he 
had begun McTeague in his senior year at Berkeley;* but he had not 
yet completely found himself. His year at Harvard under the in- 
spirational guidance of Professor L. E. Gates, to whom he dedi- 
cated McTeague (1899), turned him seriously to the longer form 
of the novel. During this year he is thought to have brought Mc- 
Teague to its nearly final form and to have written Vandover and 
the Brute (1914) as we now have it. These naturalistic novels are 
considered by many critics his best work. 

Norris’s reading during such a period of literary development is 
of interest and importance to the critic who wishes to trace Norris’s 
growth and method. Fortunately his borrower’s record is preserved 
at the Harvard College Library. The record probably covers only 
part of Norris’s reading for the period, but it does give an indication 
of the type of reading in which he was then interested. More im- 
portantly, it indicates that he was already working with the methods 
of the French realists, with whom he was well acquainted. 

The textbook on dentistry flashes McTeague; that on intemper- 
ance, Vandover. Thoroughly in the realistic manner, Norris made 
himself familiar with the details of dentistry for the writing of the 
story of the San Francisco dentist, McTeague. The connection be- 


1 See Franklin Walker, “Frank Norris at the University of California,” The University of 
California Chronicle, XXXIII, 320-349 (July, 1931). 

"His Yvernelle, a romantic-chivalric poem of third-rate poetic value, was published in 
1892. 

8 Franklin Walker, Frank Norris (New York, 1933), p. 53. 

“The material is made available through the kind permission of the Harvard College 
Library. 
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tween Vandover and Thomann’s pamphlet, Real and Imaginary 
Effects of Intemperance, is less clear: the pamphlet is a statistical 
study of insanity caused by alcoholism and is intended to offset pro- 
hibition propaganda.. Perhaps the title attracted Norris, who at the 
time may have been working on Vandover; at least it suggests the 
sort of material for which he must have been searching, though the 
text of the pamphlet itself does not supply it. 

Norris, as we might guess, continued to read contemporary 
French literature; included also in the list, as we again might guess, 
are works by Howells and Stevenson. The list follows: 


1895 ; 

Feb. 23. George Eliot, Middlemarch (Harper & Bros.: New York, 
n.d.; 2 vols.). 

March 19. Thomas Fillebrown, 4 Text-book of Operative Dentistry (P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co.: Philadelphia, 1889). 

March rọ. Erasmus Wilson, A System of Human Anatomy (4th Am. 
ed.; Blanchard and Lea: Philadelphia, 1851). 

April 4. A. Daudet, Jack (Paris, 1876-1877; 2 vols.). 

April 5. Pierre de Bourdeille seigneur de Brantôme, Oeuvres completes, 
ed. Ludovic Lalanne (Société de Histoire de France: Paris, 
1876), vol. IX, containing “Des Dames.” 

April 22. Emile Zola, Nouveaux contes à Ninon (Paris, 1889). 

April 22. Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, Germinie lacerteux (Paris, 
1865). 

April 26. Gallus Thomann, Real and Imaginary Effects of Intemperance 
(The U. S. Brewers’ Association: New York, 1884). 

May 14. William Dean Howells, 4 Woman's Reason (Osgood & Co.: 
Boston, 1883). 

May 14. Vol. I of Middlemarch. (See entry for Feb. 23.) 

May 14. William S. Gilbert, The Bab Ballads (Porter & Coates: Phil- 
adelphia [1870]). 

June 4. Robert L. Stevenson, New Arabian Nights (London, 1884). 
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AN UNCOLLECTED LONGFELLOW TRANSLATION 


BERTRAM HOLLAND FLANDERS 
Emory Junior College 
Oxford, Georgia 


N the October, 1849, issue of Wheler’s Magazine, an obscure lit- 

erary periodical published in Athens, Georgia, appears a poem by 
Henry W. Longfellow entitled “A Lay of Courage.” It claims to be 
translated from the Danish of Ove Malling (1746-1829), a Danish 
historian and statesman of some prominence, and bears the caption 
“For Wheler’s Magazine.” Nothing is known of C. L. Wheler, 
editor of this periodical, except his connection with this magazine 
and with the Madison (Georgia) Family Visitor at an earlier date. 
The poem, dated August 28, 1849, was probably intended for pub- 
lication in the September issue of the periodical, which has for a 
frontispiece an excellent etching of Longfellow with a very youth- 
ful face. Perhaps the most interesting feature of this September 
number is a three-page article on “Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” 
by Jacques Journot, which, after a short biographical sketch that is 
obviously based upon that in R. W. Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of 
America, gives a critical estimate of the poet’s work. Journot notes 
in Longfellow “a fertile imagination, a delicate fancy, deep feeling, 
an intense love of the Beautiful and the Good, a correct and refined 
taste, and great artistic abilities.” He points out the poet’s appeal to 
the moral nature of man in “A Psalm of Life” and comments on 
“The Skeleton in Armor,” with its “nervous energy and vigor.” 
“Endymion,” which is quoted in full, is declared to be “one of the 
most exquisitely sweet and graceful lyrics in the English language.” 
Journot passes over the defects and faults of style in Longfellow, 
for, he says, it has been his purpose to be “like Emerson’s ‘Humble 
Bee,’ who dwelt among scented fern, clover-blossoms and roses, and 
who disdained to see ought but the Beautiful... .” Longfellow’s 
contribution was probably intended for publication along with this 
critical article, but, arriving too late, had to wait for the October 
issue. 

“A Lay of Courage” does not appear in any collected work of 
the poet, nor does the published Journal of Longfellow contain any 
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reference to it or to its source. The Journal entry for August 28, 
1849, begins thus: “Enjoyed a day at home in the library. Very 
quiet and soothing.”* Longfellow was probably solicited by Wheler 
for a contribution to his magazine, and the obliging poet, still filled 
with grief at the death of his father a few weeks before, doubtless 
sent in a short poem he had completed at an earlier date. The rarity 
of copies of Wheler’s Magazine? would account for the fact that the 
poem has lain so long in obscurity. The poem in question is printed 
below as it originally appeared: 


For Wheler’s Magazine. 


A LAY OF COURAGE. 
FROM THE DANISH OF OVE MALLING. 
BY HENRY UU. [sic] LONGFELLOW. 


Sweeter to sing in the rude blast that chills me, 
. Enhardened by hunger and cold, 

Than list to the fountain whose melody stills me, 
Desporting ’mid odors and gold! 

Oh, the full glow of the fetterless spirit 
Resides not with Luxury’s slave; 

_ Courage and patience alone can inherit i 

The blessing of God to the brave! 


Tell us, ye sages of wisdom, who measure ' 
The actions of man and his might, 
Tell us, was Earth won by day-dreams of pleasure, 
Or battles and seiges [sc] by night? 
Tell us, did Sylphs shield the valiant from ruin, 
Did Syren songs lull their repose? 
No—the proud soul, sacred Glory pursuing, 
Hath trampled on pleasures and foes! c 


Planted by Valor, and waved against fortune, 
"Twas Rome’s flag envelop’d the world; 
E’en the rude Goth, with its ample folds sporting, 
Was awed when he viewed it unfurl’d:— 
1 Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (New York, 1886), II, 157. 


3 Issues for September and October, 1849, are known to exist only at the New York 
Public Library and at the Duke University Library. 
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But, when the slow moth of Luxury stealing, 
Endanger’d its strength by decay, 

Tempests less fierce than the Northern winds pealing, 
Did blow the bright ruins away! 


August 28, 1849. 


THE DATE OF HENRY TIMROD'’S BIRTH 


G. A. CARDWELL, JR. 
The University of North Carolina 


N PRINTER’S ink, on stone, and on bronze a peculiar departure 

from chronological fact has been perpetuated concerning the 
birth of Henry Timrod. Scholarship in the field of Southern liter- 
ature has, with notable exceptions, been notoriously backward, but 
it is doubtful if essential biographical information about any other 
major Southern poet is so scanty and confused as that which con- 
cerns this well-known lyrist of South Carolina.* It is the purpose 
of this note to correct current misinformation in regard to the date 
of his birth. 

The chief source of information about the Timrods is Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne’s memoir, which is prefixed to the 1873 edition of Tim- 
rod’s verses.” Hayne’s sketch has served as a quarry for all subse- 
quent biographers. After mentioning the grandparents and parents 
of Henry Timrod, Hayne wrote: “Henry Timrod was born in 
Charleston, S. C., on the 8th of December, 1829.”* And that is the 
date which has been accepted and quoted by all who succeed 
Hayne.‘ 

But the discovery of fresh evidence establishes beyond question a 
new date for the birth of Henry Timrod. The preserved daybooks 
of Henry’s father, William Henry Timrod, contain proof that the 


1I hope to present material on Henry Timrod and his family in a more extended article 
in the near future. 

Paul H. Hayne (ed.), The Poems of Henry Timrod (New York: E. J. Hale & Son, 
1873). 

3 Ibid., p. 8. 

I have found this date in about twenty places. It appears on the base of the Timrod 
bust in Washington Square, Charleston, S. C., and on Timrod’s gravestone, Trinity church- 
yard, Columbia, S. C. F. V. N. Painter departs from the usual, but his original chronology 
is, I suspect, the result of a misprint. He gives the date of Timrod’s birth as December 
28, 1829 (Poets of the South, New York, 1903, p. 64). 
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poet was born in 1828, not in 1829. William Henry Timrod, a 
methodical bookbinder, kept a careful journal over a period of years. 
A small volume of interleaved almanacs for the years 1825-1829 con- 
taining notes in his autograph is now owned by the Charleston 
Library Society. In grotesque juxtaposition one finds noted receipts 
and expenditures, the deaths of public men, friends, and slaves, visits 
to the circus and to the races, church attendance, recipes for “sum- 
mer complaint in children and flux,” for hoarseness, cramp in the 
stomach, and hop beer. Two succinct entries are important for the 
purposes of this study. The first is on the journal page for Decem- 
ber, 1828. There, on the eighth day of the month is this note: 
“Henry H Timrod born 11-12 P. M.”® Thus, in his father’s own 
hand, we find the birth of Henry Timrod recorded on December 8, 
1828. And the almanac for 1829 contains no reference to the birth 
of a child. On December 8, 1829, William Henry Timrod made 
the entry: “Rebecca Measles—.” That is the only memorandum on 
the date. 

In order to dispose of the possibility of error, it is necessary to 
examine the page for December, 1828, once more. Under the date 
of December 14 is the entry, “Isaac Harby ob. [obit].” Turning to 
a life of Harby, one finds the statement, “In little more than six 
months of his New York career, he [Harby] was taken seriously ill 
and died December 14, 1828.”° William Henry Timrod made no 
mistake in dating this page “December 1828.” 

Again, let us quote a few entries concerning the infant Timrod. 
On January 27, 1829, appears the notation, “Henry vaccinated”; 
February 13, 1829, occurs the entry, “Henry Sick (Catarrh),” fol- 
lowed on February 15 by a cheerful “(Henry Conval [convales- 
cent|).” . 

Briefly, one may conclude from this primary source material that 
Henry Timrod was named, at least provisionally, Henry H. Tim- 
rod, and was born December 8, 1828, not December 8, 19209. 


"It is possible that the “H” stood for Hargan, for the maiden name of William Henry 
Timrod’s mother was Susanna Hargan. 

€L. C. Moise, Biography of Isaac Harby (Columbia, S. C.: R. L. Bryan Co. [1931]), 
p. 8. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
voted to extend the present arrangement of a joint subscription to 
PMLA and American Literature through the year 1935. Both jour- 
nals may thus be obtained at a price of $7.20 annually. All checks 
and orders are to be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, 
Treasurer of the Modern Language Association, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York City. | 


J. B. H. 
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mi. 
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American Literature 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DISSERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 
Charles Brockden Brown. William H. Riback (Northwestern). 
Mr. Riback has abandoned his study of Adah Isaacs Menken. 


DissERTATIONS ON Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 

The Frontiersman in American Literature. Harold A. Blaine 
(Western Reserve). Mr. Blaine has abandoned The Great West 
as Revealed in the Magazines, 1803-1869. 

The Influence of the Revolutionary War upon English Literature.. 
R. B. Heilman (Harvard). 

Some Contributions to the History of the New England Stage in the 
Eighteenth Century with Special Reference to Boston and Ports- 
mouth. W. N. Morse (Harvard). 


DissERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

Mary Wilkins Freeman. Edward Foster (Harvard, 1935). 

The Development of Modernism in Spanish American Poetry. C. F. 
Fraker (Harvard, 1931). 

The Impact of the Doctrine of Evolution on American Thought, 
1859-1900. B. J. Lowenberg (Harvard, 1934). 

Literary References in New England Diaries and Other Personal 
Records, 1700-1730. E. A. Evans (Harvard, 1935). 

The Life and Works of John Neal. Irving T. Richards (Harvard, 


1933). 
Paul Revere and the American Revolution. W. S. anaes (Har- 


vard, 1933). 

Writings Pertaining to Religion in neaka Magazines. 
R. C. White (Harvard, 1935). 

William Joseph Snelling. Allen E. Woodall (Pittsburgh, 1933). 

Maurice Thompson. George A. Schumacher (Virginia, 1935). 

DISSERTATION Susyects DROPPED: 

American Magazines and the Novel. Danner Lee Mahood (Vir- 
ginia). 

American Shakespeare Criticism in the Nineteenth Century. Charles 
Morris (Virginia). 

The Novel of the Soil and Industry in America since 1890. Ira 
Stoner Franck (Virginia). 

Poe Criticism in France. Russell Hilty (Pittsburgh). 

Exnesr E. Leisy, Bibliographer. 


Southern Methodist U niversity, 


Dallas, Texas. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 


[Brown, C. B.] Stearns, B. M. “A Speculation Concerning Charles 
Brockden Brown.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LIX, 99-105 
(April, 1935). , | 

Brown may have assisted in the production of The Lady's Mag- 
azine and Repository (1792-1793) and of The Lady’s and Gentleman's 
Pocket Magazine (1796). 

[Frankuin, Benjamin] Browne, Charles A. “Joseph Priestley [1733- 
1804] and the American ‘Fathers.”” dm. Scholar, IV, 133-147 
(Spring, 1935). 

[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Prescott, F. C. “Jefferson and Bishop Burnet.” 
Am. Lit, VII, 87 (March, 1935). 

A famous sentence in a late letter of Jefferson’s is strikingly sim- 
ilar to one assigned to a conspirator in Monmouth’s Rebellion by the 
historian Burnet. 

[Prummer, JonarHan, Jr.] Higgins, R. W. “The Memoirs of Jonathan - 
Plummer, Jr. (1761-1819).” New Eng. Quart., VIII, 84-98 (March, 
1935). 

Plummer was an author and peddler of broadsides. 

[TRrumBuLt, Joun] Vail, R. W. G. “Report of the Librarian: John Trum- 
bull Checklist.” Proc. of Am. Antiqu. Soc., pp. 26-28 (Oct 17, 1934). 

[Miscettanzous] Anonymous. “Dr. Charles Evans, 1850-1935.” Am. 
Book Collector, V1, 143-144 (April, 1935). 

Biographical sketch and a description of the beginnings of Amer- 
ican Bibliography. 

Dargan, Marion. “Crime and the Virginia Gazette, 1736-1775.” Univ. 
of New Mex. Bull., Sociological Series, II, 3-61 (May 1, 1934). 

Colonial editorial policies are discussed incidentally. 

Jones, Howard M. “American Prose Style: 1700-1770.” Huntington 
Library Bull., No. 6 (Nov., 1934). 

“The Importation of French Books in Philadelphia, 1750-1800.” 
Mod. Phil., XXXII, 157-177 (Nov., 1934). 

Schlesinger, Arthur M. “The Colonial Newspapers and the Stamp Act.” 
New Eng. Quart, VIII, 63-83 (March, 1935). 
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II. 1800-1870 


[Bryant, W. C.] Glicksberg, C. I. “An Uncollected Poem by William 
Cullen Bryant.” Am. Book Collector, VI, 131-134 (April, 1935). 

“Niagara,” which appeared first in The United States Review and 
Literary Gazette for Jan., 1827. 

[Cuannine, W. E.] Silver, Rollo G. “Ellery Channing’s Collaboration 
with Emerson.” Am. Lit., VII, 84-86 (March, 1935). 

Three letters of William Ellery Channing the Younger to Emer- 
son are printed (Oct. 1, Oct. 6, Oct. 26, 1853). Channing, apparently, 
was using Emerson as an agent to secure a publisher for a work en- 
titled Country Walking. 

[Coorrr, J. F.] Spiller, R. E. “Fenimore Cooper and Lafayette: Friends 
of Polish Freedom, 1830-1832.” Am. Lit, VII, 56-75 (March, 1935). 

To aid the Poles, Cooper in July, 1831, headed a committee of 
American residents in Paris. This committee disbanded on June 30, 
1832, and a report in explanation of its failure to further the cause 
espoused was drafted by Cooper. This report is reprinted, as are also 
an earlier bit of propaganda containing resolutions of the committee, 
a letter from Cooper to Lafayette (July 10, 1831), Lafayette’s reply to 
the same, a list of subscribers of funds, and an address to the Amer- 
ican people signed by Cooper and J. A. Washington. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Scudder, Townsend MI. “Emerson’s British Lecture 
Tour, 1847-1848, Part I” Am. Lit, VII, 15-36 (March, 1935). 

The most detailed study yet to appear of the activities of Alexander 
Ireland and other journalists in promoting Emerson’s lectures before 
Mechanics’ Institutions and similar organizations. Emerson. “must 
have spoken to gatherings made up largely of the commercial classes, 
except for those few places where the workmen still patronized” their 
local Mechanics’ Institutions. (Part 1 appears in the May number.) 

See also entry under Channing, W. E. 

[HawrHorne, Naruanre.] Stewart, Randall, “Hawthorne in England: 
The Patriotic Motive in the Note-Books.” New Eng. Quart, VII, 
3-13 (March, 1935). 

Hawthorne’s Americanism often biased his judgment of England 
and the English. 

[Irvinc, Wasuincton] Hespelt, E. H. and Williams, S. T. “Washington 
Irving’s Notes on Fernán Caballero’s Stories.” PMLA, XLIX, 1129- 
1139 (Dec., 1934). 

[Mervue Herman] Forsythe, R. S. “Herman Melville in Honolulu.” 
New Eng. Quart, VIIL, 99-105 (March, 1935). 
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New material on Melville’s residence in the Hawaiian Islands and 
his desertion from the Acushnet. 

Larrabee, H. A. “Herman Melville’s Early Years in Albany.” N. Y. 
History, XV, 144-159 (April, 1934). 

[Poz, E. A.] Anonymous. “Local Authority Says New Poe Discovery 
Rings True.” Richmond [Va.] News Leader, p. 13 (April 15, 1935). 

J. H. Whitty asserts that a, recently discovered letter dated Dec. 7, 
1847, from Poe to Arthur H. Collins, is apparently authentic. The 
letter is reprinted. 

Jackson, D. K. “Four of Poe’s Critiques in the Baltimore Newspapers.” 
M. L. N., L, 251-256 (April, 1935). 

Reprinted for the first time are four of Poe’s critiques from The 
Baltimore Republican and Commercial Advertiser (May 14, June 13, 
and July 10, 1835) and The Baltimore American (June 15, 1835). 

[Simms, W. G.] Hoole, W. S. “William Gilmore Simms’s Career as 
Editor.” Ga. Hist. Quart., XIX, 47 ff. (March, 1935). 

[TayLor Bayarp] Warnock, Robert. “Bayard Taylor’s Unpublished 
Letters to His Sister Annie.” Am. Lit, VII, 47-55 (March, 1935). 

A general analysis of the many letters is given. They begin in 
184r and continue to the time of Taylor’s death. 

['Tuoreau, H. D.] Flanagan, John T. “Thoreau in Minnesota.” Minn. 
Hist., XVI, 35-46 (March, 1935). 
-Details of Thoreau’s trip in 186r. 
[Wuirman, Watt] Daniel, Lewis C. “Two Etchings for Walt Whit- 
man’s ‘Song of the Open Road’.” Forum, XCII, 32-33 (Jan., 1935). 
Gohdes, Clarence. “The 1876 English Subscription for Whitman.” M. 
L. N. L, 257-258 (April, 1935). 

Mrs. Gilchrist and W. M. Rossetti were considering the matter of 
aiding Whitman financially long before the article on his sad straits 
appeared in The West Jersey Press. 

Silver, Rollo G. “Seven Letters of Walt Whitman.” Am. Lit., VII, 76- 
81 (March, 1935). 

Printed for the first time are letters dated: July 20, 1857; Jan. 17, 
1863; Feb, 23, 1863; March 13, 1868; Aug. 3, 1881; and two postcards, 
one postmarked 1888 and the other dated Oct. 29, 1891. Of particular 
value is the first letter in the group, which discusses spiritism and 
Whitman’s plans for the third edition of Leaves of Grass. 

[Wuuirrier, J. G.] Currier, Thomas F. “Whittier and the Amesbury- 
Salisbury Strike.” New Eng. Quart, VIII, 105-112 (March, 1935). 

A scarce pamphlet reveals that Whittier was quite active in the 

mill strike of 1852. 
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[Miscettangous] Cappon, L. J. “The Yankee Press in Virginia, 1861- 
1865.” Wm. and Mary College Quart. Hist. Mag., XV, 81-88 (Jan., 
1935). 

Gilmer, Gertrude. “A Critique of Certain Georgia Ante-Bellum Literary 
Magazines Arranged Chronologically, and a Checklist” Ga. Hist. 
Quart, XVIII, 293-334 (Dec., 1934). 

The list occupies pp. 325-334. 

McCloskey, J. C. “The Campaign of Periodicals after the War of 1812 
for National American Literature.” PMLA, L, 262-273 (March, 1935). 

Sydnor, C. S. “The Beginning of Printing in Mississippi.” Jour. of 
Southern Hist., 1, 49-55 (Feb., 1935). 


. HI. 1870-1900 

[Cremens, S. L.] Clemens, Cyril. “Mark Twain’s Religion” Common- 
weal, XXI, 254-255 (Dec. 28, 1934). 

Scotches the legend that Clemens was an atheist. 

Robbins, L. H. “Mark Twain’s Fame Goes Marching On: His Century, 
Which Closes This Year, Finds Him Still the Best-Loved and Most 
Widely Read of American Authors.” N. Y. Times Mag. pp. 4 and 
16 (April 21, 1935). 

(Crane, Srernen] Jones, Claude. “Stephen Crane at Syracuse.” Am. 
Lit., VII, 82-84 (March, 1935). | 

Items from local and collegiate journals are reproduced which give 
information dealing with the novelist and his activities during his six 
months at Syracuse University. 

[Dicxtnson, Emity] Sherrer, Grace B. “A Study of Unusual Verb Con- 
structions in the Poems of Emily Dickinson.” dm. Lit, VII, 37-46 
(March, 1935). 

Many of the unusual constructions may be accounted for as the re- 
sult of omissions of auxiliaries or as archaic subjunctives. Although a 
number of the criticized forms are correct, the poet undoubtedly “re- 
garded the spirit rather than the letter of syntactical Jaw.” 

[Green, Anna K.] Rohlfs, Charles. “American First Editions: [Mrs.] 
Anna Katharine Green [Rohlfs], [1846-1935].” Pub. Week, CXXVII, 
1617-1618 (April 20, 1935). 

[Howartu, Erten C.] Wegelin, Oscar. “New Jersey’s Best Woman 
Poet.” Am. Book Collector, VI, 134-136 (April, 1935). 

The life and work of Mrs. Ellen Clementine Howarth (1827-1899). 

[Lanrer, Srpney] Jackson, Lena E. and Starke, Aubrey. “New Light on 
the Ancestry of Sidney Lanier.” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XLIII, 
160-168 (April, 1935). 
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[Wurtson, Jonn H.]Admari, Ralph. “Saga of a Dime Novelist.” Am. 
Book Collector, VI, 24-27, 72-75, 99-100 (Jan., Feb., March, 1935). 

[ Miscettangous| Admari, Ralph. “The Literary Revolution.” dm. 
Book Collector, V1, 138-140 (April, 1935). 

The Dime Novel publishing war of the 1870's and its influence on 

cheap bookmaking. 

Waring, Martha G. “The Gay Nineties in Savannah: Notes on the ‘Fin 
de Siècle’ and Its Ways.” Ga. Hist. Quart, XVII, 364-376 (Dec. 


1934). 
Contains references to literary enthusiasms of the place and period. 


IV. 1900-1935 


[Bassitr, Irvine] Parkes, H. B. “D. H. Lawrence and Irving Babbitt.” 
Adelphi, IX, 328-331 (March, 1935). 
Similarities exist between the criticisms of the two men, but their 
remedies differ. 
MacCampbell, Donald. “Irving Babbitt.” Sewanee Rev., XLII, 164-174 
(April-June, 1935). 
[Brooxs, Van Wycx] Glicksberg, C. I. “Van Wyck Brooks.” Sewanee 
Rev., XLIII, 175-186 (April-June, 1935). 
[Bucx, Peart S.] Buck, Pearl S. “Advice to Unborn Novelists.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., XI, 513-514, 520-521 (March 2, 1935). 
An address delivered at Yale throwing light upon Mrs. Buck's life 
and art. . 
[Extor, T. S.] Hausermann, Hans W. “T. S. Eliot’s religiöse Entwick- 
lung.” Englische Studien, LXIX, 373-392 (1935). . 
[ Herrick, Rosert] Arvin, Newton. “Homage to Robert Herrick.” New 
Republic, LXXXII, 93-95 (March 6, 1935). 
An evaluation of Herrick’s novels. 
[Jerrers, Rosinson} Busch, Niven. “Duel on a Headland.” Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., XI, 533 (March 9, 1935). 
Deals with Jeffers’s life, character, habits, and family relations. 
[MacLzisH, ArcHisatp] Anonymous. “The First American Ballet.” 
_ Living Age, CCCXLVIII, 87-88 (March, 1935). 
Translation of a German review of the first performance of Union 
Pacific, at Philadelphia. 
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Rice, P. B. “Poets and the Wars.” Nation, CXL, 189-192 (Feb. 13, 1935). 
Such men as Spender and MacLeish are trapped between “poetry 
and belief.” 

[O’Nemt, Euczne] Jones, C. “A Sailors O'Neill.” Rev. Anglo-Amér- 
icaine, pp. 226-230 (Feb., 1935). | 

O’Neill’s use of sailors and the sea. | 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Hutchinson, Percy. “The Poetry of E. A. Robinson: 
A Great Human Sympathy Lies at the Heart of His Highly Sustained 
Performance over Three Decades.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., pp. 2 
and 1x (April 21, 1935). 

[ Woortcorr, ALEXANDER] Winterich, John T. “This is Woollcott.” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., XI, 505 (Feb. 23, 1935). 

[Youne, Starx] Payne, L. W., Jr. “American First Editions: Stark 
Young [1881-].” Pub. Week, CXXVII, 1164-1165 (March 16, 1935). 

[MiscetLanzous] Benét, William R. “Among the Slicks.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., XI, 501 and 502 (Feb. 23, 1935). 

On present-day popular magazines. 

Binkley, R. C. “New Tools for Men of Letters.” Yale Rev., XXIV, 519- 
527 (Spring, 1935). 

Technology offers new devices for promoting local studies. 

Blake, Howard. “Thoughts on Modern Poetry.” Sewanee Rev, XLIII, 
187-196 (April-June, 1935). 

Cajetan, Brother. “The Pendulum Starts Back.” Catholic World, CXL, 
650-656 (March, 1935). 

The author observes a return to the spirit of Christianity in con- 
temporary literature. 

Chapman, Maristan. “Is Our Ink Well?: A Catalog, Comment upon 
Southern Novelists from 1917 to 1934.” Westminster Mag. [Ogle- 
thorpe Univ., Ga.], XXIII, 259-277 (Jan.-March, 1935). 

Cowie, Alexander. “The New Heroine’s Code for Virtue.” Am. Scholar, 
IV, 190-202 (Spring, 1935). 

“The girl no longer worships virginity as such, and the married 
heroine has less respect for the sanctity of marriage as such.” | 
Fletcher, John G. “The Modern Southern Poets.” Westminster Mag. 

XXIII, 229-251 (Jan.-March, 1935). 
Among the poets considered are: John Crowe Ransom, Donald 
Davidson, Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren, and John Peale Bishop. . 

Hicks, Granville. “Literature and Revolution.” Eng. Jour, XXIV, 219- 

239 (March, 1935). 


Defense of the Marxist interpretation of life and literature. 
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Hunt, Everett L. “The Social Interpretation of Literature.” Eng. Jour., 
XXIV, 214-218 (March, 1935). 
Kirk, Clara M. “The Marxist Dogma in Literature.” Eng. Jour, XXIV, 
209-213 (March, 1935). 
Millett, Fred B. “Literary Prize Winners.” Eng. Jour, XXIV, 269-282 
(April, 1935). 
Nobel, Pulitzer, and other prize winners tabulated. 
Moore, Harry T. “The American Novel To-day.” London Mercury, 
XXXI, 461-467 (March, 1935). 
From about 1929 to date. 
Ransom, John C. “Poets without Laurels.” Yale Rev., XXIV, 503-518 
(Spring, 1935). | 
Puritanism in modern poetry must give way. 
Reider, Curtis. “Bohemia —'34.” Modern Thinker, V, 26-30 (Dec. 
1934). 
The undesirability of artists working together in groups. 
Sampson, Ashley. “Religion in Modern Literature.” Contemp. Rev., 
CXLVII, 462-470 (April, 1935). 
Thornton, Mary L. “North Carolina Bibliography, 1933-34.” N. C. 
Hist, Rev., XU, 189-195 (April, 1935). 
Books dealing with the state or written by North Carolinians pub- 
lished from Dec. 1, 1933, to Dec. 1, 1934. 
Walter, Erich A. et al. “An Annotated Bibliography of Contemporary 
Literature for 1934.” Eng. Jour., XXIV, 283-332 (April, 1935). 
Wynn, Dudley. “The Southwestern Regional Straddle.” New Mex. 
Quart., V, 7-14 (Feb., 1935). 
The regionalism of the Southwest, especially as concerned with 
culture. 
V. LANGUAGE AND Fork LITERATURE 
Anderson, A. H. ““T. B? Talk.” Am. Speech, X, 77-78 (Feb., 1935). 
The sick-room talk of people with tuberculosis. 
Bess, C. E. “ ‘Podunk’ in Southeast Missouri.” Am. Spet X, 80 (Feb., 
` 1935). 


Pronunciation of words in Southeast Missouri. 
Bloch, B. “Interviewing for the Linguistic Atlas.” Am. Speech, X, 3-9 
(Feb., 1935). 
Charmley, Beulah. “The Great God Slang.” Modern Thinker, VI, 22-26 
(April, 1935). 
Cook, D. “More Yellowstone Lingo.” Am. Speech, X, 75-76 (Feb. 


1935). 
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Crofts, A. “Vernacular of an English School in the Orient.” Am. 
Speech, X, 24-29 (Feb., 1935). 
The school is at the Chinese Treaty port of Chefoo. 
Gibson, M. J. “‘Swamp’ in Early American Usage.” Am. Speech, X, 
30-35 (Feb., 1935). 
Dates covered 1639 to 1800. 
Jones, C. E. “A Note on Sailor Slang.” Am. Speech X, 78-79 (Feb, 
1935). 
Maurer, D. W. “The Lingo of the Good People.” Am. Speech, X, 10-23 
(Feb., 1935). 
Words and phrases used by gangsters of 1900. 
Mencken, H. L. “The Future of English.” Harper's Mag., CLXX, 541- 
548 (April, 1935). 
“The conquest of the world by English, if it ever comes off, will be 
a conquest by American.” 
Monkhouse, Allan. “American Slang.” Manchester Guard. Week. 
XXXII, 194 (March 8, 1935). l 
Read, A. W. “Nantucketisms of 1848.” Am. Speech, X, 38-42 (Feb. 
1935). 
Thomas, J. “The American Song Festival.” Am. Speech, X, 36-37 (Feb., 
1935). 
On the fourth annual American Song Festival of June, 1934. 
Tysell, H. T. “The English of the Comic Cartoons.” Am. Speech, X, 
43-55 (Feb., 1935). 
VI. MiscetLanzous 


Anonymous. “The Redskin Tragedy.” [London] Times Lit. Supp., No. 
1724, pp. 81-82 (Feb. 14, 1935). 

On the Indians and their place in literature. 

Anonymous. “Fifty Years of Textbook Publishing: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Celebrates Its Golden aia Pub. Week., CXXVII, 1508-1511 
(April 13, 1935). 

Brief historical account of the publishing house. 

Bell, Bernard I. “The Decay of Intelligence in America.” Criterion, — 
XV, 193-203 (Jan., 1935). 

Brigham, Clarence S. “History of Book Auctions in America.” Bull. of 
N. Y. P. L., XXXIX, 55-89 (Feb., 1935). 

The most famous sales and prominent collectors. 

Brown, Herbert R. “The Great American Novel.” Am. Lit, VII, 1-14 
(March, 1935). 

Ideas of critics concerning what the great novel should be. 
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Davidson, Donald. “Regionalism and Nationalism in American Liter- 
ature.” Am. Rev., V, 48-61 (April, 1935). 

Metropolitan critics tend to discount the importance of regional 
literature. They fail to see that the national literature they call for 
must, in America, be a composite of the various regional schools. 

Eaton, Walter P. “Dramatic Evolution and the Popular Theatre: Play- 
house Roots of Our Drama.” Am. Scholar, IV, 148-159 (Spring, 
1935). 

“A study in the deflation of bombast and pseudo-Shakespeareanism, 
and the elevation of the spontaneous and realistic, via minstrels, bur- 
lesques, the Negro, end men and interlocutor, to a sturdy place in 
American drama.” 

Kittredge, W. A. “School Books: Past, Present and Future: I. Some 
School Books of Grandfather’s Day.” Pub. Week., CXXVII, 977-980 
(March 2, 1935). 

McKay, George L. “American Book Auction Catalogues 1713-1934.” 
Bull. of N. Y.P. L, XXXIX, 141-166 (March, 1935). 

A union list. (To be continued.) 

Rourke, Constance. “Examining the Roots of American Humor.” Am. 
Scholar, IV, 249-252 and 254 (Spring, 1935). 

A reply to J. DeLancey Ferguson’s article in the Winter number 
of the same journal. “Mr. Ferguson believes that the difference be- 
tween American and English humor is a mere matter of changing 
labels. It is nothing so dull. The differences have to do with creative 
fancy.” 

Weeks, Edward. “Fifty Influential Books.” Pub. Week, CXXVII, 
1227-1229 (March 23, 1935). 

Edward Weeks, John Dewey, and Charles A. Beard each select 
the most influential books since 1885. 

White, Walter. “The Negro on the American Stage.” Eng. Jour., XXIV, 
179-188 (March, 1935). 
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Encar Arlan Poe, 1809-1849: A Critical Biography. By Dame Una Pope- 
Hennessy. London: Macmillan and Co. 1934. xii, 344 pp. $4.00. 


IsrareL: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe.. By Hervey Allen. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1934. xix, 748 pp. $3.50. 


Although in recent years the interest in Walt Whitman has steadily 
grown, it can hardly be said that the interest in Poe has lessened to any 
extent. We know much more about Poe than we knew a generation ago. 
A good deal was brought out in 1909, Poe’s centenary year, and new mat- 
ter about him has appeared in virtually every year since, particularly dur- 
ing the years 1925-1926; and much new light has been thrown on his life 
and career during the last twelve or fifteen months. The year 1934 wit- 
nessed the publication of a full-fledged life of Poe, by Dame Una Pope- 
Hennessy, and the same year saw the republication, in revised form, of 
Hervey Allen’s Israfel.* 

The most important of these new books is Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s 
life of Poe. This volume, as its subtitle indicates, is first of all “a critical 
biography.” There is little or nothing by Poe or relating to him that the 
author hesitates to give an opinion about; and while some of these judg- 
ments are clearly erroneous, it is, in the main, a sound and helpful book. 
Among Poe’s best poems, according to the biographer’s judgment, are 
“The City in the Sea” (originally known as “The Doomed City”) and 
“The Conqueror Worm.” Among his best sketches is his tale called 
“Silence,” and among his poorest (according to the biographer) is “King 
Pest.” The writer pays less attention than others to the dates of Poe’s 
poems and tales, preferring to judge them not only by the date at which 
they first appeared but also by their content. “The Gold-Bug,” for in- 
stance, must have had its origin, she feels, in the neighborhood of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, years before it was first published. “The Raven” 
also, as she maintains, was probably completed and perfected under the 
influence of Mrs. Browning, and may have been conceived, if not largely 
written, before Poe became closely acquainted with Thomas Holley Chiv- 
ers. “Eureka,” in like manner, as Dame Pope-Hennessy believes, is in 


* First published in two volumes, by George H. Doran Company, New York, 1926. 

A sketch of Poe’s life, with selections from his writings, by Margaret Alterton, was 
promised for 1934, but has been delayed in publication by the untimely death, in April, 
1934, of Miss Alterton. The book is to be completed by Professor Hardin Craig, of 
Stanford University, and will be published in the present year. 
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part a survival of “earlier efforts to epitomise” the poet’s philosophy. Sev- 
eral of his tales, she would hold, as Pattee and Miss Alterton had also 
held, are in large measure a product of Poe’s reading in Blackwood’s, in 
which he found not only the model for his tales of horror and of sensation 
but also his idea that no poem could well be more than a hundred lines 
in length. 

As will be gleaned from this partial summary, Dame Pope-Hen- 
nessy is of the opinion that a number of Poe’s writings grew out of his 
life in Richmond and Charlottesville and Charleston and Baltimore—out 
of his love-making, his trials, his friendships, his activities of various sorts. 
Mrs. Jane Stith Stanard is to be recognized in some of the poems, and so, 
too, are Mrs. Allan and Miss Royster. While a young man in Baltimore, it 
is argued very plausibly, Poe spent not a little of his time in the library of 
the Assembly Rooms in that city. Much of the way, so she suggests, Poe 
was influenced by a very practical woman, Mrs. Maria Clemm. Among 
things that he read of which little or nothing has heretofore been made 
are Pope’s “The Art of Sinking in Poetry” and his “Martinus Scriblerus,” 
and Headley’s Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry. Other things 
now first: brought into the record are Dryden’s “Song for St. Cecilia’s 
Day” and the Theophila of Edward Benlowes. Dame Pope-Hennessy 
also takes account of Poe’s use of the Lewis and Clark trip into the North- 
west, though she is silent as to the author who first collected this in- 
formation.? 

A good deal of what the writer now proposes will strike some readers 
as true. There is no denying that Poe wrote slowly and that he had little 
sale for his wares. It is equally true, moreover, that he sometimes made a 
show of his learning; though it is also true, I think, as she holds, that too 
much has been made of this weakness.2 There are those who will be 
pleased with the position that she takes with respect to Poe’s drinking: 
that he drank, but was not a confirmed drunkard. And so also with re- 
spect to her position as to Poe’s indulging in laudanum or some other 
drug. But is she not wrong in declaring that Poe was not by nature an 
American—that he was alien by nature and was more genuinely French 
than American? Here she seems to me to be arguing much as she would 

*See the article published by Miss Pearl Crawford in the University of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 12 (1932). In yet other instances, it may be added, she relies on materials 
brought out by other writers (as in the references to Miss Devereaux and to the tales pub- 
lished in 1832 in the Philadelphia Saturday Courter). Some of these oversights are, I dare 
say, mere accident, but one could wish that so capable a writer had made some mention 
of the articles on which she relied, or ought to have relied. 


3 She even admits that too much has been made of the use of a certain Scotchman in 
Poe’s Conchologist’s First Book. 
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like to argue and is not following the view supported by the evidence and 
accepted by most Poe students. If Poe was a genius—and the author ad- 
mits he was—should we expect him to do as Whitman did or Mark 
Twain or Longfellow (who seem to us to be essentially American)? 
Poe was a very busy man, he was by no means a perfect man, he was 
extraordinarily resourceful. Then should we expect him to think and 
believe as other Americans did? 

Tam glad to add that Dame Pope-Hennessy gives credit for much 
that she writes to George E. Woodberry—than whom she could have no 
better authority—although she says little about her fellow-Englishman, 
John H. Ingram, who for the time being gets some things straighter even 
than Woodberry does. And while in ignoring others, except in her very 
graciously made general acknowledgments, she does not fail to take ac- 
count of some of the more recent authorities on whom she draws—for 
example, D. K. Jackson for his discoveries in The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger and the late Kenneth Rede for his publications in the Baltimore 
papers and elsewhere (without, however, I believe, mentioning the latter’s 
name). I ought to say that she agrees with Hervey Allen and others in 
accepting the theory that Poe attended school in Irvine, Scotland, in 1815 
or 1816; and she also holds with others that Poe was privately married in 
Baltimore in 1835—for both of which allegations I should like to see the 
documentary evidence. And she lets some errors escape her: she speaks 
of Hiawatha as being written in “hexameters,” and she spells the name 
of the one-time American editor Cornelius Mathews with two z's; she 
represents Lafayette as reaching Yorktown by way of the Potomac and 
the James, and as going from West Point to Richmond by water; and 
she dates Poe’s “A Descent into the Maelstrém” in the thirties, whereas it 
came out, if I am not much mistaken, in the forties. She also pays too 
little attention to her Index and to the Bibliography that precedes it, both 
of which are too hurriedly done. 

Hervey Allen’s Israfel, first published ten years ago in two stout vol- 
umes and at a price more than double that of the revised version, has been 
improved in at least two respects: it now occupies only one volume, and 
it is more correctly printed than the edition that originally fell into our 
hands. It contains, at the same time, virtually everything that the orig- 
inal text contained, including the valuable appendices; it has a new pref- 


t Dame Pope-Hennessy also overlooks other errors, as in the spelling Morell (for Mor- 
rell), Dicken’s (for Dickens’), and in associating with Poe the crude “Lines to Louisa” 
(apparently in Poe's handwriting), which we now know to have been copied from the novel 
George Barnwell, by T. S. Surr (see the article by Sylvia Townsend-Warner in The New 
Statesman and Nation for Nov. 17, 1934). But these are such errors as Poe or his printer 
might easily have fallen into. 
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ace in addition to the original preface; and it presents some things 
(though few) in line with what has come out in the last ten years. On 
the other hand, the type is hardly so clear as it was before, and the story 
will seem to some readers to be unduly long-winded. 

The main improvements are in the matter of style. Where Allen 
originally wrote, “Those who think The Raven is a mere tour de force 
overlook what it was that forced the tour,” he now has, “Those who 
think The Raven is a mere literary tour de force often disregard its gen- 
uine emotion because it is dramatically and logically presented.” Where 
he originally associated the lines “I saw thee on thy bridal day” with the 
year 1829 (it was published in 1827), he now evades any specific reference 
to the date, except in that he vaguely makes the poem refer to the “mar- 
tiage of Elmira.” But he has retained the strangely colloquial statement 
to the effect that “The Balloon Hoax” created “a thundering lot of talk”; 
and he also repeats the audacious statement concerning certain of Poe’s 
stories, that “His murders were grisly, and his corpses seethed.” So, too, 
he retains his slighting references to Longfellow—which are assuredly 
irrelevant if not also unsound—to the effect that Longfellow was “care- 
fully bibulous and benign” and also that Longfellow represents “the 
genius of mediocrity.” But he corrects the spelling of Poitiaux, Chelten- 
ham, Pepysian, ecstasy, and conspicuous, among dozens of others. 

At the same time one must quarrel with Mr. Allen because he uses 
footnotes that may do service for more than one passage; that is, they are 
still numbered as before, and so are made to look backward as well as 
forward. Other footnotes are inaccurate: a few are made to refer to 
articles that have no bearing on the matter under debate, and others, as I 
have already noted, are superfluous. On the other hand, the author’s 
account (as also that of Dame Una Pope-Hennessy) is almost invariably 
entertaining—-though one would much prefer that Mr. Allen had given 
more of criticism of Poe’s writings and, in particular, had said more about 
Poe’s possible literary borrowings. 

These two biographies, then, are both to be welcomed. They repre- 
sent an honest effort to get at the facts about Poe. Though inaccurate 
at times—one much more than the other, especially in its earlier form— 
they are for the most part accurate. Both, too, are readable, though one 
goes sometimes much more into detail than the other, and farther than 
the average reader would wish. Allen’s book is valuable especially for 
bringing out as never before Poe’s indebtedness to his environment, in 
Philadelphia especially; but Dame Pope-Hennessy’s life has the advan- 
tage of giving by far the fullest account we have of the ultimate origins 
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of Poe’s writings and of revealing more new facts about Poe’s best-known 
poems and tales, and is, on the whole, one of the best biographies we 

have. Mr. Allen is always readable, but he is also very prolix, and he is 
not a very careful scholar—by no means so careful as was Professor 
Woodberry. 


The University of Texas.. Kituis CAMPBELL. 


Larcapio Hearn: A Bibliography of His Writings. By P. D. and Ione 
Perkins. With an Introduction by Sanki Ichikawa. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1934. xvii, 444 pp. $6.00. 


To contemplate the making of.a complete bibliography of Lafcadio 
Hearn must have required superhuman courage, for I know of no other 
modern author who presents so many difficulties. His journalistic con- 
tributions alone are an almost insuperable barrier, for he wrote volum- 
inously for newspapers in Cincinnati, in New Orleans, and, after 1890, 
in Japan. Besides these, he published many articles in magazines in addi- 
tion to his books. Since his death these fields have been well mined 
and have yielded rich nuggets to plague the bibliographer. Mr. Mordell - 
has extracted six volumes of Hearn from the newspaper files and Mr. 
Hutson three, although I believe he supplied the material for two others 
as well—Fantastics and Leaves from the Diary of an Impressionist: while 
. in Japan a whole flock of professors have been reprinting Hearn’s essays 
in myriad little collections which they edited. Hearn’s splendid lectures 
on literature, taken from the painstaking notes of his Japanese students, 
were also published. In fact, more Hearn books have appeared post- 
humously than came out during his life. 

To complicate matters even more; his work has been translated into 
Japanese, Chinese, German, French, Swedish, Danish, Finnish, Spanish, 
Italian, Polish, Russian, Dutch, Yiddish, Hungarian, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakian. l 

It must have cost the bibliographers many a headache before they col- - 
lected, classified, and listed all this mass of heterogeneous material. 

The Jack-in-the-box reappearances of Hearn’s little story “The Dream 
of a Summer Day” will illustrate the many difficulties to be met. It 
first appeared in the New Orleans Times-Democrat in 1894, and it was 
published as part of his book Out of the East in the following year. Next 
it popped up in rgro in a Russian translation—Doosha Japonti—and in 
1922 it was reprinted by Houghton Mifflin as a separate. After that it 
became meat for the Japanese professors. Prof. Tanaka published it in 
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1923 in his collection of Hearn stories; two years later Prof. Tanabe used 
it in his; while Prof. Yamamoto reprinted it in 1931 and Prof. Tanaka 
edited it for the second time in the following year. Besides, it was in- 
cluded, of course, in Hearn’s collected works. 

With incredible perseverance, Mr. and Mrs. Perkins have run down 
every appearance not only of this item, but also of all the other Hearniana 
as well, and they have noted with precision and completeness the bib- 
liographical details of every book, pamphlet, and almost every newspaper 
article. This makes their work the definitive Hearn bibliography—in- 
dispensable to collectors and rare-bookmen. 

It is so excellent and comprehensive a job that I cannot but regret 
that the classification could not have been more scientifically planned. Its 
chronological list of Hearn first editions is a scrap basket for all sorts of 
incongruous items. The first listed is La Nouvelle Atala—a find that 
rewarded my search some years ago. It is a novel of Indian life written 
by Abbé Adrien Rouquette of New Orleans, who, before its publication, 
sent proof sheets to Hearn. The latter lauded it lavishly in the New 
Orleans Item, and this so pleased the good padre that he had Hearn’s 
review printed in both French and English and bound in the back of his 
book. I fail to see how these few pages of criticism in a book by another 
man could possibly class La Nouvelle Atala as a Hearn first. 

First editions of Hearn, like Charity, appear to cover a multitude of 
things, for under this heading are included not only books which contain 
as few as two pages written by him, but also an article by one of his 
pupils—merely because Hearn had made a few minor corrections in the 
text. 

It is equally disconcerting to look under the heading “Books about 
Lafcadio Hearn, including complete volumes of biography” and find not 
one of the five or six most important biographies mentioned. Instead 
they, too, are listed among first editions, because they contain a few 
previously unpublished letters or editorials. 

Had a classification in accord with the best bibliographical practice 
been followed, a far more lucid picture of Hearn’s total achievement 
would have resulted, and the book would have been much easier to use. 

A complete index, however, helps to compensate for these defects. 


New York City. EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER. 
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Tue American THEATRE as SEEN BY Irs Critics, 1752-1934. Edited by 
Montrose J. Moses and John Mason Brown. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company. 1934. 391 pp. $3.75. 

The purpose of The American Theatre as Seen by Its Critics, as stated 
by Mr. Brown in his Introduction, is to offer a picture of the American 
theater from the viewpoint of its critics, as “an instructive supplement— 
or shall we say antidote—to the works of the historian.” The volume be- 
gins with the prologue spoken at the first performance of the Hallam 
Company in 1752 and continues with one hundred and two excerpts from 
fifty-eight different critics. More than half of the selections deal with the 
theater of the last twenty-five years, and, on the whole, successfully ex- 
emplify the attitude of the New York critics toward the many varieties 
of stage entertainment in our day. But the earlier theater, less well known 
and very difficult really to understand, is badly represented. This is un- 
fortunate, for, as Mr. Brown suggested, the earlier theater as seen by its 
contemporaries would have been a welcome companion-piece to the his- 
tories of the drama which are too often self-consciously superior and con- 
descending to the theatrical taste of another day. 

The inadequacy of the book’s treatment of the theater before 1900 may 
be judged by noting some of its omissions. It has no reviews of the plays 
of Barker, Woodworth, or Payne. It does not mention that large tribe 
of Yankee plays and Yankee actors which so delighted pre-Civil War 
audiences. Nor do the later “rural” plays such as Way Down East, The 
Old Homestead, and Shore Acres fare any better. Worse still, except for 
a review of Jefferson’s acting as “Rip” and a slighting mention by Henry 
James of The Shaughraun, Boucicault, the most popular and influential 
dramatist of his day, is passed over. The acting of Daly’s Company is re- 
viewed, but neither Daly’s own melodramas nor his adaptations of Ger- 
man comedies, both popular and important as models for native comedy, 
receive any attention. The shocked and delighted way in which our 
critics for over half a century reacted to the naughty French heroines of 
the dramas of Dumas fils, Belot, and Sardou is not illustrated. And 
should there not have’ been, for quite different reasons, reviews of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, of Aiken’s version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, of The Black 
Crook, and of some one of the very popular musical comedies of the early 
Lillian Russell-De Wolf Hopper era? 

In the end the real objection to The American Critic as Seen by Its 
Critics is that it is not in two volumes, one dealing entirely with the con- 
temporary theater, which would probably be of greater interest to the 
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future than to us, and one dealing adequately with the theater of the past, 
which would have been of great service to us. 


The University of Chicago. Narr Wit. 


THE SENTIMENTAL YEARS: 1836-1860. By E. Douglas Branch. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1934. xiii, 432 pp. $4.00. 


The Sentimental Years, according to the author, comprise the quarter- 
century between the close of Jackson’s administration and the beginning 
of Lincoln’s. Sentimentalism the author defines in his Preface: “Roman- 
ticism I take to be three-pronged: the recognition of the reality; the pass- 
ing of judgment upon it; and the clinging to the myth. Sentimentalism 
is the refusal to recognize the reality; or the inability to pass judgment 
upon it; and the clinging to the myth. It is the immature phase of the 
Romantic Movement. This immaturity is of two sorts: fresh, adolescent; 
and precious, evasive.” Certainly fresh, adolescent, precious, and evasive 
that period was, as its story unrolls under the skilful compilation of Pro- 
fessor Branch. He does not give way to satire, as he must have been 
sorely tempted to do. Nor does he use the journalistic trick of piling one 
carefully selected detail upon another until he warps the reader to his 
special purpose. He merely quotes from the record, and the story is told. 

The general student of the period will find special interest in the chap- 
ters which detail the economic history of the period. Just one hundred 
years ago the forces were gathering for the panic which reached its climax 
in 1837; a study of those forces reminds us how surely history répeats- it- 
self. There is an excellent chapter on the growth of the temperance 
movement, and another upon the growth of science, including such 
pseudo-scientific interests as phrenology, mesmerism, and hydropathy. 
The student of social history will find an interesting chapter on the cult 
of the child; the student of religious history, a chapter on the growth of 
sects not only in a divided Protestantism but also of special sects such as 
the Millerites, the Mormons, and of the various communities such as the 
Oneida Community and Brook Farm. The last chapter is an excellent 
recapitulation of the gathering forces which led to the war between the 
states. 

While the special student will find the entire book valuable as back- 
ground for his special study, he will find of special interest the chapters 
entitled “Literature: The Scene” and “Literature: The Stuff.” When we 
are reminded of the environment from which our literature of that period 
sprang, how adolescent, precious, and evasive was the whole atmosphere 
of the time, the wonder is not that so much of the writing expressed it- 
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self in the same terms but that so much of it did not. Another chapter of 
collateral interest is the one on the fine arts. The close student of the 
period feels the lack of footnotes and of a bibliography. The author states 
in his Preface that he will be glad to open his files to the curious student, 
but that does not help very much. 

= The book is attractively printed and, what is of special value, is richly 
illustrated with cuts from contemporary sources. These form a very 
valuable and vivid part of the record. 

All in all, the book is of considerable value to the student who desires 

background for any special study of that period. 


Columbia University. M. M. Hoover. 


Henry Davin Tuoreau: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. Edited by Bartholow V. Crawford. New 
York: American Book Company. [1934.] 379 pp. $1.00. 


Professor Crawford in the Thoreau volume of the American Writers 
Series under the general editorship of Harry Hayden Clark has made two 
valuable contributions. The book is the first comprehensive anthology of 
Thoreau designed for the serious student of American literature. An- 
thologies of Thoreau have been legion, ranging from the sentimental 
birthday books of the 1890's, through the natural history volumes which 
culminated in Mr. Gleason’s excellent book, to the recent grouping of 
Thoreau’s writings around the political or social theme. The present book 
avoids the easy half-truth of looking at but one facet of many-sided 
Thoreau and, in a chronological arrangement, gleans passages from the 
half dozen early books and the later published journal—passages which 
reveal the growth of Thoreau as both an observer of his times and as a 
literary artist. The book has balance. 

Making the range of Thoreau available in a single volume is one 
service to students. A greater service rendered by the editor is his well- 
grounded knowledge of the body of criticism which has recently gathered 
itself around Thoreau. The excellent introduction and well-selected bib- 
liography show the thoroughness and care with which the editor worked; 
but the thirty pages of notes reveal how conscious he was of recent crit- 
ical material and how well he selected that which has contributed most 
to a new understanding of Thoreau. 

The book exhibits one awkwardness which should be mentioned. 
The text of the selections is that of the first editions and periodical ap- 
pearances of Thoreau’s writings, quotation from the Journal being from 
the first complete publication of that material in 1906; but the page refer- 
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ences in the notes are to corresponding passages as they appeared in the 
later Manuscript and Walden editions of Thoreau’s writings. It is well 
that the notes refer to the latest and best text of Thoreau and to the 
editions to be found in most libraries; but it is unfortunate that Professor 
Crawford was unable to use the same text for the body of his book. The 
shortcoming is not serious, however, in the case of Thoreau; and the 
student will find this one awkwardness no handicap in using this splendid 
volume. 


The University of North Carolina. RAYMOND ADAMS. 


Tue Arr or Drama. By Fred B. Millett and Gerald Eades Bentley. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. 253 pp. $2.25. 


This is an introduction to drama, especially intended for playreaders. 
I must confess I am tempted to look at it disparagingly because I have 
my own practically completed manuscript intended for the same purpose 
and with much the same plan. But honesty compels me to say that the 
book is eminently well organized and admirably written, and that it 
does what it sets out to do in competent fashion. 

The first part, by Professor Bentley, amounts to a history in general 
terms of English tragedy and comedy, with special chapters on the drama 
of Greece, Rome, and France as influential upon them. With each form 
are discussed the theater, audience, and times in which it arose. Some- 
thing might well have been made in even so brief a treatment of the 
stationary as well as the processional medieval plays, of the masque stage, 
and of the business management and governmental control of the various 
theaters as modifying their plays, but these chapters are fresh, stimulat- 
ing, and clear, and effectively prevent the student from forgetting that 
the drama is always intimately connected with its conditions of perform- 
ance. The chapter on Restoration comedy is a good example of the 
author’s success. It gives the modern reader a sympathetic understanding 
of a form not easily appreciated, and its comments on the aim, the adapta- 
tion to a special audience, and the kind of acting demanded are really 
illuminating. Diagrams of important theaters are included—unfor- 
tunately not drawn to the same scale and with no indication of the scale 
they are drawn to—and also good chapters on melodrama and farce. 

The second and third parts, by Professor Millett, concern respectively 
Dramatic Modes and Dramatic Technique. The former succeeds in 
making clear the characteristics and contributions to themes and meth- 
ods of Classicism, Romanticism, Realism and Naturalism, Sentimentalism 
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—an especially good treatment—and Symbolism and Expressionism. It 
seems to me Professor Millett is a little hard on Romanticism; he admits 
that there are great romantic plays, but he rather emphasizes the bad ones 
without making clear the basic difference that good romance is as essen- 
tially true as good realism or naturalism even. The third part, on Tech- 
nique, deals adequately—who can say anything new?—with problems of 
Plot, Character, Dialogue, and Setting. 

The book is practically useful in employing a relatively small number 
of older plays to illustrate its points and from more recent plays a rich 
assortment. Its format is rather unusual but, after one gets accustomed 
to it, pleasing. 


The University of Colorado. Grorce F. cere 


SPANGLED Banner: The Story of Francis Scott Key. By Victor Wey- 
bright. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 1935. x, 307 pp. $2.50. 


Spangled Banner: The Story of Francis Scott Key is the first full- 
length biography of the author of our national anthem to be published. 
Its writer, Victor Weybright, in his prefatory note, states that he has 
“striven to write a biography not too ponderously exhaustive; a book con- 
taining all the salient details of Key’s career, yet not overfreighted with 
dust from the archives.” He has well achieved his purpose, making a 
valuable contribution to the nation’s historical biography, but has just 
missed writing an interesting book. 

Key’s Poems, published in Baltimore in 1856 by Hay V. D. Johns, 
contains a letter written by Roger Brooke Taney, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and brother-in-law of Key, which tells of the incidents 
concerning the writing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” In rgrı Francis 
Scott Key Smith published a slim volume about his famous kinsman for 
whom he was named. It was called Francis Scott Key, Author of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, What Else He Was and Who. ‘These two short 
sketches, although written by members of the Key family, were accurate 
in so far as they went and gave the chief facts of importance about the 
man who wrote the long-loved song which has’ since 1931 been the official 
anthem of the United States. They were inadequate, however, and the 
complete story, gleaned from many sources, is printed for the first time 
in this volume. 

Since he lived as a boy in the neighborhood where Key spent his boy- 
hood, heard tales of the celebrated patriot from old men who remembered 
him, and had access to much material preserved by his grandfather and 
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other Marylanders, Mr. Weybright was well prepared for his task. He 
has employed a wealth of incident, leaving practically no questions un- 
answered. The appearance of a thesis has been avoided somewhat by 
the use of a direct chronological narration of events, but the method 
of narration is too direct and unimaginative to be much more inter- 
esting, for the most part, than a textbook of history. The detailed 
story of the storming of Fort McHenry is, however, well told. The author 
missed an opportunity in failing to give a stronger delineation of in- 
teresting Ann Key, Francis Scott’s sister and inseparable childhood com- 
panion, who became the wife of Roger Brooke Taney. He draws, how- 
ever, dn excellent portrait of Key’s wife, Mary Tayloe Lloyd Key. 

Francis Scott Key is pictured by Weybright as a sincere, even-tem- 
pered, honest gentleman, not of the South or North but of the land that 
lies between, Maryland. Much of his life dissatisfied, feeling that his at- 
tempts to do something outstanding were futile, he often wished to be a 
clergyman or a man of letters, but was doomed, he believed, to what 
Weybright calls the “certain obscurity of a prominent layman,” not know- 
ing that his name would be remembered for a poem he could not have 
helped writing on that exciting night in 1814. He sought a larger in- 
fluence in the Lancaster School project and the.American Colonization 
Society. A very religious man, Key had many a good friend who was 
not. He was always greatly devoted to John Randolph and was instru- 
mental in causing him to give up his atheistic and Mohammedan ideas. 
Randolph always stimulated Key’s intellect. They corresponded reg- 
ularly until Randolph’s death. 

A delightful insight into Key’s character is given in the account of his 
settlement of the Alabama controversy: 


Key’s personal popularity made a tremendous impression upon the governor. In a few 
brief conferences they ironed out the Creek controversy, which the Northern newspapers 
were at that time prophesying would require the efforts of several regiments of soldiers. 
They discussed nullification over the breakfast table. It was fortunate for Andrew Jackson 
that Key, the versifier, found himself in a household as alive with song as a bird cage. 
. . - Key wrote in the album of little Miss Sarah Gayle. . . . This flattering rhyme for the 
governor's daughter did more for Andrew Jackson than six months of wrangling in the 
circuit court... . His album verse had accomplished more than forensic contention. 


Most carefully Mr. Weybright builds up the background for the occa- 
sion of Key’s composition of the anthem. The excuses for the war and 
the beginnings of the conflict are fully discussed. He stresses the inefhi- 
ciency of the American forces, the stupidity of the officers in charge, and 
the lack of any excuse for allowing the enemy to burn the capitol. The 


first brave defense of the war he gives as that of Fort McHenry witnessed 
by Key. 
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Valuable facts have been added to the story of the writing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” as given by Taney and Smith, from the records of 
the British Admiralty, including the logs of the British ships used in 
storming the fort. 

The boat on which Key spent the night of the fight is described by 
‘Mr. Weybright as a “tiny cartel boat without number or name flying a 
small white flag,” but it has been called by other writers the Minden. 
George Henry Preble in his Ortgin and History of the American Flag 
(Boston,.1880), says that from 1854 to 1859 the Minden, no longer fit for 
use on the high seas, was anchored in Hong Kong harbor, China, for use 
as a hospital ship, and in 1859, when she was broken up, patriotic Amer- 
icans eagerly sought to possess pieces of her timbers. 

While Mr. Weybright gives an extended account of the composition 

of the song, its first printing in handbill form, and the distribution of 
the handbills, he fails to touch on the numerous accounts of the first pub- 
lic singing of it. He quotes Key’s “Song,” beginning, “When the war- 
rior returns from the battle afar,” a poem in the same form as “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” which contains much of the same phraseology, 
and then dismisses all the stories of the first public performance of the 
famous song with these words: 
This was a feeble effort, designed obviously for a banquet in honor of the returned heroes 
of Tripoli. Yet it is sufficient to establish the fact that Francis Scott Key himself, tone 
deaf or not, wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner” into the tune, and that the air was not 
selected, as is often said, by Judge Nicholson or by a flute player named Durang. 

Although he quotes some critics as saying that the anthem is difficult 
to sing and concerns a single historical incident rather than the nation as 
a whole, the author never questions the poetic merit of the song. He 
says, “We should appreciate the simple virtue of the man who wrote our 
anthem. It is, more than he in his self-depreciation ever realized, a 
glorious song.” 

Mr. Weybright makes no mention of Key’s connection with the Del- 
phian Club of Baltimore, whose members included Samuel Woodworth, 
author of “The Old Oaken Bucket,” John Neal, and William Wirt. John 
Pendleton Kennedy was a frequent visitor of the Delphian Club in the 
building just back of Barnum’s Hotel. 

An excellent accumulation of material and a fine understanding of his 
subject have enabled Mr. Weybright to carry Key through the sixty-four 
years of his life. As the chapter headings indicate—Terra Rubra, George- 
town, The War Clouds, Prelude to the Anthem, Fort McHenry, The 
Vigil, Give Us a Song of Anacreon, Anthem, After Fort McHenry, The 
Colonization Society, Religion, Democrat, The Last Years, Afterward— 
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a large portion of the volume deals with the composition of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” This is, of course, natural and proper, and, in spite 
of this emphasis, the reader will, when he has finished the book, have a 
thorough knowledge of the facts of Key’s life. 

The hero as a man is aptly summarized in the sentence: “He came 
of a gentle family and he himself was gentle.” Yet the reader who no- 
tices carefully will find exciting facts and incidents in this gentle life: 
Key was, it is rumored, born outdoors; he helped entertain General 
Washington at Terra Rubra when he was twelve; he rode a steer on the 
college campus at Annapolis; he knew intimately everyone of importance 
in Washington; he had a ringside. seat for the greatest bombing in the 
history of gunpowder; he was entrusted with one of the most responsible 
missions and given the widest powers ever granted a citizen of the United 
States when he was sent to settle the Alabama dispute; he was instructed 
to investigate an attempted assassination of President Jackson and acted 
contrary to the president’s beliefs and wishes in having the assailant con- 
fined in an asylum rather than put to death; he won the celebrated 
Gaines case, which went to the Supreme Court nine different times; and 
his name is known to every school child in the United States. The 
reader cannot but wish that, with such a story to tell, one so well pre- 
pared to tell it had made it more thrilling. 


Pecan Gap, Texas. Ann Barcus Minea. 


THe Purrrans anb Music In ENcLaNpD anb New Enciano: 4 Contribu- 
tion to the Cultural History of Two Nations. By Percy A. Scholes. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1934. xxii, 428 pp. $7.50. 


The subtitle of Mr. Scholes’s volume is by no means an empty phrase, 
for his researches into the musical tastes and activities of the so-called 
Puritans have resulted in the accumulation of a large amount of extrane- 
ous material which sheds light upon the social scene of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Recreation, home life, schools, and a varied 
assortment of other matters are involved. New England comes in for 
a large share of attention, and one chapter (xrx) ventures a glimpse at 
the musical life of the Old Dominion. At the end of this chapter Mr. 
Scholes concludes: 

If there was any difference between the degrees of musical culture, in early days, in the 
northern and southern colonies, it was not due to any difference in laws (as so often alleged) 


nor even to a difference in general public opinion, but only to difference in opportunity 
(p. 301). 
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The Puritans and Music is far and away the best discussion of its 
subject and its implications which has yet appeared. A slightly rambling 
method is more than compensated for by the wealth of detail in the 
work—detail which, despite the imposition of scholarly apparatus, is 

handled with a thoroughly agreeable personal touch. 


Duke University. CLARENCE Goupes. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Constance Fenimore Wootson, Literary Pioneer. By John Dwight Kern. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1934. vii, 198 pp. 
$2.50. 

The reaction against the local colorists has resulted in injustice to 
some writers, notably to Sarah Orne Jewett. Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son (1840-1894), the grand-niece of Fenimore Cooper, was better than 
most of the local colorists—if, indeed, she is to be classed with them. She 
did not limit herself to one background but wrote of the Lake Country, 
the Reconstruction South, and certain parts of Europe. Professor Kern’s 
longest chapter deals with the Southern period, and the Reconstruction 
South was the scene of her most notable short stories. She anticipated 
not only Thomas Nelson Page but also Charles Egbert Craddock. Henry 
James, who strongly influenced her, wrote to Howells in 1884: “.. . you 
are the only English novelist I read (except Miss Woolson)... .” Perhaps 
Professor Kern is right in thinking that Miss Woolson’s eclipse is only 
temporary. He concludes his estimate: 


That work so distinctive as that of Miss Woolson should nowadays be overlooked by 
most American readers is most unfortunate. Though it is true that much of her writing 
is “dated” and has about it that musty air of gentility which it is the fashion of modern 
critics to denounce, there is, indubitably, in a number of her novels and short stories an 
unobtrusive artistry and a desire to present life in certain restricted circles with veri- 
similitude, that should insure her work a better fate. 


Professor Kern’s study presents little biographical detail that cannot be 
found in the Five Generations of Clare Benedict, Miss Woolson’s niece; 
but he has given an excellent account of her literary development. Un- 
like only too many students, he has taken the trouble to visit both the 


Lake Country and Florida “In order to establish the accuracy of Miss 
Woolson’s picture of local conditions. . . .” 


Tue Unirep States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections. By Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner. With an Introduction by Avery Craven. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. [1935.] xiv, 602, xi pp. $4.50. 
Although he had made vague plans for this book as long ago as 1907 or 

1908, Frederick J. Turner (1861-1932) left it unfinished at his death. He 

had already worked through a portion of the field in his Rise of the New 

West (1906), which contains excellent brief chapters on New England and 

the South. He utilized some of the materials he had gathered in the 

Lowell Institute lectures of 1918. But, as Dr. Craven points out in his 
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admirable Introduction, “He probably never would have completed this 
volume—at least to his own satisfaction. A mind too keen for finality, a 
spirit too eager for cold print, a pioneer pressing ever outward beyond 
established trails—he found it hard to reach the end of his writing.” This 
particular period interested Turner—perhaps because. it offered an ad- 
mirable opportunity for the study of the two influences which most inter- 
ested him: the frontier and sectionalism. 

Dr. Craven summarizes Turner’s point of view as historian: 


The approach to American history as a series of social evolutions recurring in differing 
geographic basins across a raw continent not only involved the study of frontiers of many 
kinds but also the interplay of sections, varying in age, sources of settlement, and environ- 
mental influences. Political history had to be restudied to reveal “party ties working 
nationally, like elastic bands, to hold the sections together, but yielding and breaking in 
times of especial stress.” The close relations between economic, political, and cultural his- 
tory had to be traced out in a society which began on a crude frontier and shaded back 
into the complexities of an urban-industrial life. Geography, sociology, economics, and polit- 
ical science were again the provinces of the historian. 
While admitting that Turner’s books suffer from a certain optimism and 
from the fact that he knew the West better than other parts of America, 
999 


Dr. Craven insists that “ ‘No one could have been less of a doctrinaire’. 


Those who have thought that Frederick Jackson Turner had a fixed formula or thesis 
for American history do not know the man as he worked with his students. He did not 
believe that the American experience was entirely unique; he did not think that the frontier 
was the sole factor in producing democracy or -that only good came from frontier ex- 
periences. He knew that the greater completeness achieved in the older society of the 
East was as much a part of the American story as were beginnings in the West. 


After Chapters I and I]—which deal with Sections and Regions and 
The United States in 1830: Jacksonian Democracy—come six chapters 
arranged by sections, five arranged by presidential administrations (that 
on the Taylor Administration and the Compromise of 1850 was never 
written), and a concluding chapter entitled The Period in Review. The 
most finished chapter is that on New England, which was first published 
in The Huntington Library Bulletin. Literature and cultural conditions 
in the various sections receive due emphasis. In spite of the unfinished 
state of the book, it is a notable treatment of a period when American 
literature was undergoing its most remarkable development. 


You Know Tuese Lines! 4 Bibliography of the Most Quoted Verses in 
American Poetry. By Merle Johnson. Foreword by H. L. Mencken. 
New York: G. A. Baker & Company. 1935. xviii, 195 pp. Edition 
limited to 1,000 copies. 


Professor A. M. Schlesinger once suggested that the historian of 
American literature who approached the subject “as one of the social 
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sciences” would have to give “considerably more space to the activities 
of William H. McGuffey” than to those of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Cer- 
tainly McGuffey gave currency to many of the lines included in Mr. 
Johnson’s book. “There is in these pages,” says Mr. Mencken in his 
Foreword, “a series of bitter cuds for the ruminating critic. Here he 
may ponder on proofs of the futility of his labors, and the hollowness, 
humanly speaking, of his principles.” Perhaps, however, not so many of 
these favorite passages are trash as Mr. Mencken believes. At any rate, 
one reader is surprised at the number of passages chosen from American 
authors who are still represented in the college anthologies. Whitman 
appears four times, Emerson five times, and Longfellow seventeen. Mr. 
Johnson was guided partly by a poll conducted in 1929 by an information 
bureau, which showed the three most popular American poems to be “A 
Psalm of Life,” “The House by the Side of the Road,” and “Thanatop- 
sis.” ‘These are at any rate better poems than those which figure in the 
Queries and Answers columns of The New York Times Book Review. 


Wuo Reaps Wuar? Essays on the Readers of Mark Twain, Hardy, 
Sandburg, Shaw, William James, the Greek Classics. By Charles H. 
Compton. With an Introduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1934. 117 pp. 

Mr. Compton, Assistant Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, has 
asked thousands of persons who borrowed books from his library to write 
out for him their reactions to the books of certain authors. The result 
is interesting and often different from what one might guess. The 
stenographers, traveling salesmen, typists, chauffeurs, etc., whose com- 
ments are quoted, had their own ideas of Sandburg and William James. 
One can hardly imagine them as the persons who keep alive so many of 
the execrable verses given in You Know These Lines! 


Lirrte Waxs on ENCHANTED Ground, By William Justin Mann. Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. [1935.] 277 pp. $2.00. 

This is a better book than most accounts of literary pilgrimages. Much 
of the material originally appeared in Mr. Mann’s column in the Boston 
Post under the heading “Little Walks Around Boston.” Among the nine 
chapters are “Concord Days,” “Longfellow and the Places that Knew 
Him,” “In Whittier Land,” “The Witchery of Salem,” and “Cambridge.” 


Wuar Is American Lrrerarure? By Carl Van Doren. New York: Wil- 
, liam Morrow and Company. 1935. 128 pp. $1.00. 

This suggestive little book was originally published in 1933 in Los 
Angeles by the U. S. Library Association under the title American Liter- 
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ature: An Introduction, It was reviewed by Fred Lewis Pattee in Amer- 
ican Literature, V, 379-380 (Jan., 1934). 


Great Americans As SEEN BY THE Poets: An Anthology. Selected and 
Arranged by Burton Stevenson. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1933. 494 pp. 

Mr. Stevenson, the editor of Poems of American History and The 
Home Book of Verse, has compiled a book intended for the general 
reader which should also have some interest for the special student. The 
seven divisions of the book are Great. Presidents, Great Statesmen, Great 
Soldiers, Great Sailors, Great Writers, Great Adventurers, and A Mis- 
cellany. 


"TENDENCIES OF THE Mopern Novet. By Hugh Walpole and Others. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1934. 166 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The essays which appear in the present volume were originally pub- 
lished as a series in the Fortnightly Review. So far at least as the novel 
` in other countries is concerned, they are intended not only to indicate the 
lines along which the younger writers of fiction have been working since 
the War, but also to serve as a guide and introduction, for English readers, 
to their most outstanding work” (Preface). The chapter on America was 
written by Milton Waldman. 


Mopern Prose SrrLe. By Bonamy Dobrée. London, New York, etc.: 
Oxford University Press. 1934. viii, 252 pp. $2.75. 


“This book is not intended for writers in general, nor for critics... . 
It is meant for anybody who takes lay interest in writing, who might 
perhaps be helped to understand why he likes some authors better than 
others...” (Preface). Part IV, “Modern Prose Style,” is excellent. There 
are many illustrative excerpts from American writers of the twentieth 
century. 


AMERICANS IN Enctanp. By R. B. Mowat. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 1935. x, 284 pp. $3.00. | 

“A study of the life of Americans in England points to the conclusions: 
that the Americans know England before they come to it; that they are 
the best describers of English society and of English country, as they see 
it; and that as they have received much from English life and art and 
letters, so have they given” (Preface). This study, which is readable but 
not very thorough, ought to stimulate further work in a field largely neg- 
lected except for Robert E. Spiller’s The American in England during 
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the First Half Century of Independence. ‘There are chapters on Franklin, 
Irving, Emerson and Carlyle, college presidents and professors, and two 
chapters on American artists. 


One Hunprep anp Fiery Years or Pusuisuine, 1785-1935. Philadelphia, 

Pa.: Lea & Febiger. [1935.] 42 pp. 

“This sketch was originally prepared by Mr. Henry Charles Lea in 
1885, at which time the firm was celebrating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the business, and was issued under the title “One 
Hundred Years of Publishing.’ It has now been revised and amplified, 
illustrations have been added, and the title has been changed to ‘One 
Hundred and Fifty Years of Publishing’” (Publishers’ Note). 


An Antuotocy oF Licut Verse. Edited, with an Introduction, by Louis 
Kronenberger. New York: The Modern Library. 1935. xxv, 291 pp. 
$.95. 

This excellent collection differs from earlier anthologies chiefly in the 
inclusion of a large number of epigrams. It also includes poems by con- 
temporary authors. 


1935 Essay ANNuat: A Yearly Collection of Significant Essays, Personal, 
Critical, Controversial, and Humorous. Edited by Erich A. Walter. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. [1935.] 376 pp. $1.00. 
In this new volume in his series Professor Walter has grouped his ma- 

terial under the following headings: Education and Philoscohy, People 

and Places, Politics, Humor, Social Trends, The Arts, The Press, Sports, 

Science, and Literature. 


Minnesota Verse: An Anthology. Edited by Maude C. Schilpin. St. 
Cloud, Minn.: The Times Publishing Company. 1934. xxxvi, 268 pp. 
$2.50. 


New Voices oF THE Souruwest. Edited by Hilton Ross Greer and Flor- 
ence Elberta Barns. Dallas, Tex.: Tardy Publishing Company. [1934.] 
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A Century with Texas Ports anp Porrry. By Vaida Stewart Mont- 
gomery. Dallas, Tex.: The Kaleidograph Press. [1934.] 120 pp. 
$1.50. 
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THe CANTERBURY Tass By Grorrrey Cuaucer. Translated into Modern 
English Verse by Frank Ernest Hill. London, New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1935. 583 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Hill began his translations of Chaucer more than twenty years 
ago; in 1931 he published as “an experiment” his translation of the Pro- 
logue and four of The Canterbury Tales, together with a condensed ver- 
sion of The Book of the Duchess and six of the lyrics; now he has com- 
pleted The Canterbury Tales in verse (each in the original meter, except 
of course the Melibeus and the Parson’s Tale). The idea of translating 
Chaucer at all is something of a paradox, inasmuch as the Middle English 
is not really difficult if one is willing to make a reasonable effort. Yet 
those who have tried to ‘teach’ Chaucer to college classes know well 
enough that even college students do not readily make the effort, and 
therefore Mr. Hill’s translation would seem to be justified. It is certainly 
a yery skilful performance. His meter always runs smoothly and reads 
easily, though it is perhaps not so varied in movement as the original. 
His standard of fidelity to the text is a high one, and while he occasionally 
misses a word (where the modern English is deceptively different, as in 
‘languor’), and simplifies many of Chaucer’s characteristically loose con- 
structions, and is obliged merely to pass over the real cruces, he has 
handled the frequent technical terms well, used plain language where 
Chaucer is plain-spoken, and come as close as one could ask to the poetical 
flights. The late Professor Krapp, who had himself rendered the Troilus 
into modern verse, paid Mr. Hill’s earlier volume the genuine and well- 
deserved compliment of saying, “At times I forgot I was reading a trans- 
lation.” The same praise is due this complete version of the Canterbury 
Tales. 

Duke University. P. F. B. 


Mopern Drama. By J. W. Marriott. The “Little Theatre” Series. Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Paris, Toronto, New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd. [1935.] 330 pp. 5s. 

Chapter XXI, “Recent American Drama,” is little more than an 
enumeration of the leading playwrights and their most important works 
in America since the World War. 

Duke University. D. K. J. 


Contemporary Poerry. Edited by Marguerite Wilkinson. The Modern 
Readers Series. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1935. xxiv, 372 pp. 
$.90. 

This “conservative collection of familiar poems by contemporary 
poets” is now available in a cheap edition. 
Duke University. D. K. J. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EUROPEAN IDEAS IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMERICA 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
The University of Michigan 


I 


ALVIN COOLIDGE once wrote a history of the United States 

in five hundred words. If to discuss in a short paper the influ- 
ence of European ideas in nineteenth-century America is equally 
preposterous, justification lies in the need of correcting theories of 
American cultural development now current. The vogue of eco- 
nomic determinism and over-emphasis upon elements like the fron- 
tier have undoubtedly falsified cultural history. Turner’s classic 
essay was necessary in its time, but when one finds enthusiasts dis- 
covering a frontier element in the novels of Henry James, it is time 
to remember, with Siegfried and Schénemann,* that the United 
States is a part of the west-European cultural hegemony, and that its 
civilization results from the inter-play of American and European 
forces,” 


1 André Siegfried, America Comes of Age (New York, 1927) concludes by contrasting 
European and American civilization (chap. xxvii), but the true climax of the book is its 
theory of a working alliance between the British Empire and the United States. See, e.g. 
Pp. 313, 334-343. F. Schönemann, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 2 vols. (Stuttgart 
and Berlin, 1932), devotes most of volume one to examining the place of the United States 
in international affairs and the contributions made by foreign immigration to the country. 
Part iii of volume two discusses American culture, and attempts to define its relationship to 
European culture. This relationship, Schönemann says, is a “more or less conscious 
eclecticism” (II, 379). The important thing, however, is to discover how the eclecticism 
operates. 

? Even in the celebrated instance of the frontier, the concept, as it has been worked out 
by American historians, is open to the constant correction implied in the truth that America 
is the European frontier through long periods—something Emerson was shrewd enough to 
observe when he said that Europe extends to the Alleghanies. The host of European 
travelers in America during the nineteenth century were examining the results of the trans- 
plantation of European culture to the frontier. The development of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, or of the French empire in Africa offers analogous cases. Nor is the question 
merely one of a form of words. One may, for example, rightly attribute part of the vogue 
of individualism in this country to the influence of the physical frontier, but to ignore the 
constant re-enforcement of an individualistic philosophy of life from the effects of European 
revolutionary movements in 1830 and 1848, from social philosophies like Fourierism, 
theological systems like Lutheranism, or politico-economic ideologies like Benthamism, is to 
mis-read history. Thus, the Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1909), shows how an American cosmopolitan is re-enforced in his political liberalism by his 
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By reason of the passage of time the investigator of nineteenth- 
century intellectual relations is confronted with more difficulties 
than one meets in the eighteenth or seventeenth century. Forces of 
European thought at work in the New World from the earliest 
decades are necessarily still operative. Such influential ideas as 
deism, Newtonianism, primitivism, Calvinism, the rights-of-man 
philosophy, and the stake-in-society theory of economics do not con- 
veniently die out in 1800, but, allying themselves with new modes 
of thought, turn up to confuse the inquirer. For example, Puritan- 
ism did not invent the economic virtues, but the Puritan rationaliza- 
tion of life could be applied to business activity; and, in the nine- 
teenth century, such ethical concepts as frugality, thrift, and indus- 
triousness adapted from Puritanism (with some help from Frank- 
lin) by the middle-class New Englander and applied to the nascent 
industrial order, became synonymous with “Americanism,” and in 
this form led directly into that conflict with the mores of French 
and Irish Catholics which appears in politics as the Know Nothing 
party.’ Similar transmogrifications of ideas once rooted in Euro- 
pean soil confront the investigator of nineteenth-century ideology at 
every turn.* 

A second difficulty arises from the increasing specialization of 
knowledge. Briefly, the development runs from the omniscient 
natural philosopher of the seventeenth century to the modern lab- 
oratory technician. The language of the first usually requires no 
special training to be understood; the vocabulary of the other is 
commonly beyond the comprehension of the layman. Eighteenth- 
century science had not developed the mass of technical diction and 
technological information which overwhelms the historian of the 
nineteenth century. In that earlier period the inquirer may survey 
experiences abroad. See, e.g, Ticknor’s talk with Metternich (I, 12-20), a conversation 
which helped to confirm Ticknor’s “Americanism.” 

3? Donald McConnell, Economic Virtues in the United States (New York, 1930), especially 
chap. iii. The justification of Siegfried’s statement that “America is not only Protestant in 


her religious and social development, but essentially Calvinistic” lies partially in the trans- 
formation noted by McConnell. Of course, this is not the whole story of the Know Nothing 
arty. 

a For example, the long line of anti-French and anti-Catholic pronouncements from 
colonial pulpits is the ancestor of such recent exhibits of American prejudice as the present 
suspicion of French motives or the defeat of Al Smith. No one who has not explored this 
literature can realize either its extent or its venom. Seventeenth-century hatred of the Pope 
and Jesuit, once common in Great Britain, still lives in the United States. 
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thought without falling into important errors; whereas, in the nine- 
teenth century, the mere historian cannot hope to avoid mistakes due 
to his ignorance of techniques. Moreover, since most scientists 
are not interested in the history of their own disciplines, information 
is lacking, or must be gleaned from elementary treatises or diffuse 
and badly documented essays. If the situation makes for humility, 
-it does not make for confidence. 

A third difficulty lies in the vast increase of European immigra- 
tion during the century. In the eighteenth century the cultural pat- 
tern of the future republic is still dominantly British. Until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century it remains British, but there- 
after the arrival of increasing thousands of immigrants bringing 
with them their own culture patterns greatly complicates the prob- 
lem. Historians of these movements usually make extravagant 
claims for the contributions of such groups, which cannot be ac- 
cepted without investigation; yet to ignore these nationals, and to 
study only the importation of European ideas through book, letter, 
voyage, or magazine, among the “Anglo-Saxon” part of the popula- 
tion is equally erroneous.” We cannot deal adequately with this 
portion of the problem until we have impartial appraisals of the 
cultural contributions of foreign-language groups. 

€ An illuminating example of the ways in which a European idea may be adopted is 
furnished by the imitation of German university ideals in Virginia, Michigan, Maryland, and 
Missouri, Jefferson's plan of the University of Virginia, influenced by Dupont de Nemours 
and Destutt de Tracy, also includes the German idea of rotation in office; yet Jefferson had 
no direct connection with German universities, and the question of influence through 
immigration does not arise. Tappan’s plans for the University of Michigan, however, were 
the result of a trip to Germany, during which he reached the conclusion that the Prussian 
educational system was “a glorious achievement” (Charles M. Perry, Henry Philip Tappan, 
Ann Arbor, 1933, p. 152}. At the same time Cousin’s report on the Prussian educational 
system was already known in Michigan through the efforts of J. D. Pierce and ï. E. Crary 
(B. A. Hinsdale and I. N. Demmon, History of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1906, pp. 15-17). Tappan expressly modeled the University after German institutions, 
and brought the German astronomer, Briinnow, to Ann Arbor. Briinnow (who became 
Tappan’s son-in-law) undoubtedly influenced Tappan’s ideas, for his resignation was forced 
at the same time as Tappan’s. Here, then, one has an instance of both direct influence and 
indirect influence. In the case of the Johns Hopkins University, however, one sees the 
adoption of the German notion of graduate work directly from a European model by 
Gilman, whereas the creation of Washington University in St. Louis in its modern form 
undoubtedly owes much to the sympathetic interest of the German element in Missouri. 
In other words, the general idea of German university training is influential upon the 
United States (a) indirectly through French mediation; (b) directly through the visits of 
American observers to Germany; (c) directly through the importation of German pro- 


fessors; and (d) more or less directly through the influence of a German-American 
population. Similar tangles confront the inquirer in almost any field. 
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A fourth difficulty lies in the question: what is meant by a Euro- 
pean idea? The history of ideas cannot be a bloodless dance of the 
categories; ideas must have been put to work; they must have con- 
tributed historical effects. But what constitutes an effective idea? 
Shall we, for example, include inventions? The creation of railways 
is a prime fact in American history; shall we point to this fact as 
the result of a chain of ideas running from James Watt to George 
Stephenson? Merely to debate the priority of inventions is idle. 
On the other hand, if we exclude inventions, shall we also exclude 
techniques? Samuel Slater brought Arkwright’s idea of a cotton 
mill to the United States, and so created the textile industry—is that 
an example of an influential European thought? Or if cotton mills 
are too pragmatic, what shall we say of the creation of American 
scientific laboratories on European models, with all their far-reach- 
ing intellectual consequences? If we exclude techniques, if, for 
example, we turn to the importation of European philosophy, as in 
the case of New England transcendentalism or of Hegelianism in 
St. Louis, are we not struck by the fact that though these matters are 
of significance for literature and metaphysics, their importance in 
the total history of the country is relatively minor? Again, shall we 
class artistic influences among ideas? Where the ideology of an art 
movement is clear and precise, as in the case of the importation of 
European realism, no difficulty appears; but when the artistic influ- 
ence is diffuse, as in the fact that leading American sculptors living 
in Rome during the first part of the century were subjected to in- 
numerable shaping influences, the terms of the problem are changed, 
so that, whereas the connection between Hamlin Garland’s fiction 
and his reading of Taine is tolerably easy to define, the relation of 
the work of Greenough and Powers to the art of Rome is much 
more difficult to trace. 

Each of these inquiries, which could be increased in number, 
gives rise to endless debate. The careful inquirer must weigh argu- 
ments pro and con, and yet, while the debate goes on, our inquiry 
stands still. There is in truth no general principle which can be 
established; the utmost that one can hope to accomplish is to offer 
general suggestions, conscious that there is no statement in so 
difficult a query but can be controverted. The first need is for 
simplification. 
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For the sake of clearness I shall divide the century at the decade 
of the sixties and discuss only the first of the two periods. In this 
period, then, I suggest that the thousand influences pouring in upon 
the United States from Europe tend to be polarized about two foci 
of intellectual influence. The first of these I shall describe as post- 
Revolutionary or post-Napoleonic rationalism; the second I shall 
call the dynamic view of nature. As with all such dominant ideas, 
the two in question tend to blend into each other: the dynamic view 
of nature was the result of the rationalism I have in mind, and, on 
the other hand, the postulates of rationalism were reconditioned by 
the dynamic view of nature. I turn first to rationalism. 


H 


Generally speaking, the difference between rationalism before 
the French Revolution and rationalism after it, is that its absolute 
sanctions disappear. Before Napoleon, it is possible to speak of a 
religion of reason; after Napoleon, rationalism is not so much de- 
throned as delimited.? If one area, the awakened spirit of national- 
ism checked the cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century, placing 
patriotism among the mystic virtues and beyond skeptical question- 
ing.” In another, the obvious need of religious reconstruction ended 


* Of course the Concordat, by restoring the church, tended to delimit French rationalism. 
Napoleon’s own dislike of “idéologues” probably helped to turn French opinion against the 
philosophes. His continuing enmity towards Mme. de Staël, whose point of view was that 
of cosmopolitanism, illustrates the antagonism of the new order towards the old. 

7 An illustration from each of two literatures will exemplify this change in opinion. The 
thesis of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise is that tolerance and cosmopolitanism are desirable. 
His last work was on “The Education of the Human Race,” and his great critical master- 
piece, the Laokoon, was concerned with a general aesthetic problem. Just twenty-five years 
after the death of Lessing appeared Kérner’s Leyer und Schwert, which is a practical denial 
of the premises of Lessing, celebrating a German God and the glories of the Fatherland. 
See, for example, “Mein Vaterland,” with its nationalistic conception of the poet’s function: 

Wie heiszt des Singers Vaterland P=- 
Jetzt über seiner Söhne Leichen, 
Jetzt weint es unter fremden Streichen; 
Sonst hiesz es nur das Land der Eichen, 
Das freje Land, das deutsche Land. 
So hiesz mein Vaterland! 
And consider such a poem as “Was uns bleibt,” with this characteristic stanza: 
Was uns bleibt?—Rühmt nicht des Wissens Bronnen, 
Nicht der Künste friedensreichen Strand! 
Für die Knechte giebt es keine Sonnen, 
Und die Kunst verlangt ein Vaterland. 
Aller Götter Stimmen sind verklungen 
Vor dem Jammerton der Sklaverei, 
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inquiries which had seemed to result in materialism, atheism, or 
cynicism, so that in both Catholic and Protestant countries the 
fundamental tenets of religion were placed outside of inquiry. 
The Age of the Enlightenment had ended in the blood-bath of 
1793; consequently, out of the long agony of the Napoleonic strug- 
gle, the concept of the relativity of rationalism replaced the concept 
of the absolute reason. Rationalism was thus not ended, but re- 
directed ;° for if the tenets of the philosophers had seemed to lead to 


Und Homer, er hatte nie gesungen: 
Doch sein Griechenland war frei! 

In English literature, contrast such a familiar passage as this, from Goldsmith’s The 
Traveller: 

In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 
with Coleridge’s “France: An Ode” or with Wordsworth’s war poems; e.g., the sonnet 
beginning “Great men have been among us,” with its calm assumption that all the sound 
thinkers are British: 

These moralists could act and comprehend: 

They knew how genuine glory was put on; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 

In splendour. . .. 
whereas 

France, "tis strange, 

Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 

Perpetual emptiness! unceasing change! 

No single volume paramount, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined road; 

But equally a want of books and men! 
The Traveller appeared one year after the conclusion of the Seven Years War; the sonnet was 
composed:in 1802 or thereabouts. 

“The literature of the Catholic Reaction is well known, and includes Chateaubriand, 
Bonald, De Maistre, eż al. In Germany the career of Görres is representative, as are the later 
careers of the Schlegels. In England Southey’s Book of the Church, Coleridge’s Lay Ser- 
mons, and Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets are representative of an equivalent movement. 

°T owe a representative example to Professor J. H. Randall’s The Making of the Modern 
Mind (Boston, 1926), in which he cites a passage from Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit 
concerning Goethe’s reading of Holbach’s Système de la Nature when the poet was a young 
man in Strassburg. He found the book unsatisfactory: “Matter was supposed to have existed 
and to have been in motion from all eternity, and to this motion, to right and to left and 
in every direction, were attributed the infinite phenomena of existence. We might have 
allowed even so much to pass, if the author, out of his matter in motion, had really built 
up the world before our eyes. But he seemed to know as little about nature as we did; 
for, after simply propounding some general ideas, he forthwith disregards them in order to 
change what seems above nature, or a higher nature within nature, into matter with weight 
and motion, but without aim or shape—and by this he fancies he has gained much” (Poetry 
and Truth, translated by M; S. Smith, 2 vols. London, 1913, I, 39-40). Yet this 
unflattering dismissal of one of the great figures of eighteenth-century rationalism is pre- 
ceded by a paragraph in which Goethe and his friends are pictured as desirous “of becom- 
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the débâcle of a world war, it was evident, on the other hand, that 
rationalism had produced such indisputably useful results as the 
French school of mathematicians, the new political economy of 
the British classical school, new modes of investigation in history, 
archaeology, and anthropology, surprising discoveries in chemistry, 
physics, geology, and other natural sciences, and (as applied reason) 
the profitable inventions which began the industrial revolution. A 
tyrannous master, rationalism was nevertheless a good servant, and, 
in the light of experience, the new age proposed to employ the 
servant and dismiss the master. In the relation of the thought of 
Kant to that of Hume we may see an almost algebraic symbol of the 
mode by which rationalism was, for a time, to be circumscribed. 

In the United States meanwhile an analogous shift of emphasis 
was taking place. American opinion came to condemn the French 
Revolution and to share the British view of its probable origin in 
the godless intellectualism of the Enlightenment.*® A rising re- 
ligious reaction smothered the deism of the elder generation both 
intellectually and emotionally,** and rolled westward to the frontier. 
Like the Lake Poets, the Hartford Wits, the only consolidated liter- 
ary group in the country in 1800, passed from an eager interest in 
late eighteenth-century ideas to a theological and conservative point 
of view.** Despite the defection of New England, the War of 1812 
ing more and more rational, of making ourselves more and more independent of external 
things, and even of ourselves” (II, 39). Spinoza proved more satisfactory; Goethe agrees 
with him that “Nature works after such eternal necessary, divine laws, that the Deity 
Himself could alter nothing in them” (II, 206). A mind which has rejected Holbach and 
welcomed Spinoza illustrates the re-direction of rationalism of which I speak. 

See C. D. Hazen, “American Opinion of the French Revolution,” The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Extra Vol. XVI; E. R. White, American 
Opinion of France (New York, 1927), chap. i; and my America and French Culture (Chapel 
Hill, 1927), especially chaps. xi, xiii, xv. 

“Thus at Yale Timothy Dwight delivered regularly a series of 173 sermons designed to 
meet every argument of infidelity. See his Theology Explained and Defended, 5 vols., Lon- 
don, 1824. G. A. Koch, Republican Religion (New York, 1933), chap. viii, cites a great 
many intellectual attacks on deism and infidelity. The Methodists and Baptists forwarded 
an emotional revival of religion (in which they were followed by the Presbyterians). which 
swept the country at the opening of the century. The excesses of the movement are studied 
in O. W. Elsbree, The Rise of the Missionary Spirit in America, 1790-1815 (New York, 
1928), especially chap. vi. See also P. G. Mode, The Frontier Spirit'in American Chris- 
tianity (New York, 1923). 

1 Among the distressing lapses of American literary criticism is the failure properly to 
estimate the intellectual evolution of the Connecticut Wits, who are usually dismissed as 


conservatives in art and Federalists in politics. Thus the only available modern reprint of 
any of their works, The Connecticut Wits (New York, 1926), edited by the late V. L. 
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increased the spirit of nationalism’** and in so doing tended to turn 
Americans away from Europe.** To the United States as to Eng- 
land the Continent had been practically closed from 1793 to 1815; 
unlike the Englishman, however, the American had to cross the 
Atlantic to reach Europe. Moreover, during these years, Great 
Britain had been more or less actively hostile to the United States, 
so that direct British influence upon the republic was checked. The 
consequences in America were that eighteenth-century rationalism 
had been more effectually smothered than even in Great Britain 
itself," and American connections with Europe had, in a sense, to 
be remade. 

Had there been no change in the spirit of European rationalism, 
had the restoration of the kings meant also the restoration of the 
philosophes, it is possible that the Americans might have cut them- 
selves off from Europe, displaying no more interest in its culture 
than they displayed in the culture of Hispanic-America. This is 
possible, though not probable; and the actual facts are that, owing 





Parrington, opens with an introduction which describes them as “the literary old guard of 
eighteenth century Toryism,” who “would hold no commerce with ‘French infidel philoso- 
phy’” because they were “such stalwart exemplars” of Federalism; yet the very selections 
thus introduced exhibit radical theories of education, an eager interest in the latest poetical 
practice of Great Britain, a considerable interest in the rights-of-man attitude, and various 
other “liberal” or “radical” ideas. Indeed, one has to read long in the book before one 
comes to much expression of Federalism. The significant point is not the final point of 
view of the Connecticut Wits, but the roads which led them to that point of view. 

* The political and social expression of this nationalism has often been remarked by the 
historians. In literature, a succession of addresses and essays precedes Emerson’s The 
American Scholar (1837), the best known being, of course, W. E. Channing's “Remarks on 
National Literature” (1830), which was in turn a review of C. J. Ingersoll’s Discourse 
concerning the Influence of America on the Mind, an oration before the American Philosoph- 
ical Society delivered in 1823, pleading for a national literature. The creation of a truly 
national literature was the main purpose of the Connecticut Wits. 

Of course the distrust of Europe is an old American trait of mind, appearing in colonial 
sermons from a very early period in proportion as it is the hope of a community to build up 
a better society uncontaminated by the vices of the Continent. Even so cosmopolitan a 
mind as Jefferson’s thought that the less the United States knew of Europe, the better off 
the country would be, as numerous passages in his writings show. 

* One curious proof is the rapidity with which the influence of the men of the eighteenth 
century diminishes in American public life. Europe of the Restoration was guided by such 
essentially eighteenth-century intellects as Metternich, Talleyrand, Palmerston, Polignac, the 
rulers of the petty Italian states, and so on. In the United States, though Madison and 
Monroe succeed Jefferson, and though the egregious John Randolph lingers long in Con- 
gress, the whole tone of public discussion by 1815, one feels, is quite different from what 
it had been under Washington and John Adams. Cf. the final chapter of Henry Adams's 
History of the United States during the Administrations of Jefferson and Madison. 
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to the general ignorance of foreign languages in the United States,** 
owing to the absence of an international copyright act covering the 
country—an absence which made it easy to reprint British publica- 
tions—and owing to our traditional cultural alliance with Great 
Britain, we tended, though in diminishing degree, to look at the 
continent through British eyes. It was therefore the British version 
of post-Revolutionary rationalism which had the most vogue in the 
New World. 

Though the constituent elements in this stream of influence tend 
to spring from a common mode of thought, they are not for that 
reason necessarily consistent with each other or with their origins. 
For example, the American magazines which sprang up in the 
nineteenth century, especially the quarterlies and the “heavy” liter- 
ary periodicals, generally owe both their form and their spirit to 
British originals;** yet it is precisely in these magazines that Amer- 
ican literary warfare against British criticism was carried on.*® 
Antagonism to British superciliousness did not, however, prevent 
American critics from adopting that “system” of judicial crit- 
icism which one associates with Jefferson, Smith, Lockhart, Gifford, 
Macaulay, et al—a “system” which is essentially the expression of a 
modified rationalism.*® Books, domestic and foreign, were haled 


18 The slowness with which the teaching of modern foreign languages spread through the 
school systems may be seen in C. R. Handschin, The Teaching of Modern Languages in the 
United States, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1913, no. 3. Even when languages are 
taught, they are not always used, as witness the present inability of most American college 
graduates to read or speak the foreign languages they have studied. Moreover, difficulties 
of communication until late in the century made it practically impossible for European 
magazines, newspapers, and books to be widely distributed over the country. 

"See F. L. Mott, 4 History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 (New York, 1930). 
The most obvious case is the modeling of the American quarterlies, like The North Amer- 
ican Review or The Southern Quarterly Review, on the British quarterlies, but the whole 
tone and temper of American periodical publication in this period is clearly influenced by 
British example. The republication of articles from British periodicals, often without credit, 
profoundly influenced the tone of the magazines. 

18 The standard studies are W. B. Cairns, British Criticisms of American Writings, 1783- 
1815, University of Wisconsin Studies, 1918, and British Criticisms of American Writings, 
1815-1833, University of Wisconsin Studies, 1922. 

*° There is no sound history of American criticism, and the influence of British periodical 
criticism has scarcely been studied. For example, is the following from Graham’s Magazine 
for March, 1842, a reprint of Macaulay? “That Lord Brougham was an extraordinary man 
no one in his senses will deny. An intellect of unusual capacity, goaded into diseased actions 
by passions nearly ferocious, enabled him to astonish the world, and especially the ‘hero- 
worshippers,’ as the author of Sartor Resartus has it, by the combined extent and variety 
of his mental triumphs. Attempting many things, it may at least be said, that he egregiously 
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before the judgment seat in American periodicals as they were in 
London” In the field of theology one finds Americans combating 
subversive ideas from German theological faculties (ideas known as 
“German rationalism”) or defending evangelical Christianity against - 
the Romanizing tendencies of the Oxford movement, with weapons 
borrowed from Scotch or English theologians, the weapons being a 
cautious logic exercised on behalf of historical evidences, the reason- 
ableness of the Trinity, etc.” A more complex problem is presented 
by Unitarianism, which certainly watered the rigors of Presbyterian 
logic with sentiment. Yet Unitarianism could not forget its intel- 
lectual origins in deistic rationalism; and, in the nineteenth century, 
it attacked Calvinism with logical weapons, and its intellectual rela- 
tions with such British thinkers as Priestley and James Martineau 
were close.” Unitarianism must therefore also be listed among the 
movements which borrowed the weapons of post-Revolutionary 
relationalism. 


failed in none. But that he pre-eminently excelled in any cannot be affirmed with truth, 
and might well be denied à priori. We have no faith in admirable Crichtons, and this 
merely because we kave implicit faith in Nature and her laws. . . . The Broughams of the 
human intellect are never its Newtons or its Bayles,” etc. It happens to be by Edgar Allan 
Poe, usually labeled a “romantic” critic! The truth is, of course, that Poe’s artistic ideals 
were romantic, his mode of criticism that of the judicial sort. Like Macaulay he summons 
writers before the bar of judgment, weighs the degree of their offences and their virtues, 
and delivers a court-room verdict. If the influence of British judicial criticism was strong 
even in his case, how much stronger was it in the case of less original men! 

® For example, the American criticism of French literature, especially of the romantic 
school, is strongly influenced by contemporary British prejudice. See, for some choice 
specimens, my article, “American Comments on George Sand, 1837-1848,” American Lit- 
erature, III, 389-407 (Jan., 1932); and the revealing article by Grace B. Sherrer, “French 
Culture as Presented to Middle-Class America by Godey’s Lady’s Book, 1830-1840,” tbid., 
HI, 277-286 (Nov., 1931). Paradoxically, Americans displayed more independence in 
judging a British writer than they did in judging a continental one. 

71 There is no history of American theological thought as such, most “church histories” 
being either of the denominational or the institutional sort, and most books on the subject 
emphasizing the “American” aspects of religion. I believe an investigation of such char- 
acteristic magazines as the Calvinistic Panoplist (1805-1820), the Unitarian Christian Ex- 
aminer (1813-1869), the Presbyterian-Congregational Christian Spectator (1819-1838), 
The Methodist Review (1818 ), the Presbyterian Biblical Repertory (1829-1888), and 
so on, would reveal an important phase of American intellectual development. I have 
given the most familiar names of these periodicals, the titles sometimes changing.—Chalmers 
and Paley were widely influential, and such questions as the orthodoxy of Essays and Re- 
views were widely debated in the United States. 

“Thus Channing’s The Moral Argument against Calvinism (1820) is a thoroughly 
well-reasoned piece of argumentation. Parrington (Main Currents in American Thought, Il, 
328-338) notes that the famous ordination sermon which Channing preached in 1819 is “a 
reasoned attack upon Trinitarian Calvinism,” but he seems to me to over-emphasize here as 
elsewhere the influence of “French romanticism” (whatever that means) upon Calvinism. 
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If one passes from theology to philosophy, the most striking in- 
fluence upon American metaphysics in general is that of the Scotch 
“Common-sense” school, the doctrines of which, taught by Wither- ` 
spoon, Hedge, Upham, Wayland, Hickok, Seeley, Bascom, McCosh, 
Porter, and other professors of “moral philosophy,” may be con- 
sidered the official academic belief of the period, furnishing the 
substance of both lectures and textbooks,” and, where it touched 
on theology, affording a “reconciliation” of teleological concepts 
with the advance of scientific speculation. The same guarded logic 
is seen in the American adaptation of European economic theories. 
It has often been remarked that until late in the century American 
economic thought derives from the utilitarians and the British clas- 
sical school.2* Two elements in this adaptation need, however, to 
be emphasized. The first is that American economic theory, at least 


in the first part of the century, was canalized into a teleological, and 


sometimes even a pietistic, mode of thought;*° and the second is 


The list of professors is merely representative; more will be found in L. van Becelaere, 
La Philosophie en Amérique (New York, 1904), chap. iii. See also chap. v of I. W. Riley, . 
American Thought from Puritanism to Pragmatism and Beyond (New York, 1923). 

4 See E. R. A. Seligman, “Economics in the United States: An Historical Sketch,” Essays 
in Economics (New York, 1925); C. F. Dunbar, “Economic Science in America, 1776-1876,” 
Economic Essays (New York, 1904); A. D. H. Kaplin, Henry Charles Carey: A Study in 
American Economic Thought (Baltimore, 1931). 

* The following quotations from Francis Wayland’s The Elements of Political Economy 
(ath ed., Boston, 1849), are characteristic: “Political Economy is the Science of Wealth. ... 
By Science, as the word is here used, we mean a systematic arrangement of the laws which 
God has established, so far as they have been discovered, of any department of human 
knowledge. It is obvious, upon the slightest reflection, that the Creator has subjected the 
accumulation of the blessings of this life to some determinate laws” (p. 15). “The whole 
wealth of the world has been created by the union of human industry with the materials 
which God had originally spread around us. Hence, all that is necessary to the creation of 
wealth, is capital and industry” (p. 29). “If God have made labor necessary to our well 
being, in our present state; if he have set before us sufficient rewards to stimulate us to 
labor; and if he have attached to idleness correspondent punishments, it is manifest that 
the intention of this constitution will not be accomplished, unless both of these classes of 
motives are allowed to operate upon man. We shall, therefore, codperate with Him, in just 
so far as we allow his designs to take effect in the manner he intended” (p. 118). Dis- 
cussing the high mortality rate in certain portions of the globe, he writes: “Now, we can 
scarcely suppose that to be the condition of man which his Creator intended, in which so 
large a number perish in infancy, from ‘suffering, from hardship, and from want. Hence, 
I suppose the natural cost of labor, or that cost which corresponds with the proper condition 
of man, would be that which allows of the rearing of such a number of children as naturally 
falls to the lot of the human race. This, however, pre-supposes the laborers to be indus- 
trious, virtuous, and frugal” (p. 294). Even as late as H. C, Carey’s The Unity of Law 
(Philadelphia, 1872), one finds similar teleology; e.g., “Side by side with the forces thus 
converted travels always the first of the great laws above referred to, providing, as it does, 
that growth of force shall be accompanied by changes in the distribution of labor's products; 
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that, even in those theorists who departed from, or attacked, such 
“classical” doctrines as free trade, there is no change in the mode of 
thought, but simply a new interpretation of the logic. The condi- 
tions of American life made protectionists of Raymond and Carey; 
they led Carey to repudiate the Malthusian theory and the Ricardian 
law of rent, but the intellectual premises are nevertheless those of 
the classical school. Pragmatism and piety met together; the dismal 
science of M’Culloch and the American belief in necessary progress?’ 
kissed each other. 

Only a few of the complex relations of American educational 
policy to European theory fall in this division of the subject. The 
Sunday school, the infant school, and the Lancasterian and Bell 
monitorial schools, all borrowings from Great Britain,” represent 
that union of the pious and the useful which was rationally justified 
under prevailing systems of thought. The pedagogy in these sys- 
tems was, moreover, mainly catechetical, that is to say, rationalistic. 
But the influential reports on various European school philosophies,”* 


present mental and moral force claiming a constantly increased proportion as compared 
with that appropriated to the merely material force resulting from accumulations of the 
past; labor thus tending to an equality with capital, and man becoming from hour to 
hour more free. In the whole range of law there is nothing more beautiful than this; 
nothing furnishing more thorough proof that that High Intelligence to which man stands 
indebted for the wonderful mechanism of each and every part of his physical form, had 
not failed to provide for the societary body laws fully fitted to prepare him for becoming 
master of nature, master of himself, and prompt to unite with his fellow-men in all measures 
tending to thorough development of the highest faculties with which he and they had been 
endowed” (p. xvii). 

79Tt would be interesting to discover to what extent the great vogue of Macaulay in the 
United States helped to increase the American belief in progress in the mechanic arts 
coupled with decay in the fine arts. Macaulay’s essays on Bacon and Mackintosh are, of 
course, the classical statements of his belief in this respect. See also his “Dryden.” 

The Sunday school begins in England with Robert Raikes in 1780, and seems to 
have been well established along the Atlantic seaboard at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. The infant school is especially associated with Robert Owen, who established one 
at New Lanark in 1816. Bell’s An Experiment in Education was published in 1797; Lan- 
caster began work a little later. Lancaster visited the United States about 1818 and 
organized schools. The Lancasterian schools seem to have died out by the Civil War. 
See E. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Boston, 1919), chap. iv; E. W. 
Knight, Education in the United States (Boston, 1929), chap. vi. E. E. Slosson, The Amer- 
ican Spirit in Education (New Haven, 1921), is clear, but lacks details. See the bibliog- 
raphies in Knight or Slosson. 

32 Such as A. D. Murphey’s report to the North Carolina legislature (1817), which 
displays familiarity with the French system; the reprinting of the English translation of 
Cousin’s report to the French government (1831; the American edition appeared in 
1834), which made the Prussian ideal known in other countries; Calvin Stowe’s report 
(1837) to the Ohio legislature; A. D. Bache’s Education in Europe (1839); Horace Mann’s 
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which helped to create the American public school system, are more 
complicated matter. The obligation of the state to educate its cit- 
izens, an ideal which these inquiries found exemplified in Prussia, 
is a nineteenth-century ideal complex in its origins, and depends 
upon a quasi-mystical attitude towards the state which differs from 
the rationalistic concept of government;*® for this reason it is neces- 
sary to distinguish various streams of European influence.*° 

One of the most curious holds of the pragmatic rationalism cur- 
rent in Great Britain, however, is found in the slow development of 
American mathematical thought.** Until about 1820 mathematical 
books in this country, overwhelmingly British in their origins, were 
essentially utilitarian handbooks,*’ the brilliant work in theoretical 
mathematics of the French school being practically unknown (bar- 
ring Bowditch and Adrian) until, characteristically, it had first 
spread into Great Britain, and again, characteristically, until the 
appointment of Crozet to West Point under Thayer in 1817 showed 
that French mathematical techniques were a necessary part of mil- 
itary engineering.** If mensuration is an index of civilization, we 
may note the significant fact that not until the 1870's did Americans 
contribute importantly to mathematical theory.** A similar tend- 


classical statement of 1843; Henry Barnard’s National Education in Europe (1854), etc. 
Most of these find their ideal in the Prussian system; and most of them speak with admira- 
tion of Pestalozzi. 

= The pedagogical methods of Pestalozzi were of course non-rationalistic in their as- 
sumptions, in contrast to those of Bell and Lancaster. 

® Save in isolated instances the American adaptation of continental university ideals 
was delayed until after the Civil War. 

See F. Cajori, The Teaching and History of Mathematics in the United States, Bureau 
of Education, Circular No. 3 (Washington, 1890); L. C. Karpinski, The History of Arith- 
metic (Chicago, 1925), especially chap. iii; D. E. Smith and J. Ginsburg, 4 History of 
Mathematics in America before 1900 (Chicago, 1934). 

“The bitterness of the quarrel between Newton and Leibnitz “stopped almost com- 
pletely all interchange of ideas on scientific subjects. The English adhered closely to 
Newton’s methods and, until about 1820, remained, in most cases, ignorant of the bril- 
liant mathematical discoveries that were being made on the Continent. The loss in point 
of scientific advantage was almost entirely on the side of Britain” (F. Cajori, History of 
Mathematics, 2nd ed., New York, 1919, p. 217). Cajori, who has examined a number of 
the earlier American mathematical texts, finds them appealing to the memory rather than 
to (purely) logical demonstration. They are founded on British commercial arithmetics 
and surveyors’ books (Cajori, The Teaching and History of Mathematics, the section entitled 
“Influx of English Mathematics, 1776-1820"). Karpinski, op. cit., lists a number of these 
(pp. 78-99). The need of keeping accounts and of surveying helped to keep mathematics 
“practical.” 

* Cajori, op. cit, the section entitled “Influx of French Mathematics.” 

% Smith and Ginsburg, op. cit., p. 91. In addition to Bowditch and Adrian these authors 
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ency toward the utilitarian undoubtedly aided—and hindered—the 
development of the natural sciences,” but the most striking fact in 
this department is not so much that science was applied,** as that it 


cite only Patterson, Rogers, Farrar, Strong, Gill, Bache, and Hassler as worth discussing, 
and find their contributions minor. 

** Both Franklin and Jefferson helped along a tendency towards useful invention and 
the creation of “gadgets.” Note the ideology implicit in this passage from Ramsay, History 
of South Carolina (1809), II, 216: ‘Two ingenious artists, Miller and Whitney of Con- 
necticut, invented a saw-gin for the separation of the wool from the seed [of cotton] which 
has facilitated that operation in the highest degree. ‘The legislature of South-Carolina 
purchased their patent right for 50,000 dollars, and then munificently threw open its use 
and benefits to all its citizens,’ Or this from Tudor, Letters on the Eastern States (1819), 
p. 266: “There are no people more ingenious in the use and invention of machinery, no 
country more prolific in patents, than the one under consideration. Good mechanics are to 
be found in every one of the mechanic arts, and the improvements they have made in some 
old, and the invention of many new instruments, are strong proofs of their skill and enter- 
prise.” In such a society the creation of a patent office (1790) inevitably precedes the 
creation of such an institution as the Smithsonian Institution (1846) for the “increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” American emphasis on applied science is seen in the 
fact that from 1790 to 1800 there were 276 patents granted, from 1840 to 1850, 6,480, and 
from 1890 to 1900, 221,500 (H. U. Faulkner, American Economic History, New York, 
1924, p. 554). Important results from 1800 to 1870 include such matters as the electric 
telegraph, the cotton gin, the McCormick reaper, the rotary printing press, the sewing 
machine, the domestic furnace, the friction match, lighting by gas, the vulcanization of 
rubber, and so on indefinitely. 

= The means by which American geology progressed is a striking testimonial to the 
appeal of “practical” as opposed to “pure” science. Until about 1840 American geology had 
been mainly dependent upon European theory (4 Century of Science in America, New 
Haven, 1918, chap. ii). The first state geological survey of real importance was Hitch- 
cock’s “Report on the Geology of Massachusetts” in 1830-1831, but the obvious commercial 
value of such a survey was such that, mainly in the thirties and forties, there was a general 
rush of the states to create similar surveys (Connecticut, 1835-1837; Delaware, 1837; 
Georgia, 1836-1840; Indiana, 1837-1838; Kentucky, 1838; Maine, 1836-1839; Maryland, 
1833-1842; Michigan, 1837-1845; New Hampshire, 1839-1844; New Jersey, 1835-1837; 
New York, 1835-1936; North Carolina, 1824-1828, an early survey, apparently without 
much influence; Ohio, 1837-1839; Pennsylvania, 1836-1842; Rhode Island, 1839; South 
Carolina, 1843-1846; Tennessee, 1831-1850; Vermont, 1844-1856; Virginia, 1836). These 
surveys were naturally of varying merit, but the better ones undoubtedly increased geological 
knowledge (G. P. Merrill, Contributions to a History of American State Geological and 
Natural History Surveys, U. 8. National Museum, Bulletin 109, Washington, 1920). In 
the meantime the national government authorized the first coastal survey in 1816, which 
was put in charge of the Swiss, Rudolf Hassler, who had practically to create everything, 
and whose work was constantly interrupted by political pressure because immediate and 
“useful” results were not forthcoming (F. Cajori, “Swiss Geodesy and the U. S. Coastal 
Survey,” Scientific Monthly, XUI, 117-129, Aug., 1921). Government reconnaissances of the 
West, which by 1880 had accumulated sufficient data greatly to alter geological theory, were 
only incidentally scientific in their purpose, the geologist or the naturalist being merely “at- 
tached” to the party, as is the case with Major Long’s expedition of 1819-1820, Schoolcraft’s 
journey of 1818 being, as it were, amateur. The first Federal appropriation for geological 
purposes of this sort did not come until 1834, when Congress set aside $5,000 for the 
Featherstonhaugh report of that year, but both this expedition and that associated with D. D. 
Owen in 1839 were motivated by a desire to utilize the public lands. The military expedi- 
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generally rested upon a Christian, or at any rate a theistic, teleology.*” 
This assumption was strengthened by American interest in such 
publications as the Bridgewater Treatises, and American admiration 
for such pious men of science as Sir Humphrey Davy and Michael 


Faraday.** In the first part of the century the professors of “natural 
philosophy”**°—significant phrase!—thought of the scientist as one 


who thinks God’s thoughts after him.*° Science was therefore to be 


tions to the West in 1850-1860 had their obvious economic and political purposes, the 
geologists (men of the rank of Hall and Hitchcock) being merely “attached.” See G. O. 
Smith, “Governmental Geological Surveys” in 4 Century of Science, chap. v. 

* One or two examples must suffice. Thus J. W. Wilson wrote in The Journal of 
Science in 1821: “It is not the best theory of the earth, that the Creator, in the beginning, 
at least of the deluge, formed it with all its present grand characteristic features?” Exactly 
twenty years later Edward Hitchcock, who thought that the major valleys and mountain 
passes were structural in origin, wrote: “Is not this a beautiful example of prospective 
benevolence on the part of the Deity, thus, by means of a violent fracture of primary moun- 
tains, to provide for an easy intercommunication through alpine regions, countless ages 
afterwards?” (Quoted in the chapter on “Physiography” in A Century of Science). 
Agassiz thought: “AIl organized beings exhibit in themselves all those categories of struc- 
ture and existence upon which a natural system may be founded, in such a manner that in 
tracing it, the human mind is only translating into human language the Divine thoughts 
expressed in nature in living realities” (E. R. Corson, “Agassiz’s Essay on Classification 
Fifty Years After,” Scientific Monthly, XI, 43-52, July, 1920). 

Davy, for example, concluded his career with Consolations in Travel (1830), a series 
of dialogues on religious and moral problems, and all of his life opposed materialism and 
skepticism. The religious character of Faraday is well known. Sir David Brewster, William 
Whewell, Sir Charles Bell, and Sir John Herschel are other examples of “reverent” scientists. 

9 The titles of the earlier scientific professorships are significdnt. Silliman was made 
professor of chemistry and natural philosophy at Yale; Denison Olmstead was professor of 
natural philosophy and astronomy (Yale); Gurdon Saltonstoll was professor of math- 
ematics and natural philosophy at Alabama (1831-1833), a chair which became “math- 
ematics, natural philosophy and astronomy” in 1837 when F. A. P. Barnard held it; at 
Amherst Hitchcock was professor of natural theology and geology; Renwick was professor 
of natural philosophy and chemistry at Columbia, etc., etc. 

© The intellectual development of Benjamin Silliman is a locus classicus of this theistic 
interpretation. As a Yale student he sat under the sermons of President Dwight, and read 
Paley (I, 38-39); when he went abroad he associated with the serious-minded Edinburgh 
group, recording with pleasure the “perspicuous and highly philosophical views” of chem- 
istry he received from Dr. John Murray, whose “mind was of a highly philosophical cast” 
(I, 167), as well as those of Hope, Gregory, and Black in chemistry; Dugald Stewart; 
and the Scotch geologists, then debating the Wernerian and the Huttonian theories. He 
resolved to form his professional character upon the Edinburgh model (I, 195), since “a 
kind Providence . . . as with an unseen hand” had guided him thither (I, 196). He 
participated prayerfully in the various religious revivals at Yale, writing his mother in 
1802 that “Yale College is a little temple: prayer and praise seem to be the delight of the 
greater part of the students” (I, 83); and recording with deep delight in after years the 
religious experiences of his children. While he was debating the offer of a pro- 
fessorship in science at Yale, he thought that “everything in Nature is straightforward and 
consistent. There are no polluting influences; all the associations with these pursuits are 
elevated and virtuous, and point towards the infinite Creator” (I, 95). His attitude of 
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devoted to exhibiting the evidences of design in nature; for that 
reason, perhaps, astronomy retained its traditional position as the 
queen of the sciences, since the telescope revealed the majesty of 
God’s works.** If geology raised disturbing questions, if palaeontol- 
ogy and anthropology seemed to conflict with the Noachian story,*? 


mind, while giving the Lowell lectures on geology in 1839 characterizes his whole mental 
set; he approved highly of the design of the foundation: “The investigation and exhibition 
of physical laws, while they are to be applied, by his [Lowell’s] direction, to the illustration 
of the attributes of the infinite God, are to be summoned also to prove the harmony of 
his revealed word with the visible creation, and of both with his holy character. ... With 
feelings then in perfect harmony with the testamentary injunctions of our founder we turn 
to our more immediate duties” (I, 385). Newspaper comment on Silliman’s lectures of 
1843 is equally illuminating: “Admiring as we do the perfection of science exhibited con- 
tinually by the lecturer in all that he has undertaken to explain, we have yet a higher love 
and reverence for that beautiful exhibition of divine truth to which Mr. Silliman constantly 
alludes, as seen in the wonderful works which he has successfully presented as designed by 
the Almighty power, and made known to man by human intelligence. This is the source 
of our respect for this accomplished Professor, in comparison with which our admiration 
for his scientific attainments sinks into insignificance” (George P. Fisher, Life of Benjamin 
Silliman . . . 2 vols, New York, 1866, I, 398). 

“Silliman records with pleasure the honorable history of astronomy at Yale, noting 
that the discoveries of Newton and theological, ethical, and metaphysical subjects lay cheek 
by jowl in the eighteenth century, that “The Rev. President Clap” was “an eminent math- 
ematician and astronomer,” and that President Stiles hoped that after death, “he would be 
permitted to visit the planets, and to examine the rings of Saturn and the belts and satellites 
of Jupiter” (Fisher, op. cit., I, 88). The obvious influence of Chalmers’s Astronomical Dis- 
courses, preached at Edinburgh, on the American attitude towards astronomy has never 
been pointed out. Contrast the horror felt at the black abyss of space in such a book as 
J. W. Krutch, The Modern Temper. 

“Even so eminent a man as James D. Dana had the greatest difficulty in adjusting him- 
self to the Darwinian point of view, writing in The American Journal of Science in 1857 
that “all organic species are divine appointments which cannot be obliterated, unless by 
annihilating the individuals representing the species.” Though successive editions of his 
Manual of Geology mark his gradual acceptance of neo-Lamarckianism, as late as 1895 he 
was writing that nature “exists through the will and ever-acting power of the Divine 
Being” (Charles Schuchert, 4 Century of Science in America, chap. ii). The struggles 
of Silliman to discover whether his geological and other scientific friends were sound on 
the Bible are intensely interesting. He is grieved when James Woodhouse of the Medical 
School of Philadelphia failed to “make use of any of the facts revealed by chemistry, to 
illustrate the character of the Creator as seen in his works.” Woodhouse “treated with 
levity and ridicule the idea” that the yellow fever might be God’s punishment for sin, 
“forgetting that physical causes may be the moral agents of the Almighty” (I, 101). Dr. 
Wistar, who explained the “reasons that must have influenced the Creator in the adaptation 
of every part (of the human body) to every other,” pleased him better (I, 106). Dr. 
Thomas Cooper of South Carolina, who “reviled the Scriptures” in a letter to Silliman, 
received no reply, that gentleman thinking it “a violation of gentlemanly courtesy” (I, 
287). William Maclure, however, approved of one of Silliman’s chemical lectures which 
explained “the moral relations of science and the exposition it gives of the mind and 
thoughts of the Creator,” and is praised for his benevolence no less than for his science 
(I, 284 ff.). Silliman calmed the fears of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, the seamen’s friend, as to 
the hostility of geology to Mosaic history (I, 357), and convinced Judge White of Boston 
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the American scientist strove to keep speculation within proper 
bounds. The teleological interpretation inevitably led to grandiose 
theorizing and worked against specialization; thus the prospectus 
of The American Journal of Science defines the field of the mag- 
azine as the physical sciences, their application to arts, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and domestic economy, engineering, and naviga- 
tion,*? because “the whole circle of physical science is directly 
applicable to human wants and constantly holds out a light to the 
practical arts; it thus polishes and benefits society and everywhere 
demonstrates both supreme intelligence and harmony and benef- 
icence of design in the Creator.”** Theology thus strengthened and 
limited scientific advance, even in medicine;*® when we trace this 
theism to its source, we are usually led to post-Napoleonic Britain.*® 


M 


It is time, however, to consider the second pole of influence, the 
view which I have called the dynamic conception of nature. In this 


“that after astronomy there was no branch of natural science which possessed such grandeur 
as geology” (I, 362). Fisher, op. cit. 

“The preface to the soth volume (1847) retains the same point of view: . science 
is only embodied and sympathized truth and in the beautiful conception of our noble 
Agassiz—‘it tells the thought of God.’” The editor anticipates death, but “we will con- 
tinue to labor on, and strive to be found at our post of duty, until there is nothing more 
for us to do; trusting our hopes for a future life in the hands of Him who placed us in the 
midst of the splendid garniture of this lower world, and who has made not less ample 
provision for another and a better” (quoted in 4 Century of Science, chap. i). 

“Ihid. 

“Thus Jacob Bigelow, professor of medicine at Harvard, in an effort to put an end to 
the “heroic” treatment of disease (cupping, drugging, and so om) sought to avoid specializa- 
tion and advance treatment by seeking the law of nature in disease. By this law certain 
diseases were limited either in time or final outcome. There are, according to Bigelow, 
three kinds of ailments: curable, self-limited, and incurable. The self-limited diseases are 
in turn subdivided into (a) the simple, which observe a continuous time and have a 
definite seat, e.g, whooping-cough; (b) the paroxysmal, which return at intervals, e.g., 
angina pectoris; (c) the metastatic, in which the disease undergoes transformation from one 
organ to another (acute rheumatism). The task of the physician is then to ascertain which 
category he is treating. So far, 'the movement is away from specialization. Bigelow, how- 
ever, a disciple of the great French medical teacher, Louis, emphasizes the importance of 
correct diagnosis, admiring the French “numerical method” or statistical study of cases for 
diagnostic purposes. See On Self-Limited Diseases (1835). 

“ Consider, for example, the implications of this passage from the lectures of Jameson, 
professor of natural history at Edinburgh—a lecture of 1808: “It is indeed surprising, that 
men. possessed of any knowledge of the beautiful harmony that prevails in the structure of 
organic beings could for a moment believe it possible, that the great fabric of the globe itself, 
—that magnificent display of Omnipotence,—should be destitute of all regularity in its 
structure, and be nothing more than a heap of ruins.” 
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interpretation, which lies between Newtonianism and Darwinian- 
ism, and which prepares the way for evolution, the universe is seen 
in terms of creative energy rather than of mechanical motion, its 
perfection being the harmony of the Divine Artist rather than the 
unity of a perpetual motion machine designed by a Great Engi- 
neer.“ The mechanistic view yields to the organic,*® scientific 


s7y 


shall cite three European exemplars. (1) Schelling’s early philosophical essay, the 
Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur (1797; 1803) reviews combustion, light, air, the 
behavior of gases, electricity, and magnetism, finding that in science the human spirit 
“strebt nach Einheit im System seiner Erkenntnisse, er ertrigt es nicht, dasz man ihm fiir 
jede einzelne Erscheinung ein besondres Prinzip aufdringe, und er glaubt nur da Natur zu 
sehen, wo er in der grészten Mannigfaligkeit der Erscheinungen die gröszte Einfachheit der 
Gesetze und in der höchsten Verschwendung der Wirkungen zugleich die höchste Sparsam- 
keit der Mittel entdeckt.” (Note the dynamic turn given to the principle of parsimony.) 
He then argues (Erste Entwurf eines Systems der Naturphilosophie, 1799; Einleitung zu 
dem Entwurj eines Systems der Naturphilosophie, 1799) that “Absolute Tätigkeit ist das 
Wesen der Natur... Es gibt... in dem ideellen Subjekt der Natur einen ursprünglichen 
Gegensatz von Kräften, cine nach auszen gehende, ins Unendliche vorwärts strebende und 
eine nach innen zurückgehende, hemmende Kraft. Über diesem Gegensatz der Tätigkeit 
aber schwebt das unendliche Bestreben des unbedingten Subjekts, der Natur, zur Einheit 
zurückzukehren.” (The analogical arguments by which the principles of sciences are 
brought into a single unified dynamic view are curiously like those of Spencer’s synthetic 
philosophy.) This view of science and of natural processes in turn forms the base of the 
System des transzendentalen Idealismus (written 1800), in which “die organische Natur 
ist die immanent teleologisch betrachtete Natur,” and in which the creative activity of the 
artist is the highest product of, and the most accurate reflection of, the universal process. 
See R. Haym, Die Romantische Schule, 4th ed., Berlin, 1920, chap. iv, from’ which the 
quotations are taken. 

(2) The same point of view is, of course, found in Goethe. Thus from the Goethe- 
Schiller Xenia (1797) I quote so representative an expression as this: 


Menschliches Wissen 
Weil du liesest in ihr, was du selber in sie geschrieben, 
Weil du in Gruppen fiir’s Aug’ ihre Erscheinungen riehst, 


Deine Schniire gezogen auf ihrem unendlichen Felde, 
Wahnst du, es fasse dein Geist ahnend die grosse Natur. 


So beschreibt mit Figuren der Astronome den Himmel, 
Dass in dem ewigen Raun leichter sich finde der Blick, 


Kniipft entlegene Sonnen, durch Sirius fernen geschieden, 
Aneinander im Schwan und in den Hérnern des Stiers. 


Aber versteht er darum der Sphären mystische Tänze, 
Weil ihm das Sternengewölb sein Planiglobium zeigt? 
(Goethe and Schiller’'s Xenions, Chicago, 1915, p. 125.) 

The locus classicus, however, is Faust. Dissatisfied with a partitive view of science (Part I, 
II, 354-385), Faust summons up the Erdgeist, who thus addresses him: 

Im Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm 

Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Wehe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 
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observation gives only a partial view unless coupled with poetic in- 
. sight,’ intuition is found equally valuable with impersonal deduc- 


Ein glühend Leben, 

So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 

Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid (11, 501-509). 
See also the symbolic episode of the Homunculus in Act u of Part II, and note the ideology 
of the debate between the Neptunists and the Vulcanists. 

(3) Carlyle quotes the song of the Erdgeist in Sartor Resartus, chap. viii; and asks in 
that book: “Is there no God, then; but at best an absentee God, sitting idle, ever since the 
first Sabbath, at the outside of the Universe, and seeing it go?” (p. 147). He denies the 
claim of the “Foolish Word-monger and Motive-grinder” (i.e. the rationalist) to truth 
(p. 147), finding Laplace and Herschel imperfect in their views, since nature is a volume 
“written in celestial hieroglyphs, in the true Sacred-writing; of which even Prophets are 
happy that they can read here a line and there a line” (pp. 233-234). Nature is held 
together by “organic filaments” and is a “vast Symbol of God” (Sartor Resartus, ed. Mac- 
Mechan, Boston, 1886). 

Lest these three men be dismissed as “mere” poets, it must be remembered that at 
Leipzig Schelling studied mathematics, physics, chemistry, and medicine; Goethe contributed 
importantly to science and to scientific theory; and Carlyle received good training at Edin- 
burgh in mathematics and science. 

“Oskar Walzel (German Romanticism, 5th ed., trans. A. E. Lussky, New York, 1932, 
pp. 60-61) points out that Haller led the way in substituting a vitalistic-organic interpre- 
tation for a mechanistic one, and that the wealth of new discoveries at the close of the 
eighteenth century inevitably led to excited speculation. Progress in electricity and mag- 
netism was especially favorable to the “scientific imagination.” “Magic and mysticism put 
in their appearance, and, impatient, outstrip the results of research, which, though moving 
rapidly, is nevertheless too slow for the restlessness and overzealousness of scientific 
enthusiasts.” 

“The most revealing document is the Cosmos of A. von Humboldt, which carried great 
authority because of Humboldt’s prestige. I quote from the six-volume American transla- 
tion of 1868. From the “Introduction”: The noblest result of the study of physical phenom- 
ena is “a knowledge of the chain of connection, by which all natural forces are linked 
together, and made mutually dependent upon each other; and it is the perception of these 
telations that exalts our views and ennobles our enjoyments” (p. 23). “Nature considered 
rationally, that is to say, submitted to the process of thought, is a unity in diversity of 
phenomena; a harmony, blending together all created things, however dissimilar in form 
and attributes; one great whole . . . animated by the breath of life. The most important 
result of a rational inquiry into nature is, therefore, to establish the unity and harmony of 
this stupendous mass of force and matter” (p. 24). The first sensation in contemplating 
nature is that “the mind is penetrated by the same sense of grandeur and vast expanse of 
nature, revealing to the soul, by a mysterious inspiration, the existence of laws that regulate 
the forces of the universe. . . . The earnest and solemn thoughts awakened by ‘a communion 
with nature intuitively arise from a presentiment of the order and harmony pervading the 
whole universe, and from the contrast we draw between the narrow limits of our own 
existence and the image of infinity revealed on every side, whether we look upward to the 
starry vault of heaven, scan the far-stretching plain before us, or seek the dim horizon 
across the vast expanse of ocean” (p. 25). “We... readily perceive ‘the affinity existing 
among all forms of organic life . .. the spontaneous impressions of the untutored mind 
lead, like the laborious deductions of cultivated intellect, to the same intimate persuasion, 
that one sole and indissoluble chain binds together all nature” (p. 27). He pays tribute 
to Goethe as a scientist (p. 41) and holds that our knowledge of physical laws “increases 
our sense of the calm of nature” (p. 42). “The immeasurable diversity of phenomena which 
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tion; and, far from awakening terror because of its vastness, iF 
universe reveals a new and stimulating majesty perpetually active.” 

I suggest that this larger concept -draws to a focus such subsidiary 
forces of European influence as literary romanticism, transcenden- 
talism, the doctrine of immanentce, the vitalistic concept of life, and 
a certain expansiveness, an affirmative optimism said to characterize 


crowd into the picture of nature in no way detract [sic] from that harmonious impression 
of rest and unity which is the ultimate object 6f every literary or purely artistical com- 
position” (p. 79). “. .. a sense of longing binds still‘faster the links which, in, accordance 
with the supreme laws of our being, connect the material with the ideal world, and animates 
the mysterious relation existing between that which the mind receives from without, and 
that which it reflects from its own depths to theexternal world” (p. 80).- This is probably 
the only great scientific work of the century which givés.equal weight to the imagination | 
as exhibited in poetic descriptions of nature, landscape painting, the cultivation of exotic 
plants in greenhouses, and what we should consider scientific method, as yielding insight 
into the universe. See vol. II. Note such a sentence as this: “In order to depict nature 
in its exalted sublimity, we must not dwell exclusively on its external manifestations, but 
we must trace its image, reflected in the mind of man, at one time filling the dreamy land 
of physical myths with forms of grace and beauty, and at another developing the noble 
germ of artistic creations” (II, 20). Humboldt finds Buffon “deficient in almost all that 
flows from the mysterious analogy existing between the mental emotions of the mind and the 
phenomena of the perceptive world,’ whereas Bernardin de St. Pierre (!) exhibits 
“marvelous truth” in his natural descriptions. If the Cosmos is anywhere incomplete, 
says Humboldt, it is in “that portion . . ; which treats of spiritual life, that is, the- image 
reflected by external nature on the inner world of thought and feeling” (III, 8). The word 
“God” does not, however, appear in the book. 

The great and solemn spirit that pervades the intellectual labor of which the limits 
are here defined, arises from the sublime consciousness of striving toward the infinite, and 
of grasping all that is revealed to us amid the boundless and inexhaustible fullness of 
creation, development and being” (pp. 10-11). “... the inquirer into nature, in his in- 
vestigation of cosmical relations, feels himself penetrated by a profound’ consciousness that 
the fruits hitherto yielded by direct observation and by the careful analysis of phenomena 
are far from having exhausted the number of impelling, producing, and formative forces” 
(p. 25). “Deprived of a great, and, indeed, of the sublimest portion of his ideas of the 
Cosmos, man would have been left without all those incitements which, for thousands of 
years, have incessantly impelled him to the solution of important problems, and have 
exercised so beneficial an influence on the higher spheres of mathematical development of 
thought” (p. 104). “The first and predominating interest excited by the heavens is directed 
to the fixed stars . . . and it is by them that our highest feelings of admiration are called 
forth” (p. 117) Cosmos., vol. III. Humboldt also thinks that “the moving planets... 
agreeably enliven the aspect of the heavens” (IV, 107); and that the moon “animates and 
beautifies the aspect of the firmament under every zone” (IV, 158). In general, astronomy 
yields an “impression of the sublime” which “passes almost unconsciously to ourselves 
beyond the mysterious boundary which connects the metaphysical with the physical... . 
The image of the immeasurable, the boundless, and the eternal, is associated with a power 
which excites within us a more earnest and solemn tone of feeling, and which, like the 
impression of all that is spiritually great and morally exalted, is not devoid of emotion. 
A certain impression of peace and calmness blends with the impression of the incompre- 
hensible in the universe. . .'. It takes from the unfathomable depths of space and time 
those features of terror which an excited imagination is apt to ascribe to them” (V, 6-7). 
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the American attitude toward living. I do not, of course, suggest 
the dynamic principle as the sole source of these ideas. 

The connection of American transcendentalism with various 
European sources is well established, though the mode of influence 
is under perpetual debate.*! Equally, the American adaptation of 
the romantic conception of art as creative ideality which finds in the 
imagination a faculty comparable to the creative power of the 
World-Soul or of God,*? is part of the same filiation; the question, 


"The principal influences upon American transcendentalism seem to be: (a) Goethe, 
the German romantic school, and the transcendentalist philosophers, known either indi- 
rectly through Coleridge and the British group or through Madame de Staél, Cousin, and the 
French, or (imperfectly) known directly cither in translation or the original; (b) Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Carlyle; (c) the French eclectic school, especially Cousin and Jouffroy; 
(d) Plato and the neo-Platonists; (e) Hindu and Chinese “wisdom books” known, of 
course, mainly in translation. There is an extensive scholarly literature. 

Note the attitude towards science and art in Poe's “Sonnet—To Science” and “Israfel,” 
the latter concluding with the idea of an interchange between the earthly poet and the 
heavenly singer, in whom art causes the stars and the moon to stand still; and note, in 
“The Poetic Principle,” his statement that the descriptive poet is inadequate, since, “inspired 
by an ecstatic prescience of the glories beyond the grave, we struggle, by multiform com- 
binations among the things and thoughts of Time, to attain a portion of that Loveliness 
whose very elements, perhaps, appertain to eternity alone.” For Emerson “the world 
proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It is a remoter and inferior incarnation 
. of God, a projection of God in the unconscious. . . . Its serene order is inviolable by us. 
It is, therefore, to us, the present expositor of the divine mind” (Nature, section vii). In 
the essay entitled “The Poet” it is the Orphic quality or art which corresponds in the 
subjective world to this “serene order”; “The poets are thus liberating gods... . If a man 
is inflamed and carried away by his thought, to that degree that he forgets the authors and 
the public, and heeds only this one dream, which holds him like an insanity, let me read 
his paper, and you may have all the arguments, and histories, and criticism. All the value 
which attaches to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, Cardan, Kepler, Swedenborg, 
Schelling, Oken, or any other who introduces questionable facts into his cosmogony, as 
angels, devils, magic, astrology, palmistry, mesmerism, and so on, is the certificate we have 
of departure from routine, and that here is a new witness.” Hawthorne’s “The Birthmark” 
rests for its plot on the assumption that analytical human science can never achieve perfec- 
tion, but note, in contrast, that at the conclusion of “The Artist of the Beautiful,” Warland 
looks placidly upon the ruin of the butterfly he has made because he has risen to an inner 
grasp of the nature of things. As the reader is expressly informed: “This so frequent 
abortion of man’s dearest projects must be taken as a proof that the deeds of earth, however 
etherealized by piety or genius, are without value, except as exercises and manifestations of 
the spirit.” (My italics.) In the “Ode” of 1842 one finds Lowell setting forth the Orphic 
concept of the poet, a being more fearless and free than other men, from whose nature the 
- “tree of wisdom grew with sturdy rind.” He calls for the reappearance of such an artist: 

“Awake, then, thou! we pine for thy great presence 
To make us feel the soul once more sublime, 
We are of far too infinite an essence 
To rest contented with the lies of Time.” 
In contrast (“Credidimus Jovem Regnare,” written 45 years later) note the highly dubious 
reception Lowell grants to Darwinism. Huxley cannot help the poet; and in comparison 
memories of his youthful attitude are more valuable. Science fails to offer the key to the 
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in either case, is twofold but simple: what elements in the European 
situation did the Americans accept, and what reject? and what did 
they do with those elements they accepted? As I have elsewhere 
suggested,” European romanticism -entered this country only 
through the gates of Protestant morality. As a result, though in- 
numerable schemes for the salvation of society were in the air, such 
as Fourierism, Owenism, Saint-Simonianism, and the like; and 
though pseudo-scientific cults essentially romantic in their ideology, 
like mesmerism, phrenology, vegetarianism, hydropathy, and their 
kind had their little day and ceased,°* the Americans indignantly 
repudiated the moral anarchy of romanticism.”® The consequences 


“Great Mystery” which the poet of the “Ode” has in his possession. The likeness of much 
of this to the quotations already given from Humboldt is striking. 

= “The European Background,” in The Reinterpretation of American Literature (New 
York, 1928). See also in the same volume “The Romantic Movemént” by Paul Kaufman, 
and the suggestive introductory essay to Tremaine McDowell’s The Romantic Triumph 
(New York, 1933). 

The underlying philosophy of most of these cults is usually some form of vitalism, 
and therefore allied to the dynamic view of nature. Another element is intuitionalism, and 
another, the mistaking analogy for homology. Thus the vegetarian Lewis Hough ‘held that 
“the purpose of nutrition is merely to replenish the waste, which takes place in the organs 
from the action of the soul through them, in its maturing for a future state,” a fair sample 
of the “philosophy” underlying most of the movements (quoted in E. D. Branch, The 
Sentimental Years, New York, 1934, p. 261.) The water-cure originated in Silesia; The 
Water Cure Journal, founded in 1845 by Joel Shew, is a characteristic production, intended 
“to lay broad, deep, and enduring foundations of the True Mental Philosophy, and to 
apply it to the harmonious and highest development of the Human Being” (Herald of 
Health, N. S. (the new name of the original paper), Jan, 1863, p. 6). The vogue of 
phrenology, that key to life in “all its multifarious aspects and interrelations” is too well 
known to require comment, though the amusing discussion in Branch, op. cit., pp. 278 ff., 
should not be overlooked. Poe took the “science” seriously as a guide to character, and 
- wove it into the tissue of his art, as did Whitman. See E. Hungerford’s two articles, “Poe 
and Phrenology,” American Literature, Il, 209-231 (Nov., 1930) and “Walt Whitman and 
His Chart of Bumps,” ibid., II, 350-384 (Jan., 1931). Poe also took-mesmerism with some 
seriousness. 

There is no American equivalent of Tieck’s Lucinde, Gautiers Madamoiselle de 
Maupin, or Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris. American Byronism is melancholy, adopts the. theory 
of love as a fatal passion, and pretends to world-weariness, but omits the sensualism, the 
cynicism, and the Satanism. There is likewise no American equivalent until recent decades 
of that interest in the perverse, recorded by Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (London, 
1933), except in the case of Poe—~and possibly Melville. As for the American repudiation 
of “immoral” romanticism, magazines of the period shake with denunciation. See, for 
example, my “American Comment on George Sand, 1837-1848," American Literature, III, 
389-407 (Jan., 1932). Since French romanticism was better known than German, de- 
nunciation fell upon the French, who enjoyed, in addition, the heritage of dislike from 
Revolutionary times. The morals (or lack of them) of Hugo, Paul de Kock, Balzac, and 
Sue were especially reprobated, whereas the “ideality” of Chateaubriand and Lamartine 
was stressed. 
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were paradoxical: on the one hand, the really great American 
moralists—like Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, and Whitman—were 
stimulated by exciting philosophical discussion from or about 
Europe; on the other hand, the emasculation of that romanticism 
in the interests of “morality” encouraged the sentimentalism of 
American culture.°® Nor is sentimentalism so remote from the 
dynamic concept as at first glance it may seem, since, like the 
stronger doctrine of the transcendentalists, it rests primarily upon a 
theory of immanence in nature.” 

A more problematical, but fascinating, question is the develop- 
ment of the American feeling for landscape”? as it is related to the 
dynamic conception of the universe. To the earlier explorers the 
New World landscape was remarkable for its novelty and its fecun- 


™ See especially Meade Minnegerode, The Fabulous Forties (New York, 1924) and E. D. 
Branch, already cited. The American preference for Canova and his kind in sculpture 
prettified the work of Greenough and Powers; the influence of Diisseldorf on American 
landscape painting was in the same direction; the success of Etty, Frith, and the British 
genre painters encouraged the vogue of “conversation pieces” among American artists; the 
French and British annuals were the models of the American gift books; and in architecture, 
despite the vogue of the classical style, the British pseudo-Gothic (probably influenced by 
the taste for a sentimentalized version of things German) begins to appear in all its falsity 
before the Civil War. See T. E. Tallmadge, The Story of Architecture in America (New 
York, 1927), chap. iv; Fiske Kimball, American Architecture (Indianapolis, 1928), chap. 
ix. The popularity of Irving may have helped to make “Sunnyside” a model; and un- 
doubtedly the English cottage style is connected with the new feeling for getting close to 
nature. Among the painters, at any rate, Ruskin was being talked about before the end 
of this period. Investigation will, I think, reveal that there was an immense circulation of 
Ruskin in the middle of the century, with interesting effects upon public taste. 

The Newtonian universe may awaken a sense of majesty (as in Addison’s hymn), 
but it offers small emotional basis for moral and aesthetic improvement. Contrast this 
passage from Sampson Reed’s Observations on the Growth of the Mind (ed. James Reed, 
Boston, 1910), which strongly influenced Emerson: “When there shall be a religion which 
shall see God in everything, and at all times; and the natural sciences, not less than nature 
itself, shall be regarded in connection with Him; the fire of poetry will begin to be kindled 
in its immortal part, and will burn without consuming” (p. 54). “If it were desired to 
make a child thoroughly acquainted with the work of a genuine poet, I would not put the 
poem and lexicon in his hand, and bid him study and learn—I would rather .. . point 
. ‘him to that source from which the author himself had caught his inspiration, and, as I led 
him to the baptismal fount of nature, I would consecrate his powers to that Being from 
whom nature exists. I would cultivate a sense of the constant presence and agency of God 
---” (pp. 73-74). I do not suggest that Reed was merely a sentimentalist, but I am 
interested to show the basic differences in approach. I use “sentimentalism” throughout 
my text (as Branch does not) in the quasi-technical philosophic sense of the point of view 
often held in the eighteenth century, and inherited by the nineteenth. 

SM. E. Woolley, “The Development of the Love of Romantic Scenery in America,” 
American Historical Review, III, 56-66 (Oct., 1897), traces the development through the 
eighteenth century. N. Foerster, Nature in American Literature (New York, 1923), is 
mainly confined to nine nineteenth-century authors. 
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dity, whereas to the settler both attributes were as likely to be annoy- 
ing as appealing. In the full eighteenth century, nature was benef- 
icent, its utilitarian aspects being cordially chronicled by Franklin, 
Jefferson, Crèvecoeur, and others.°® In the last decades of that 
century the external “romantic” and “picturesque” entered the na- 
tional consciousness.°° In the earlier nineteenth century writers 
exhibit that “ardent emotional devotion to nature because of her 
beauty or divinity”®* which has been noted, but obviously the Amer- 
ican situation represents more than the application of romantic 
theorems to “unspoiled” nature.** In the full flood of the new 
epoch, feeling for landscape did not begin characteristically with 
genre pictures or local color fiction;** on the contrary, because of the 
size, variety, and mass of the continent, the American movement is 
expansive and grandiose rather than local. The Hudson River 


® Jefferson and Crèvecoeur were both touched by the feeling for the picturesque. See 
the description of the Natural Bridge in Notes on Virginia. 

© Woolley, op. cit., notes some literary expressions of the picturesque and the romantic. 
John Trumbull records in his Autobiography (New York, 1841) how “My taste for the 
picturesque here (at Lake George) received a splendid gratification.” Contrast Allston. 
The place of the picturesque in Thoreau has been noted by W. D. Templeman, “Thoreau, 
Moralist of the Picturesque,” P M L A, XLVII, 864-889 (Sept., 1932). 

® Foerster, op. cit., p. xiii, The volume is a Tendenzschrift. 

“ Otherwise Europeans would not have recognized in American paintings and descrip- 
tions anything more than the presentation of novel items. The critic at the Paris Exposition 
of 1867 who wrote: "No one is likely to mistake an American landscape for the landscape 
of any other country. It bears its nationality upon its face smilingly” (H. T. Tuckerman, 
Book of the Artists, New York, 1867, p. 18), had in mind a felt qualitative difference, not 
a mere novelty of description or enumeration. Similarly, when Balzac writes of Cooper's 
prose: “You incarnate yourself in the country; it passes into you, or you into it, and you 
know not how this metamorphosis, the work of genius, has been accomplished; but you feel 
it impossible to separate the soil, the vegetation, the waters, their expanse, their con- 
figuration, from the interests that agitate you. The personages become what they really 
are, a small matter in this grand scene which your eye measures” (Foerster, op. cit, p. 5)s 
he has the same qualitative difference in mind. 

= Brockden Brown struggled to make Philadelphia “real” in his novels, but failed for 
Jack of proper artistic insight. In Cooper, on the other hand, Balzac felt the vastness of a 
continent. In the years when English fiction was producing genre novels like those of 
Jane Austen, Susan Ferrier, Maria Edgeworth, John Galt, and other examples of regional 
novels, the United States was developing little of the same sort. Similarly in poetry, the 
loving regionalism of Wordsworth has only a faint echo in Bryant, who is more character- 
istically the poet of panoramic distances. Bryant seems genuine, whereas the well-meant 
attempts of Drake and Halleck to endow the Hudson River with a local poetry are artificial. 
Irving is more to the point; yet, though it is undeniable that “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” is “local,” “Rip Van Winkle” broadens to include the majesty of the Catskills, 
and it is characteristic that Cole, who “with his palette and brushes retraversed the ground 
that Washington Irving made famous with his pen” (C. H. Caffin, The Story of American 
Painting, New York, 1907, p. 75), is one of the most grandiose of painters. 
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School painted their immense canvases in a vain effort to catch the 
sweep and movement of the American scene; poets like Bryant 
leave in the memory an impression of the immensity, the vast forces 
of nature, in America; in Cooper’s novels the characteristic note 
is not so much that God created the natural world as that the Amer- 
ican wilderness teems with an exhaustless variety of types and forms 
of life. In succession to the Hudson River School, painters like F. E. 
Church, Thomas Moran, and Albert Bierstadt®® sought to record an 
immense dynamism?” upon their vast panoramas; a man like Catlin 


“ Thus Cole painted five immense canvases entitled “The Course of Empire,” to illustrate 
the changes wrought in a landscape by the rise and fall of nations—-an analogue to Volney’s 
Ruins of Empire. Tuckerman (4rtist-Life, New York, 1847) notes the affinity of Cole to 
Bryant (p. 118), an affinity which Bryant himself recognized when he said of his pictures 
that the spectators “delighted at the opportunity of contemplating pictures which carried 
the eye to a scene of wild grandeur peculiar to our country, over our aérial mountain tops, 
with their mighty growth of forests never touched by the axe, along the banks of streams 
never deformed by culture, and into the depths of skies bright with the hues of our own 
climate” (Tuckerman, Book of the Artists, p. 225). It is significant that in writing descrip- 
tions of the canvases of the Hudson River School Tuckerman, himself a product of the 
epoch, insists upon the vitality and grandeur of the landscape. Thus, describing a lake 
scene of Durand, he writes: “Whoever has sailed across one of our immense lakes-—the 
‘inland seas of this vast continent—at the close of a day when summer was verging into 
autumn, and the keen wind swept over the broad waters as they glowed with crimson or 
saffron in the magnificent sunset, cannot easily forget a scene unequalled in any part of the 
world . .. as twilight comes on, the view grows sublime, and when the vivid tints 
gradually vanish in darkness, a deep and almost sacred impression is left upon the mind.” 
Durand’s Lake Scene, it seems, is of this order, and “if we had encountered it in any 
gallery abroad, we should have instantly recognized one of the most characteristic phases 
of nature in America” (drtist-Life, p. 79. The italics are mine). Of a New England 
landscape by the same artist he says that the noblest elms in the world are in New 
England, that the maple in autumn has as brilliant a tint as the vegetable creation any- 
where possesses; and speaks of majestic willows, a rich variety of magnificent forest trees 
whose “felicitous introduction constitutes one of the most effective points in American 
landscape” (p. 86). 

®One’s memory of Bryant is conditioned by such pieces as “Thanatopsis,” “The 
Prairies,” “The Flood of Years,” and the like rather than by “To the Fringed Gentian” and 
similar “smaller” pieces. In “To a Waterfowl” the bird is seen against an immense tract 
of empty sky. 

® Church was strongly influenced by Humboldt, his canvases illustrating the interest in 
tropical scenery which that scientist had aroused. In America he was attracted to Niagara, 
the immense lonely seas around Labrador, and the like. Moran and Bierstadt were at one 
time or another connected with scientific and exploratory expeditions to the West. 

* These landscape painters “accompanied the first explorers into the wilds of the Rockies 
and the Yellowstone. They thought that the size of the great lakes, the mighty rivers, and 
the boundless prairies must reflect itself in the greatness of the national art. They were 
patriotic, boasted themselves to be the first really native school (which was true), and 
spared an incredulous Europe not one jot of the blazing vermilion of the autumn foliage” 
(S. Isham, The History of American Painting, new ed., New York, 1927). The tendency 
to confuse bigness with greatness was ridiculed by Longfellow in a well-known passage 
in Kavanagh, but the aesthetic error is immaterial to the present argument. 
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went west to paint'the “free and vivid realities of life” among the 
Indians;** and the charm of Audubon’s bird-pictures for Europeans 
lay not only in their accuracy, but in their sense of vital life.®° Mere 
imitativeness, the ordinary channels of artistic influence alone,” are 
insufficient to account for these extraordinary revolutions; and I 
suggest that, just as the present age thinks in evolutionary terms, so 
the earlier period thought in dynamic terms, and that the origin of 
this dynamic view is European. 

To distinguish in the histories of the sciences the ways by which 
the organic view supplemented the mechanical view in nineteenth- 
century America requires more expert knowledge than I possess. 
Among the contributors to natural science, however, two character- 
istic figures emerge, Audubon and Agassiz. It is significant that 
Audubon was at once literary man, artist, and naturalist. The dy- 
namic view of nature tempted to intuitional short-cuts; and just as 
Humboldt drew with no sense of difference upon landscape paint- 


8 G. Catlin, North American Indians, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1927), I, 7. 

 Philaréte Chasles wrote in 1851: “A magic power transported us into the forests 
which for so many years this man of genius has trod. . . . Imagine a landscape wholly 
American, trees, flowers, grass, even the tints of the sky and the waters quickened with a 
life that is real, peculiar, trans-Atlantic. On twigs, branches, bits of shore, copied by the 
brush with the strictest fidelity, sport the feathered races of the New World, in the size of 
life, each in its particular attitude, its individuality and peculiarities. Their plumage 
sparkles with nature’s own tints; you see them in motion or at rest, in their plays and their 
combats, in their anger fits and their caresses, singing, running, asleep, just awakened, 
beating the air, skimming the waves, or rendering one another in their battles. It is a real 
and palpable vision of the New World, with its atmosphere, its imposing vegetation, and 
its tribes which know not the yoke of man. The sun shines athwart the clearing in the 
woods; the swan (1) floats suspended between a cloudless sky and a glittering wave; strange 
and majestic figures keep pace with the sun, which gleams from the mica sown broadcast 
on the shores of the Atlantic; and this realization of an entire hemisphere, this picture of a 
nature so lusty and strong, is due to the brush of a single man .. .” (quoted in F, H. 
Herrick, Audubon the Naturalist, 2 vols., New York, 1917, I, 359-360). 

The school of interpretation which explains such matters by citing the influence of 
“Rousseauism” or of “French Romantic Philosophy” is especially at fault. Bryant and 
Cooper, two of the principal examples of the changed attitude toward landscape, were 
avowedly hostile to “Rousseauism”; and if, as is sometimes alleged, Wordsworth influenced 
Bryant decisively, shall we also argue that he influenced Cooper? Washington Allston 
admired Turner, and advised young painters to study the Liber Studiorum, but Allston’s 
direct influence upon American landscape painting seems to have been negligible, though 
he may have helped to spread a transcendental philosophy of art, and by his exaltation of 
Michael Angelo done something to inculcate a taste for grandeur (see J. B. Flagg, The Life 
and Letters of Washington Allston, London, 1893, especially pp. 199-206). The influence 
of Düsseldorf and Rome seems to have been technical rather than philosophical; as Isham 
observes, though the landscape painters went abroad, they were never overwhelmed by 
foreign academies (op. cit., pp. 243-244). ie 
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ing, travel books, poets, and scientists to explain the world, so in 
Audubon, as John Burroughs says, the “love of nature and of copy- 
ing natural forms, rather than the love of science, was the main- 
spring of his career.” His drawings were intended to endow “his 
animals with all the moving energy of which they were capable” 
—again one notes the vitalistic prepossession—and though the lines 
of his intellectual filiation are not clear, one finds him admiring 
Thomson’s Seasons, longing for the pen of Walter Scott, and accept- 
ing the friendly interest of Professor Jameson in Edinburgh, and of 
Cuvier and the younger Geoffroy St. Hilaire in Paris.” He, too, 
insists upon the dynamism, the endless fecundity of nature;"* he, 


“Introduction to the Everyman's Library edition of Buchanan's (unsatisfactory) Life 
and Adventures of Audubon the Naturalist, p. x. 

™ Herrick, op. cit., I, 184. See also note 69. 

SIn July, 1826, crossing the Atlantic, he read the poem for the third or fourth time, 
and enjoyed it more than ever (I, 93). In December he recorded in his journal that he 
longed for Scott to visit America “that he might describe, as no.one else ever can, the 
stream, the swamp, the river, the mountains, for the sake of future ages. A century hence 
they will not be here as I see them, Nature will have been robbed of many brilliant charms, 
the rivers will be tormented and turned astray from their primitive courses, the hills will 
be levelled with the swamps, and perhaps the swamps will have become a mound surmounted 
by a fortress of a thousand guns . . . Without Sir Walter Scott these beauties must perish 
unknown to the world” (1, 182. My italics). When he attended a session of the Académie 
Royale des Sciences in 1828, and heard Cuvier praise his work, he wrote: “Poor Audubon! 
here thou art, a simple woodsman among a crowd of talented men, yet kindly received by 
all—so are the works of God as shown in His birds loved by them” (I, 312). The quota- 
tions are from M. R. Audubon and Elliott Coues, Audubon and His Journals, 2 vols. 
(London, 1898). 

“Thus, in Labrador, he writes of migratory birds: “That the Creator should have com- 
manded millions of delicate, diminutive, tender creatures to cross immense spaces of country 
to all appearance a thousand times more congenial to them than this, to cause them to 
people, as it were, this desolate land for a time, to enliven it by the songs of the sweet 
feathered musicians for two months at most, and by the same command induce them to 
abandon it almost suddenly, is as wonderful as it is beautiful” (zdid., I, 424). Again, on 
the Missouri River (1843): “On looking along the banks of the river, one cannot help 
observing the half-drowned young willows, and cotton trees of the same age, trembling 
and shaking sideways against the current; and methought, as I gazed upon them, of the 
danger they were in of being immersed over their very tops and thus dying, not through 
the influence of fire, the natural enemy of wood, but from the force of the mighty stream 
on the margin of which they grew, and which appeared as if in its wrath it was détermined 
to overwhelm, and undo all that the Creator in His bountifulness had granted us to enjoy. 
The banks themselves, along with perhaps millions of trees, are ever tumbling, falling, and 
washing away from the spots where they may have stood and grown for centuries past. 
If this be not an awful exemplification of the real course of Nature’s intention, that all 
should and must live and die, then, indeed, the philosophy of our learned men cannot be 
much relied upon!” (I, 460). He wondered at “the enormous mass of waters, collected 
from the vast central regions of our continent, booming along, turbid and swollen to 
overflowing, in the broad channels of the Mississippi and Ohio . . .” and thought Niagara 
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too, seeks in it a grand and simple vital force.** But Audubon was 
a nature-lover rather than a scientist; it is in the person of the im- 
mensely influential Agassiz, pupil of Oken and Schelling, the friend 
of Humboldt and Hugh Miller,’* that one finds the most influential 
channel of the dynamic concept. An opponent of evolution, Agassiz 
yet argued for a ceaseless form of development of plan as expressed 
in structure (as opposed to the change of one structure into another) 
and spoke of “an invisible thread” which “unwinds itself through- 
out all time, across this immense diversity, and presents to us as a 
definite result, a continual progress in the development of which 
man is the term.”** When Adam Sedgwick wrote him in 1845 that 


“the most magnificent of the Creator’s works” (Delineations of American Scenery and 
Character, ed. F. H. Herrick, New York, 1926, pp. 29; 78). 

* Audubon counted among his friends the Englishman, William Swainson, who advo- 
cated Quinarianism, or the doctrine of the esoteric significance of the recurrence of the 
number five in nature. Swainson, following W. S. MacLeay, taught that “all things that 
have life have been created upon one plan, and this plan is founded on the principle of a 
series of affinities returning into themselves; which can only be represented by a circle.” 
The unphilosophic Audubon did not adopt the theory, though the kind of thinking it 
represents was evidently not uncongenial to him. See F. H. Herrick, dudubon the Nat- 
uralist, Tl, 94; 116-117. 

T Agassiz, writes in 1827: “I am often busy too with Oken. His ‘Naturphilosophie’ gives 
me the greatest pleasure” (I, 35). At Munich Oken’s lectures, including “his famous 
views on the philosophy of nature” “made a strong impression” on Agassiz (I, 53). He 
called Oken “the. most fascinating of our professors,” exercising “an almost irresistible 
influence over his students. Constructing the universe out of his own brain, deducing from 
a priori conceptions all the relations of the three kingdoms into which he divided all living 
beings, classifying the animals as if by magic, in accordance with an analogy based on the 
dismembered body of man, it seemed to us who listened that the slow laborious process of 
accumulating precise detailed knowledge could only be the work of drones, while a 
generous commanding spirit might build the world out of its own powerful imagination.” 
Agassiz pays tribute to the powerful influence of the Oken school in his criticism of this 
instruction. “With the school of the physio-philosophers began (at least in our day and 
generation) that overbearing confidence in the abstract conceptions of the human mind as 
applied to the study of nature, which still impairs the fairness of our classifications and 
prevents them from interpreting truly the natural relations binding together all living 
beings. And yet, the young naturalist of that day who did not share, in some degree, the 
intellectual stimulus given to scientific pursuits by physiophilosophy would have missed a 
part of his training . . .” (I, 151-154). He listened to Schelling lecture in three courses 

I, 53). In 1833 Humboldt reproached him in a letter with clinging “to the idea of 
internal vital processes of the earth” and thinking of “the rocks as products of metamor- 
phosis.” Yet, though Humboldt denies that the term /ife can be applied to geologic 
change, he goes on in the same letter to announce that he believes “there are nervous 
storms (electric) like those which set fire to the atmosphere,” and distinguishes between 
the “vital process” as a particular mode of action, and other forms of change (I, 228-229. 
The quoted passages are from E. C. Agassiz, Louis Agassiz: His Life and Correspondence, 
2 vols., Boston, 1886). 

7 Ibid., I, 92-93; 245. “I speak of the relations of the creation with the creator. Phe- 
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he was pained by the “turgid mystical bombast” of the evolutionists 
and their “cold and irrational materialism,” Agassiz cordially re- 
plied that the.biological phenomena of the changing earth were due 
“to the direct intervention of a creative power,” and that the only 


#3 ce 


source of species was “a creative purpose manifested in space,” “em- 
anating from a creative power, the author of them all.” He devoted 
the Lowell lectures to the plan of creation; and in his influential 
Geological Sketches argued for a dynamic force in nature which was 
not evolutionary.” If the “organic” point of view overthrew New- 
tonian mechanism, it retarded the acceptance in America of the 
Darwinian hypothesis; and the personal popularity of Agassiz was 
such as vastly to extend the boundaries of his influence.*° 


nomena closely allied in the order of their succession, and yet without sufficient cause in 
themselves for their appearance; an infinite diversity of species without any common material 
bond, so grouping themselves as to present the most admirable progressive development to 
which our own species is linked,—are these not incontestable proofs of the existence of a 
superior intelligence whose power alone could have established such an order of things?” 
(I, 244). He thought of species as appearing and disappearing “at an appointed time” 
(I, 245). 

7 Ibid. I, 384-385; 389-392. 

™ “The Silurian Beach” is characteristic. The scientist thinks creatively the thoughts of 
God after him (I, 30-31), and the life of the Silurian Beach is a life of “such profusion that 
it would seem as if God, in the joy of creation, had compensated Himself for a less variety 
of forms in the greater richness of the early types” (I, 37) “Harmonious relations underlie 
the whole creation in such a manner as to indicate a great central plan, of which all things 
are a part [and] at the same time a freedom, an arbitrary element in the mode of carrying 
it out, which seems to point to the exercise of an individual will” (I, 38). The quotations 
are from the first volume of the Boston edition of 1886. 

© Contrast, for example, the following extracts: Louis Agassiz and A. A. Gould, Prin- 
ciples of Zoology, rev. ed. (Boston, 1869, ten years after the Origin of Species!): The 
Animal kingdom “is the exhibition of the divine thought, as carried out in one department 
of that grand whole which we call Nature; and considered as such, it teaches us most 
important lessons. Man, in virtue of his twofold constitution, the spiritual and the material, 
is qualified to comprehend Nature. Being made in the spiritual image of God, he is com- 
petent to rise to the conception of His plan and purpose in the works of Creation” (pp. 
25-26). “. . . in the study of Nature, we may be astonished at the infinite variety of her 
products; we may even study some portion of her works with enthusiasm, nevertheless 
remain strangers to the spirit of the whole, ignorant of the plan of which it is based, and 
fail to acquire a proper conception of the varied affinities which combine beings together, so 
as to make of them that vast picture in which each animal, each plant, cach group, each 
class, has its place, and from which nothing could be removed without destroying the proper 
meaning of the whole” (p. 26). “. .. he who considers only the manifestations of intel- 
ligence and of creative will, without taking into account the means by which they are 
executed . . . will be very likely to confound the Creator with the creature” (p. 34). Now 
turn to Huxley’s lecture “On the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge,” de- 
livered in 1866: “. . . the physiologist finds life to be as dependent for its manifestation on 
particular molecular arrangements as any physical or chemical phenomenon; and, wherever 
he extends his researches, fixed order and unchanging causation reveal themselves, as plainly 


18*AL 7 
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The dynamic view, translated into the doctrine of immanence, 
had also its powerful influence in American religion. The change 
in Christian theology wrought by men: like Bushnell, Theodore 
Parker, and Henry Ward Beecher®* and carried forward by Theo- 
dore Munger, George A. Gordon, Washington Gladden, and Wil- 
liam A. Brown in following decades, had its roots in European 
theology. In revolt against Calvinism, the movement began ‘with 
Parker’s sermon On the Transient and Permanent in Christianity 
(1841)** and Bushnell’s Christian Nurture (1846); it held, in Bush- 
nell’s phrase that “growth, not conquest” is “the true method of 
Christian progress,” and argued that theology is not “a scheme of 
wise sentences,” but “a Living State.” The Christian student “will 
be a man who understands God as being indoctrinated or inducted 
into God, by studies that are themselves inbreathings of the divine 
love and power.’** Popularized by the revival methods of Charles 


as in the rest of nature. Nor can I find that any other fate has awaited the germ of Religion. 
Arising, like all other kinds of knowledge, out of the action and interaction of man’s mind, 
with that which is not man’s mind, it has taken the intellectual coverings of Fetishism or 
Polytheism; of Theism or Atheism; of Superstition or Rationalism.” “. .. every step 

. made in natural knowledge has tended to extend and rivet in their minds the 
conception of a definite order of the universe-—which is embodied in what are called, by an 
unhappy metaphor, the laws of nature—and to narrow, the range and loosen the force of 
men's belief in spontaneity, or changes other than such as arise out of that definite order 
itself" (Lectures and Lay Sermons, Everyman's Library ed., p. 52). 

The principal European influences toward this change were (a) Coleridge, Maurice, 
and their followers (not excepting the Oxford movements and the Christian Socialism move- 
ment in certain phases); (b) Lessing (especially The Education of the Human Race), Kant, 
Schleiermacher, and the “Logos” school in Germany; (c) Spinoza; (d) Swedenborg, Bohme, 
and other mystics; (e) Hegel, and the British Hegelians. According to W. M. Horton, 
Realistic Theology (New York, 1934), the influence of the school of Ritschl in the middle 
of the century (which lays emphasis upon the humanitarian aspects of Christianity) tended 
to neutralize the influence of Schleiermacher and Hegel, but this, in the naive form in 
which it is put (p. 32) I cannot quite believe. See in this connection C. C. J. Webb, 
Religious Thought in England from 1850. Theodore Parker read German theology and 
philosophy; Bushnell was strongly influenced by Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. The in- 
fluence of Egbert C. Smyth at Andover (he was tried for heresy in 1886) comes later than 
our period, but it is important to learn that he studied at Berlin and Halle in the sixties, 
revolutionizing theological instruction at Andover after his return. 

The discussion of Parker in Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, Il, 
414-425, is excellent. 

“But this progressive development does not end with us; we have seen only the 
beginning; the future triumphs of the race must be vastly greater than all accomplished 
yet” (John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, New York, 1864, II, 471). 
Parker thought the Unitarians had made a profound mistake in failing to emphasize “the 
all-beautiful and altogether lovely God of the universe” (Parrington, IJ, 417). 

% From Bushnell’s Christ in Theology, quoted in Buckham, op. cit., pp. 16-17. C£. the 
following from Bushnell’s Sermons on Living Subjects (New York, 1872): “What tre- 
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G. Finney, the “New Theology,” preached from a thousand pulpits, 
seemed to enlist the doctrines of immanence, of the creative Logos, 
in the service of progress, of expansiveness, of the exploitative and 
optimistic life of the nation:®® the go-getter was to have the author- 


mendous powers of motion and commotion, what dissolving, recomposing forces come 
upon, or into a soul, when it suffers the love of God. For it is such kind of love as ought 
to create, and must, a deep, all revolutionizing ferment, in the moral nature” (“Letting 
God Love Us,” p. 43). “... it is the whole endeavor of [God's] management to be 
known. He not only meets our understanding processes in the facts of his Bible, but he 
offers himself to be known without any process at all, just as the light is; nay, if he will 
have it so, to be a kind of second consciousness in us, and be known to us even as we 
know ourselves. He is even pressing himself into knowledge when our eyes are shut—in 
our self-will, our hate,.our denial, our desolation” (“Knowledge of God,” p. 125). Note 
the doctrine of immanence. “. .. the spiritually minded person spiritualizes temporal 
things and the temporal life, by nothing but by just seeing them in their most philosophic 
sense. He takes hold of the laws, finds his way into the inmost thoughts, follows after the 
spirit-force everywhere entempled, and puts the creation moving, at every turn, in the 
supreme order of Mind” (“In and By Things Temporal are Given Things Eternal,” p. 284). 
*, . . all the wisdom and character there may be in the Uncreated, will of course be 
entered somehow into the advancement of the created. . . . Of course he has not put his 
infinite quantities into every or any finite creature, but all the wisdom he has, all the 
goodness, all the privilege of nature that he has in himself, is just so far entered into his 
creature as it can be” (“Our Advantage in Being Finite,” p. 331). “We, as being finite, 
have our best enjoyment in the sense of progress. We advance in thought, we accumulate 
force, we run with large volume and momentum, as rivers fed by new and larger tributaries 
on their way to the sea. It is very difficult for us to conceive the Infinite being as existing in 
a way of eternally stationary completeness, without associating some concern lest he be 
staled in the exactly full orbed perfectness of his knowledge and power” (sbid., p. 333). 

# Thus even Bushnell preaches a sermon on “How to be a Christian in Trade” (op. cit., 
243 ff.), instancing a number of “Christian merchants,” British and American, and declar- 
ing that “profits are as truly earnings, as any of the fruits of hand labor.” The “supplies 
and comforts of the different regions must be gathered by the merchants, transported to the 
parts where they may be wanted, distributed into small parcels, and sold out to customers 
for use. . . . They do, in fact, a work very much like that of the rain, or the rain clouds, 
which instead of leaving the world to be watered by waterspouts falling here and there once 
in a thousand years, take up the water that is wanted in parts remote from the sea, carrying 
it off thither by their wind sails, and there, making small the drops for a gentle and general 
distribution, let it fall on the ground, sprinkling it all over.” Rainclouds, in fact, are “the 
merchants of the sky.” 

In the case of Beecher there is little question of direct European influence, but he was 
wonderfully adept at understanding the Zeitgeist. Phrenology apparently had some in- 
fluence upon his younger years, helping to offset the Calvinism of Andover; at Lane 
Theological Seminary he proved to be an advocatus diaboli; he read Scott, Byron, Burns; 
published as his first influential work the famous Lectures to Young Men (1844), which 
advocated all the economic virtues in the spirit of Samuel Smiles; then, in Brooklyn, swung 
into that vague, golden optimism, that union of “art” and “theology? which made him so 
powerful an influence. In the first series of Plymouth Pulpit: The Sermons of Henry Ward 
Beecher . . . (New York, 1869), one finds such characteristic passages as these: “I call 
the New Testament the Book of Joy. There is not in the world a book which is pervaded 
with such a spirit of exhilaration. Nowhere does it pour forth a melancholy strain.” 
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ity of theology behind him. On a lower level, the same religious 
expansiveness appeared among the innumerable religious prophets, 
sects, communities, and crazes of the period, a large number of 
which have their origins in Europe.®* Half social, half religious, 
these foreign transplantations added to the urge, the sense of divine 
guidance, the belief in the manifest destiny of American life. 

Here I must conclude, leaving most of the story untold. Even 
in the period I have been able to discuss a hundred questions arise. 
What new elements, for example, entered American education from 
European theories, half mystical, half realistic? How far was the 
American notion of nationalism strengthened by European his- 
torical theory of the progress sort? When did the Americans adopt 
the institutional economics of the mid-century? How far was the 
concept of the national state strengthened by the coming in of for- 
eigners and of foreign thought? In what degree was the woman’s 
rights movement dependent upon European ideas? Is the careless 
exploitation of national resources purely an American philosophy? 
What does the nineteenth-century concept of democracy owe to 


“The fountain and unfailing source of this sober exhilaration was found in the divine nature, 
as it had been revealed to the apostles.” God “penetrates and pervades the universe with 
his nature and with his disposition.” “He penetrates and pervades the world with more 
saving mercies than does the sun with particles of light and heat. He declares that this 
nature in himself is boundless; that this heart of mercy is inexhaustible; that this work of 
comfort is endless.” “. . . throughout the vast heaven, throughout time and the universe, 
the blood of the world comes from the heart of God. The mercies of the loving God throb 
everywhere—above and below, within and without, endless in circuits, vast in distribution, 
infinitely potential” (from “The God of Comfort,” pp. 13-27, preached September 27, 
1868), See also the sermon on “The Divine Influence on the Human Soul,” especially the 
conclusion. In “The Love of Money,” after castigating the usual vices of the money-mad, 
he concludes: “If God calls you to a way of making wealth, make it; but remember, do not 
love money. If God calls you to make wealth, do not make haste to be rich; be willing to 
wait... . Do not try to get rich quickly. There is no need of it” The clear implication 
that God is behind money-making of the right sort outweighs the italicized phrases. 

% See Ray Strachey’s absorbing Religions Fanaticism (London, 1928), especially chap. 
ii, “An Account of the Foreign Religious Sects in America in the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” The Mennonites, of course, date from the earlier period. George Rapp’s followers 
(Germans) settled Economy, Ohio, Rapp dying in 1847, but not before another German 
named Miiller had taken 250 Rappites from their allegiance. The Amana Society (Ebenezer, 
New York), dating from 1842-1846, was led by two Germans, Barbara Heinemann and 
Christian Metz. The Bishop Hill Commune (Swedes) came in 1846 under Eric Janson. 
The Russian Bruderhof Communities came in 1862. Ann Lee, an Englishwoman, founded 
the Shakers earlier, but they may fairly be counted among nineteenth-century phenomena. 
Of the Owenites and Fourierites I have already spoken. The Englishwoman, Frances Wright, 
who founded a community at Nashoba, Tennessee, cannot be overlooked, nor should the 
influence of Swedenborg on various spiritualistic movements. 
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Europe? These and similar problems readily occur. In post-revolu- 
tionary rationalism and in the dynamic concept of the universe I 
find two important poles from which European influences tended 
to emanate. I believe the influences I have sketched are of funda- 
mental importance to the historian of American culture. 
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I 


F IS safe to say that in no other city in this country, and in no 
other city in the world, with the possible exception of London, 
was sorrow at the death of Walt Whitman felt so deeply as in New 
York,” wrote the New York correspondent to The Literary World 
(Boston) in April, 1892. This statement is a reminder not only 
that Whitman had spent forty years of his life near the city, but also 
that even during the twenty years of his residence in Camden he had 
been in New York occasionally, and had maintained cordial rela- 
tions with a number of literary men there, even if “the New York 
crowd,” as he called the literati, did not consider him worthy of 
membership in their Authors’ Club.” 

“The New York crowd,” if one considers the whole period of 
Whitman’s life, was a varying quantity. At no time, indeed, was 
there entire unity. In the late 1850’s Whitman was identified with 
the Bohemians of Pfaff’s and of Henry Clapp’s Saturday Press; but 
at the same time Bayard Taylor, Edmund Clarence Stedman, and 
Richard Henry Stoddard were the nucleus of a quite distinct literary 
group.” There are a few names associated with each of the period- 
icals; and there are the newspaper men: Whitelaw Reid of the 
Tribune (with which George Ripley, Bayard Taylor, and William 
Winter were also at various times associated), Charles A. Dana of 
the Sun, and Julius Chambers of the Herald. Some of the men— 
Henry Mills Alden, William Dean Howells, and Charles Dudley 
Warner of Harpers and Edwin Lawrence Godkin of The Nation, 
for instance—were more closely identified with New England than 
with New York. 


1XXII, 126. 

* The question of whether Whitman was refused membership in the Club is presented 
in detail by Clara Barrus in Whitman and Burroughs, Comrades (Boston and New York, 
1931), pp. 235-239. 

*See William Winter, Old Friends (New York, 1914), p. 293. 
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Whitman’s relations with New York magazines, disregarding 
everything prior to 1855, began with his connection with the 
Saturday Press. The circulation of this weekly was probably not 
large. The editors were always hard-pressed for money, and the 
paper was finally discontinued for lack of funds.* But its literary 
importance has been attested by Howells, who had himself written 
for the paper before his first visit to New York in August, 1860: 


The young writers throughout the country were ambitious to be seen in 
it, and they gave their best to it; they gave literally, for the Saturday Press 
never paid in anything but hopes of paying, vaguer even than promises, 
It is not too much to say that it was very nearly as well for one to be 
accepted by the Press as to be accepted by the Adlantic, and for the time 
there was no other literary comparison.” 


Howells is also emphatic about the importance to Whitman’s reputa- 
tion of Clapp’s championship: 


The chief of these [the men befriended by Clapp] was Walt Whitman, 
who, when: the Saturday Press took it up, had as hopeless a cause with 
the critics on either side of the ocean as any man could have. It was not 
till long afterwards that his English admirers began to discover him, and 
to make his countrymen some noisy reproaches for ignoring him; they 
were wholly in the dark concerning him when the Saturday Press, which 
first stood his friend, and the young men whom the Press gathered about 
it, made him their cult.® 


The material by and on Whitman which appeared in the Press 
from December 24, 1859, when “A Child’s Reminiscence” (“Out of 
the Cradle Endlessly Rocking”) was published there, until Novem- 
ber 24, 1860, shows not only that the paper was open to Whitman, 
but that it tried definitely to promote his fame.” John Burroughs 
and no doubt many other young men made their first acquaintance 
with him through these pages. Nor were there lacking other 
periodicals in which there was a possibility that he would find hos- 
pitality. In a letter to Whitman on May 14, 1860, Henry Clapp ad- 
vised him to send copies of the Boston edition of Leaves of Grass to 


* Ferris ‘Greenslet, The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Boston and New York, 1908), 
p. 48. 

* Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New York, 1900), p. 70. 

° Ibid., pp. 73-74. 

Sce Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo G. Silver, 4 Child’s Reminiscence by Walt Whitman 
(University of Washington, 1930). 
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Vanity Fair, Momus, The Albion (of which William Winter was 
editor), The Day Book, The Journal of Commerce, and The 
Crayon. The notice which in due time appeared in The Crayon 
was, to be sure, scornful;® but at any rate he was not disregarded. 
Vanity Fair made no fewer than eleven references to Whitman from 
1860 to 1862. : 

Nor did Whitman’s recognition in periodicals die with these 
short-lived publications. During the next three decades he had 
important relations with three literary magazines second in rank 
only to The Atlantic: The Galaxy, Harpers New Monthly Mag- 
azine, and Scribner's Monthly (later The Century Magazine); and 
with four prominent weeklies: The Round Table, The Nation, The 
Independent, and The Critic. The Galaxy treated Whitman very 
generously, both as a contributor and as a subject for criticism, from 
1866 to 1871; and from 1865 to 1870 The Round Table and The 
Nation, though chary of praise and often very biting in comment, 
did not stint attention. ` In the seventies and eighties Harper’s was 
somewhat receptive; and from 1876 The Nation and The Inde- 
pendent both gave generous space to Whitman criticism, though the 
criticism was almost all adverse. From 1880 to the time of his death 
Whitman was well received by Scribner’s (The Century), and in the 
same period was definitely promoted by The Critic. The picture is 
not one of neglect (except, possibly, from about 1871 to 1875), or of 
persecution either, though many stupid and prejudiced comments 
were made, and probably some malicious ones. 


II 


The Galaxy, started in 1866 by William C. and Francis P. Church 
and absorbed by The Atlantic in 1878, gave at first some signs of a 
temper favorable to Whitman’s utterances. One of the principal 
early contributors was Eugene Benson, whose articles made a plea 
for a robust, independent American literature. In the first of these, 
“About the Literary Spirit,” he complained: 


... we have not men of letters with the literary spirit that dare make 
literature the expression of an abundant and varied life. If they have 
reacted against formality and hypocrisy, like Walt Whitman, like him, 


3 Horace L. Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1908), II, 375. 
°” VII, 211 (July, 1860). 
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also, they are devoid of the literary spirit; if they have the literary spirit 
they strike their roots too deep into the past, like Hawthorne, and they 
leave untouched the social facts about them.?° 


But in “Literature and the People,” published the next year,** Ben- 
son was more inclined to find virtue in Whitman, partly, no doubt, 
because Burroughs’s long article, “Walt Whitman and His Drum- 
Taps,” had appeared in The Galaxy meantime.” Writing of great 
men who had brought “literary emancipation and a national expres- 
sion” to their countries, he said: . 


We can honor Emerson; we can honor Parke Godwin; we can honor 
Henry Ward Beecher; we can honor Walt Whitman. Emerson in ethics; 
Godwin in journalism, and as a publicist of rare ability; Beecher in the 
pulpit; Whitman in poetry, yes, in poetry—have corrected us, moved us, 
liberated us,1% 


The same note was sounded by John Burroughs in April, 1868, in 
an article called “Before Genius.”** Later Benson was writing in 
“Democratic Deities”—with reference, doubtless, to Whitman’s so- 
cial essays, “Democracy” and “Personalism,” which had appeared in 
The Galaxy in December, 1867, and May, 1868—that Whitman was 
too much inclined to exalt the average.** After this there was no 
very significant reference to him until 1871, when, in an account 
of “An Evening With Swinburne,” “Lucy Fountain” devoted a 
column and a half to Swinburne’s praise of Whitman.*® The year 
1871, too, saw the last appearance of Whitman as a contributor, with 
his “O Star of France!”*7 There was no important mention of him 
in the years 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875. In February, 1876, Bur- 
roughs gave him a few lines (as he did in many of his essays) in 
“A Word or Two on Emerson”; in January, 1877, Joaquin Miller 
published his poem “To Walt Whitman,” with its plain reference 
to the recent controversy, started in England, over American neglect 
of the poet: 
“The Galaxy, I, 491 (July 15, 1866). 


HIN, 871-876 (April 15, 1867). uY, 421-426. 
11, 606-615 (Dec. 1, 1866). 2 VI, 661-665 (Nov., 1868). 
III, 875. 7 XIJ, 230-234 (Aug., 1871). 


“XI, 817 (June, 1871). The magazine had published three poems previously: “Carol 
of Harvest for 1867" (Sept, 1867), “Brother of All, with Generous Hand" (Jan., 1870), 
and “A Warble for Lilac-Time” (May, 1870). 
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O titan soul, ascend your starry steep 
On golden stair to gods and storied men! 
Ascend! nor care where thy traducers creep.1§ 


A review of Birds and Poets in July, 1877, speaks of Burroughs’s 
“characteristic rhapsody on Whitman” in that volume.’® So far as 
The Galaxy was concerned, Whitman had by this time become a 
figure of little consequence. 

The career of Whitman in The Galaxy was plainly promoted by 
Burroughs, who was a fairly frequent contributor to the magazine 
throughout its existence, and was perhaps made possible by an in- 
creased interest in him after the publication of O’Connor’s The 
Good Gray Poet (1866). In a letter to Myron Benton of August 26, 
1866, Burroughs wrote: “I am going to see what can be done with 
the Galaxy, though I have little hope of getting an article in it 
favorable to Walt.”*° But such an article appeared in December 
and no doubt paved the way for the acceptance of Whitman’s poems 
and prose articles. An important reference to the latter is found in 
a letter from Whitman to W. C. and F. P. Church of April 30, 1868. 
It proposes a third article, for the July issue, to be called “Orbic 
Literature.”** In recording the conversation about this letter, Horace 
Traubel reports himself as saying, “You found these three things 
responded to?”?? Whitman did not correct him, apparently, but as 
a matter of fact “Orbic Literature” did not appear. Perhaps the 
ironical comment in The Nation”? and the denunciation in The 
Round Table,** elicited by the two articles “Democracy” and “Per- 
sonalism”), discouraged the editors. There is nothing in The 
Galaxy the following year (1869) by Whitman, and no comment 
on him. As time went on, the magazine perhaps settled more surely 
into a reputable position, and though it had been willing to admit 
the rebellious, or even the bizarre, at first, it was eventually not 
easily to be distinguished from the other literary magazines, and 
not to be more easily approached. Edmund Clarence Stedman and 


= XXU, 29. 1 XXIV, 139. 

» Clara Barrus, The Life and Letters of John Burroughs (Boston and New York, 1925), 
I, 120. 

With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1914), I, 454. 

2 Ibid. 2 VI, 7-8 (Jan. 2, 1868). 

74 See letters from “Wayne,” VI, 413-414 (Dec. 21, 1867) and VII, 22-23 (Jan. rr, 
1868), and editorial comment in VII, 268 (April 25, 1868) and VII, 316 (May 16, 1868). 
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Bayard Taylor were interested in it, and the latter sold to it some of 
Lanier’s poems. Richard Grant White was a frequent contributor, 
and wrote many of the reviews, and his attitude toward Whitman 
was probably one of indifference or contempt.” 


MI 


Whitman was reported by Traubel as saying in 1888, in regard 
to a statement in Current Literature that all the magazines fought 
shy of W. W. except Harper’s, “That exception seems very funny. 
Harper’s is the great shyer. I have no doubt there is a standing order 
in the office: Don’t touch Walt Whitman: leave him alone.”*° 
Earlier in the same year he had said that five or six poems in suc- 
cession had been rejected “years ago.”?" The letters of rejection of 
manuscripts sent to Harper’s which he gave to Traubel, however, 
were only four in number, and bore dates of January 3, May 12, and 
-June 8, 1885, and September 20, 1886.2 Henry M. Alden, editor of 
Harper’s, was probably sincere in saying of “Fancies at the Nave- 
sink” that he did not think they would make “a favorable impression 
upon our readers—though they might upon a select few.”*® At any 
rate, Harper’s had tried Whitman, in March, 1884, with “With 
Husky-Haughty Lips, O Sea!” and in January, 1885, with “Of That 
Blithe Throat of Thine”; and years before (February and March, 
1874) had published “The Song of the Redwood-Tree” and the 
“Prayer of Columbus,” and in April, 1881, “Patrolling Barnegat.” 
These five poems constitute Whitman’s contributions to Harper’s, 
except for “Death’s Valley,” which appeared in the April issue, 1892. 

The critical references to Whitman in Harper’s are to be found 
chiefly in the departments of the “Easy Chair” and of the “Editor’s 
Study,” which were conducted by George William Curtis, Henry 
Mills Alden, William Dean Howells, and Charles Dudley Warner. 
The personal attitudes of a few men, therefore, are important. 


7 See his review of Swinburne’s Blake in The Galaxy, V, 792 (June, 1868). 

2 With Walt Whitman in Camden (Boston, 1906), I, 462. 

* Ibid., 1, 185. 

2 The last was a rejection of the prose War Memoranda, because “The Century Magazine 
has so strongly occupied this field that we do not wish to enter upon it” (zdid., II, 226). 
The other letters are as follows: rejection of “After the Supper and Talk” (ibid., I, 211); 
rejection of “Voice of the Rain” (idid., I, 28); rejection of “Fancies at the Navesink” 
(tbid., I, 61). 

2 With Walt Whitman in Camden, 1, 61. 
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George William Curtis was not an enthusiastic admirer of Whit- 
man’s work. He wrote to William Douglas O’Connor on October 
3, 1867: 

Well, I read your poet and his praises, and I mention him in places 
where his name was never heard, and I argue and assert, and defy, and 
declaim—and if I do not wholly convert myself, I do at least open some 
generous minds to consider. I watch the fight in England with curious 
interest.°° 


The editor of the “Easy Chair” had already proved himself interested 
and kindly by his comments in September, 1860, on Whitman’s poem 
on the visit of the Japanese princes, which he quoted freely and com- 
mended for the “fine and striking things” that were said, even though 
“the essential melody of song” was lacking,®** and by the notice of 
Drum-Taps in December, 1865, in which he gracefully refused to 
“argue the matter” or “express any opinion,” but quoted “O Cap- 
tain! My Captain!” and “Beat, Beat, Drums!”?? His later references 
include mention of the “good gray poet” in a list of “younger 
names” in literature in November, 1871, and a polite but firm protest 
in June, 1876, against the accusation of American neglect of Whit- 
man which had been made by Robert Buchanan and other English 
admirers. It is not surprising, after all, that Curtis, being so en- 
thusiastic about the last of Tennyson’s Idylls, which he thought 
struck “the highest and sweetest note in modern literature,”®* and 
about the “tearfully pathetic” qualities of Jean Ingelow’s poetry,** 
should have been no more enthusiastic about a barbaric yawp; or 
that, desiring that Americans should develop good manners and 
accepting emphatically the criterion of popular approval, he should 
have been dubious about Whitman’s merits. 

The “Editor’s Literary Record” is even less favorable. Its opin- 
ions may be attributed to Henry Mills Alden, a New Englander by 
birth and predilection. The only comment in this column on the 
Osgood edition of Leaves of Grass (1881) is that it is “a congeries 
of bizarre rhapsodies, that are neither sane verse nor intelligible 
prose.” In a review of Sidney Lanier’s The English Novel in 


2 Quoted by Bliss Perry in Walt Whitman (Boston and New York, 1906), p. 158. 
2 Harper’s, XXI, 555. 5 XXXII, 123-124. 
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October, 1883, there is a reference to the fact that the book refutes 
Walt Whitman’s and Zola’s theories of art,®* an indication that the 
poet’s name had come to be associated for better or worse with the 
new realism. The “Editor’s Study” in 1888, 1889, and 1891, con- 
ducted at this time by William Dean Howells, is rather more favor- 
able. There is an appreciative view of November Boughs in Feb- 
ruary, 1889,°" but the best that can be admitted in November, 1891, 
is “that he is now and again on the way to the way we should all like 
to find; but we know his way is not the way.” In these later years 
the most favorable comment that Whitman received in Harper's 
was by George Parsons Lathrop in an article called “The Literary 
Movement in New York.” Lathrop said in part: 


But of all the people with poetic voices who have lived on this populous 
island, Walt Whitman alone has attempted to reproduce its elements in 
a shape suggesting their mass and variety, and with a spirit responding 
to and interpreting them. ... The largeness of his grasp, and his purely 
native tone, will always serve to remind us of the radical course and the 
independent steps that must be taken befere this part of the world can 
have an adequate portrayal in poetry.%° 


After Whitman’s death there was no attempt at eulogy or criticism. 
The Alexander portrait is a frontispiece for the April issue, 1892, and 
Whitman’s own poem, “Death’s Valley,” is printed. 

The attitude of Harper’s is important in a study of Whitman’s 
reputation. The magazine did not have, especially at first, the irre- 
proachable literary connections and standing that The Atlantic en- 
joyed. In the early years the pages were filled with English material, 
and it was not until the middle seventies that the magazine took 
advantage of even so popular an American writer as Longfellow. 
Its importance lay in its wide circulation. As early as 1852 it was 
said to have 135,000 subscribers, whereas The Atlantic claimed only 
30,000 in 1859. Whitman fared better as a contributor in Harper’s 
than in The Atlantic, but slightly better in quantity of criticism in 
The Atlantic.*° Critical omissions in Harpers do not seem sig- 
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nificant, however, since the tone of the magazine was less literary 
than that of The Atlantic and there were far fewer reviews and 
critical articles. The only definitely hostile comment in Harper’s 
is that on the 188x edition. Very apparently, however, Whitman 
was by no means “accepted” by this publication. 


IV 


Scribner's Monthly, which entered** the field much later than 
Harper’s, was on the whole more favorable than the latter to the 
development of Whitman’s fame. While maintaining a good lit- 
erary standard, chiefly, perhaps, because of the taste and judgment 
of Richard Watson Gilder, associate editor from 1870 to 1881, and 
editor from 1881 to 1909, it was fairly receptive to young and little 
known writers. The policy of the magazine is indicated by the fact 
that when in 1879 a St. Louis paper published an interview with 
Whitman in which he was quoted as speaking of the neglect of 
younger writers by the magazines, Robert Underwood Johnson, of 
the Scribner's Monthly staff, wrote asking him to name these neg- 
lected writers so that he might solicit contributions.* 

More than most magazines, Scribner’s Monthly reflected in the 
seventies the personal views of the editor, Josiah Gilbert Holland, 
for he wrote “Topics of the Time” for the first eleven years of the 
mdgazine’s existence. The New York Evening Post stated at his 
death that no literary man in America was so accurately fitted for 
the precise work of developing a great popular magazine, for “He 
had the immense advantage of keeping on a plane of thought just 
above that of a vast multitude of readers, each one of whom he could 
touch with his hand and raise a little upward.”** That Holland did 
not consider Whitman uplifting is evident from comments both in 
the magazine itself** and in his correspondence. Johnson states that 
Dr. Holiand’s opposition to Whitman, of which Johnson, like every 
one else, was aware, did not keep him from accepting one or two 
of his poems for the magazine;*® but if poems were accepted they 
were not printed. The first contribution from Whitman to appear 


“1870. In Nov, 1881, it became The Century Magazine. 
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in Scribner’s Monthly (then The Century) was in February, 1887, 
when Gilder was editor. Whitman himself told of having been 
advised by John Swinton to offer a poem to Scribner’s Monthly, and 
of having been rejected “with a note of the most offensive character,” 
which he destroyed.*® It was only by persuading Holland that his 
paper would be judicial and that no review of American poets could 
ignore a man who had made himself so much talked of at home 
and abroad that Edmund Clarence Stedman was able to get his 
permission to include Whitman in the series of articles on American 
poets that he was doing for Seribner’s Monthly in 1880.*" In regard 
to Stedman’s proposed paper, Holland wrote to Gilder: 


I have read Stedman’s paper. His treatment of Whitman’s indecency 
is excellent, and the old wretch can no longer defend it. Without any 
plea for morality and purely on artistic grounds, he demolishes all the 
old man’s defenses and leaves him without any apology for adhering to 
his early smut. I shall find no fault with the rest. That is, I do not 
criticize it, though I cannot help feeling that Whitman does not in any 
measure deserve the great attention we are giving him. He has not 
enriched American literature with any such congruous material as will 
enter into it and become a portion of the common stock appropriated by 
the public taste or the public need. You might strike out of existence all 
he has written, and the world would not be consciously poorer. . . . His 
art is a monster or a bastard, and will have no progeny. I am only 
troubled—in regard to this paper—by the thought that we are helping to 
bolster a reputation that has no legitimate basis on which to stand. A 
good brain with all its energies wasted on a style so irredeemably vicious 
that no man can ever imitate it without disgrace—that is Walt Whitman 
to me.*® 


Holland had reason to be disturbed about the possible effect of 
the paper, for it was widely commented upon when it appeared in 
November, 1880.*® In spite of its reservations, it was the strongest 
indorsement of Whitman that had appeared in an American mag- 
azine. Stedman’s nervousness about the undertaking and anxiety to 
justify himself to his friends are a revelation of the status of Whit- 
man at the time. Stedman wrote to Gilder on July 1, 1880, that he 
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was “skirmishing zz re Whitman”; and after referring to recent sus- 
pected activities in The Californian of the “Junta,” as he called 
William Douglas O’Connor and the rest of Whitman’s too staunch 
admirers, he ended on the note of apology and resolution: 


Never mind, I cannot leave out of my book a poet who is extolled by 
O’Connor, Emerson, Conway, Burroughs, Swinton, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Buchanan, Dowden, Linton, Clive—but the line stretches out “to the 
crack of doom.” I shall write honestly and appreciatively, but judicially, 
and take whatever results with a clear conscience.®° 


He wrote to George William Curtis on July 16: “I am wrestling 
with Whitman. Somehow, reading closely a writer of any parts, 
and no matter how he has irritated me, I always find an immense 
amount of good in him.”*? And he addressed Richard Grant White 
on July 18 in a similar vein: 

Now I have to write upon Whitman... Cant ignore him—too 
widely known here and abroad. Shall write the first judicial article, also, 
in re Whitman. Shall castigate him for affectation and humbug in his 
life, manners, style; but fully recognize his lyrical and descriptive genius. 
You are not aware that he has, in the course of years, become an artist in 
his irregular verse. Just glance at his “Captain! O my Captain!” [sic] and 
at “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” and you will find something to 
astonish you. The latter long lyric is a wonderful affair, me judice.5* 


A letter to Thomas Bailey Aldrich on November 22, 1880, shows the 
same desire to conciliate hostile opinion toward Whitman and to- 
ward himself as a champion.*® There is a clear view in such cor- 
respondence not so much of Stedman’s own attitude as of that of 
prominent literary men and of the entire literary world. 

That Whitman’s friends attached great importance to Stedman’s 
generally favorable treatment of him in his Scribner's Monthly 
article is shown by a comment of William Sloane Kennedy in a 
letter written to Whitman on January 20, 1881, shortly after the 
criticism appeared. “I heartily congratulate you, dear friend,” he 
wrote, “that at last you are having justice done you (in some degree) 
by the literary class of this country.”’* Stedman’s friendship with 
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other respected literary men was close, and his own reputation 
irreproachable. It is probably no mere coincidence that in 1881, 
only six months after the appearance of Stedman’s article, Osgood 
and Company of Boston offered to become the publishers of Leaves 
of Grass on the usual terms. 

Stedman’s temerity persisted, in spite of misgivings, which prob- 
ably grew less as the years passed. The Scribner’s Monthly essay was 
of course included in his Poets of America (1885), in other parts of 
which there are a number of incidental references to Whitman. 
Stedman gave him thirteen pages in Volume VII of his Library of 
American Literature (1889). And in his lectures at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1891 on “The Nature and Elements of Poetry” (pub- 
lished in The Century in 1892 and in the same year in book form), 
he gave Whitman respectful attention and praise. His interest 
accounts for no fewer than seven references to Whitman in Serib- 
ners Monthly (or The Century). These include his essays on 
“Poetry in America” (October, 1881), on “Emerson” (April, 1883), 
and on “The Twilight of the Poets” (September, 1885), as well as 
a review of the Stedman and Hutchinson anthology (June, 1889) by 
Henry A. Beers.”® 

To the influence of Gilder may be attributed the acceptance of 
contributions by Whitman: “Father Taylor and Oratory” (February, 
1887) and “Army Hospitals and Cases” (October, 1888); and the 
poems, “Twilight,” “Old Age’s Lambent Peaks,” “My 71st Year,” 
“Old Age’s Ship and Crafty Death’s” (printed respectively in De- 
cember, 1887; October, 1888; November, 1889; and February, 1890). 
Whitman himself judged Gilder’s attitude thus: “Gilder is much the 
same as Stedman: is friendly, listens to me, admits my measure—yet 
looks with distrust on all the claims of my friends, especially at the 
fund from abroad, of which he said once to Talcott Williams or 
Tom Donaldson: “That galls me—I can’t get over it. ”5® There is 
no doubt that Gilder regarded Whitman with some personal dis- 
approval." But he gave Whitman a rare sort of praise in commend- 
ing the form of his work on an important public occasion—the 
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birthday dinner given for Whitman in Camden in May, 1889; and 
he confirmed this opinion in 1906.°° 

Another personal association which appears in the pages of 
Scribner's Monthly is the friendship of Burroughs, which made itself 
felt in every magazine to which he had access. An early comment 
on Whitman in Scribner’s Monthly occurs in Burroughs’s essay, “The 
Birds of the Poets,” in September, 1873; and again in his “Nature 
and the Poets,” in December, 1879, Whitman receives appreciative 
comment. Reviews of Burroughs’s Winter Sunshine and Birds and 
Poets, both of which contained Whitman essays, and an article on 
Burroughs in January, 1877, all give sympathetic discussion of Whit- 
man.°® Of course, not only the influence of Burroughs but of the 
reviewer is at work hete, for the books in which Burroughs discussed 
Whitman were often reviewed without reference to what was prob- 
ably regarded as an eccentric admiration for the poet, and often the 
comment was slighting. 

Whitman was not always fortunate in his friendships. It might 
be argued that the championship of O’Connor did him at times more 
harm than good. With some persons Swinburne’s or Oscar Wilde’s 
admiration, real or supposed, must have been a grave handicap. 
But Burroughs and Stedman were thoroughly respected. So was 
Gilder. And so, ironically enough, Scribner’s did promote the rep- 
utation of the man whose work Holland had deplored. One may 
assume that into 125,000 homes at least there went a picture of Whit- 
man which was not that of a monster. But on his death there was 
no eulogistic or critical article. It must have been thought that 
Stedman twelve years before had spoken strongly enough and for 
all time. 

V 

The weekly or bi-weekly periodicals provide a different view of 
Whitman from that which is to be gained in the monthly magazines. 
There are some reviews of his work, but the material which is most 
revealing in a study of his reputation consists of personal items, 
letters from subscribers, and editorials which indicate whether at 
any certain time he was regarded as an important or a notorious 
figure in the literary world. 
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The Round Table lasted but a short time (1863-1869), but it 
seems to have been one of the best weeklies of its day. It is sig- 
nificant for the present study that the periodical adopted an attitude 
of disapproval toward Clapp and his Bohemia, and that Clapp re- 
taliated with slurs upon Stedman and Stoddard, who were associated 
with The Round Table. The attention given Whitman by the 
periodical was considerable. In four years (1865-1868) there were 
at least twenty-six items on him, including two long reviews, one 
of Drum-Taps by William Dean Howells and one of The Good 
Gray Poet by R. H. Stoddard. Like The Galaxy, The Round Table 
was clamoring for an independent American literature and might 
therefore have been expected to be somewhat favorable to Whitman, 
but such was not the case. On November 4, 1865, the paper an- 
nounced: 


Mr. Walter Whitman, better known as Walt Whitman, the author of 
that singular production, “Leaves of Grass,” will soon bring out a second 
and much smaller work, “Drum Taps,” written in the same uncouth and 
lumbering but strikingly idiomatic style.5* 


The next week William Dean Howells in his review of the book 
passed the verdict that Whitman’s lawlessness was not the form 
which the unconscious poetry of American life would take, since 
even the rudest people had sought artistic expression and his method 
was “unspeakably inartistic.” With fine patriotism, Howells con- 
tinued: 


Is it not more probable that, if the passional principle of American life 
= could find utterance, it would choose the highest, least dubious, most 
articulate speech? Could the finest, most shapely expression be too good 
for it? 


Later in his review Howells remarked: 


There were reasons in the preponderant beastliness of that book why a 
decent public should reject it; but now the poet has cleansed the old 
channels of their filth, and pours through them a stream of blameless 
purity, and the public has again to decide, and this time more directly, 
on the question of his poethood. 
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The moral issue was on the verge of a resurrection, however, an 
event which was given ample advertisement by O’Connor’s pam- 
phlet, The Good Gray Poet, reviewed by Stoddard in The Round 
Table on January 20, 1866.°° The ridicule in this article was directed 
at O’Connor rather than at Whitman, but Stoddard left no doubt 
of his objection to the “rank odor” of the Leaves. This review was 
the beginning of a sharp controversy in which Charles Lanman and 
O’Connor, who delighted in battles of words, were involved.** 

An even sharper controversy ran through three issues of The 
Round Table the next year. A slight reference to Whitman’s “To a 
Common Prostitute” by “C” was objected to at length by O’Connor, 
who was answered in turn, ironically, by “C.”* In such bickerings 
one sees that Whitman suffered from his friends. They kept him in 
the limelight, but may well have increased, rather than diminished, 
the feeling against him. At the end of the year, a more dignified 
discussion occurred as a result of Whitman’s article in The Galaxy 
on “Democracy.” This began with an editorial headed “Walt Whit- 
man’s Utopia,” in which there was skeptical, but not unsympathetic 
or contemptuous, discussion of the essay as a reply to Carlyle’s 
“Shooting Niagara.” There were some facetious remarks about the 
“antagonizing rhapsodists,” of whom “Mr. Whitman is by all odds 
the more incomprehensible.”** But vigorous denunciation of Whit- 
man’s political and social creed, as expressed in these Galaxy essays— 
as well as of the naturalism of his verse and the bigotry of his atti- 
tude toward other writers—came in two letters by “Wayne” on De- 
cember 21, 1867, and January 11, 1868. The correspondent con- 
demned Whitman’s democracy as “extravagant and sentimental,” 
nothing but “gabble and platitudes.”®* Such writing insured atten- 
tion for the Galaxy article on “Personalism,” which appeared in 
April and elicited this comment from The Round Table: 


The paper which will probably attract most notice is the second of 
Walt Whitman’s remarkable yawps, entitled this time Personalism, and 
apparently a sequel to his former article about democracy, which it sur- 
passes, if possible, in incoherency and bombastic unreason.®* 
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To some extent the attitude of The Round Table toward Whit- 
man was conditioned by the development of his reputation in Eng- 
land from 1866 to 1869. The English enthusiasm which preceded 
and followed the publication of the Rossetti edition of Leaves of 
Grass was early reflected in this alert American periodical. In the 
“Correspondence from London” in the issue of March 17, 1866, 
M. D. C. (Moncure Daniel Conway) spoke of the wide extension of 
Whitman’s fame. On May 25, 1867, The Round Table announced 
that Swinburne’s forthcoming essay on Blake would contain a chap- 
ter in criticism of Whitman. On October 12 this essay, as well as a 
favorable comment on Whitman in The Saturday Review (Lon- 
don), was again referred to in The Round Table with the remark: 
No man, the proverb says, is a prophet in his own country, and literary 
reputations seldom begin at home. Walt Whitman may yet dawn upon 
us from across the ocean in a blaze of literary splendor that may make a 
great many folk rub their eyes and wonder that they had been so long 
blind to so much excellence. And the praise is likely to be as excessive as 
the blame. Posterity will probably settle his true rank. Our poetry is yet 
in its infancy and Whitman is perhaps the Ennius who precedes our 
coming Virgil.®® 


On November 2 The Round Table noted Robert Buchanan’s eulogy 
of Whitman in The Broadway Magazine for November and re- 
marked that “in common with almost every late English writer on 
Walt Whitman’s poems, Mr. Buchanan praises them warmly for 
qualities which have hitherto, by the majority of American critics, 
been. considered the reverse of commendable.” These comments 
show the attitude of mingled respect, surprise, and slight resentment 
with which Americans received the English vogue of Whitman in 
its first acute stage. 

Some notice was necessarily taken of the English reviews of the 
Rossetti edition of Leaves of Grass. The Round Table on April 25, 
1868, in commenting on an enthusiastic review of Whitman’s work 
by John Camden Hotten in The Academia, an English educational 
journal, found it “somewhat odd” that a country whose literature 
was “the most fastidious in the world” had given “the most unconven- 
tional and unkempt of poets” his strongest indorsement. “Perhaps,” 
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the writer added, offering an explanation that was to be used again 
and again by American critics who could not be pleased with Eng- 
lish judgments: “Perhaps it is a disgustful reaction from the very 
artificiality of their native poets that has forced from English critics 
the cry of delight over the lusty nature that Whitman sings and 
celebrates.”™ is 

The lack of American enthusiasm shown in these notices was 
accompanied by a vagueness about the author’s work which is rather 
surprising in the light of so much comment. On October 27, 1866, 
it was announced that Whitman was “preparing something for the 
press, either a new poem or a new edition-of his old poems, or 
perhaps both”; on December 15 of the same year it was announced 
that Burroughs was to have a book on Walt Whitman; on March - 
21, 1868, the statement was made that Whitman had nearly com- 
pleted a final edition of his poems, in which “he [had] practically 
carried out a long-nourished design of depicting the religious 
element in the character and personality which is considered by him 
necessary to the completeness of his work”; and again on November 
4, 1868, there was a similar statement, with the further notice that he 
had written Democratic Vistas and some papers for the London 
magazines.” The first two announcements refer to the 1867 edition 
of Leaves of Grass, and to Burroughs’s Notes on Walt Whitman as 
Poet and Person, which were never reviewed in The Round Table, 
however; the others seem to refer to a project which was not com- 
pleted until the publication of the 1871 edition of Leaves of Grass. 
Indefinite notices of this sort, inspired, probably, by Whitman him- 
self, were not usual among literary men, and were possible only 
because he was his own publisher and his own promoter, and not 
always a well-advised one. If Whitman did not resent misunder- 
standing or opposition, however, but only lack of attention, he had 
no cause to complain of The Round Table. 


VI 


In commenting on Whitman and his recent critics shortly after 
the poet’s death, John Burroughs stated that T'he Nation had always 


been hostile to Whitman.’* Examination of the magazine verifies 
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this statement. From Henry James’s scathing review of Drum-Taps 
on November 16, 1865, to Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s article 
on April 7, 1892, in which he more than implied that Whitman’s 
physical collapse had been due to dissipation, there is scarcely a 
favorable sentence about Whitman. Besides Drum-Taps, the Whit- 
man books reviewed are The Good Gray Poet, the 1881 edition of 
Leaves of Grass, Bucke’s biography of Whitman, and November 
Boughs."* These reviews are vigorous and often intelligent, if 
severe; nor do they necessarily show a special grudge against Whit- 
man, for The Nation was no respecter of literary persons and at 
various times was sharp in its strictures upon Sidney Lanier, Bayard 
Taylor, Bret Harte, and Joaquin Miller. Still, none of these received 
such attacks as did Whitman. In 1868 The Nation was able to be 
not too unpleasantly patronizing: 


Although, as men and women have for some centuries agreed to talk to 
each other, orally and in print, Mr. Whitman is to be called indecent in 
speech; and although, as able men have for all these centuries been talking 
to us for the common benefit, one would say that he lacks a pinch or so 
of brains; and although it may be said that in his poems he as an artist 
leads a very intermittent life, and is generally non-existent, still there is 
this to be said of him, that he has so heartily and honestly, with such belief 
in it and such love for it, “sounded his barbaric yawp,” as he happily 
phrases it, in behalf of the greatness of mere manhood and the consequent 
perfect equality of every man with every other, that he may very well be 
honored as a preacher of democracy—democracy in its wider, human- 
itarlan sense—as it is perhaps to exist in “these States.” For the poet of 
democracy we, for our own part, feel as if we should have to wait, and, 
thinking of what poetry is, we feel as if we should wait willingly. What 
Mr. Whitman wants when he speaks of an American literature we can 
easily understand, and to a certain extent we can join with him in the 
desire for its coming.” 


As late as 1876 a writer in The Nation could ignorantly or wilfully 
refer to Leaves of Grass as “Blades of Grass.”"® But after the Os- 
good edition there was no doubt about what Whitman stood for or 
what The Nation thought of it. 


"I, 148-119 (Jan. 25, 1866); XXXIII, 476-477 (Dec. 15, 1881); XXXVII, 84 (July 26, 
1883); XLVII, 502 (Dec. 20, 1888). 
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That the attitude of The Nation was recognized as over-sharp is 
suggested by a letter from Mrs. Lanier, which appeared on August 
30, 1883, under the heading “Sidney Lanier’s Judgment of Walt 
Whitman.” Mrs. Lanier explains that in the correction of proofs 
of her late husband’s The English Novel, Dr. William Hand Browne, 
of Johns Hopkins, had deleted a passage which she thought, in 
justice to Whitman, should stand. The passage as quoted is: 


But let me first carefully disclaim and condemn all that flippant and 
sneering tone which dominates so many discussions of Whitman. While 
I differ from him utterly as to every principle of artistic procedure; while 
he seems to me the most stupendously mistaken man in all history as to 
what constitutes true democracy and the true advance of art and man; 
while I am immeasurably shocked at the sweeping invasions of those 
reserves which depend on the very personality I have so much insisted 
upon, and which the whole consensus of the ages has considered more 
and more sacred with every year of growth, in delicacy; yet, after all these 
prodigious allowances, I owe some keen delights to a certain combination 
of bigness and naiveté which make some of Whitman’s passages so strong 
and taking: and indeed, on the one occasion when he has abandoned his 
theory of formlessness and written in form, he has made ‘My Captain, 
O my Captain,’ surely one of the most tender and beautiful poems in any 
language.”* 


The first sentence of the quoted passage might so easily be applied 
to a review of Bucke’s Whitman which had appeared in The Nation 
the week before that it seems plausible that this review had inspired 
Mrs. Lanier’s letter. It began, “This is an unadulterated eulogy by 
a man of very little culture or critical ability; and there is not much 
in it that was not better said by Mr. Burroughs a dozen or more 
years ago”; referred to “a long and amusingly vehement letter by 
Mr. W. D. O’Connor that enlivens his otherwise dull pages im- 
mensely”; and continued with an unflattering account of Whitman’s 
“idle and dissipated” early life and his Leaves."® 

The Nation took a high moral tone in its discussions of literature. 
There is righteous indignation in the comments on Swinburne, 
Wilde, and Zola, with each of whom, at one time or another, Whit- 
man’s name was linked.”® In the review of Herbert Gilchrist’s life 


™ XXXVII, 183 (Aug. 30, 1883). 8 XXXVII, 84 (July 26, 1883). 
Mentioned in connection with Swinburne in XXVII, 45 (July 18, 1878); with Wilde 
in XXXIV, 28-29 (Jan. 12, 1882); with Zola in XXXVII, 55-56 (July 19, 1883). 
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of Anne Gilchrist, the writer tried to explain the lady’s champion- 
ship of Whitman by pointing out 


that she had completed her husband’s Life of Blake . . . years before, and 
had consequently long been familiar with erratic notions upon delicate 
subjects; and doubtless, too, the peculiar moral prepossessions of the 
aesthetic group to which she was so nearly allied in culture, counted in 
her judgment upon the tabooed portion of Walt Whitman’s works.®° 


The Nation was never tired of noting in Whitman the lack of ideal 
love. When, however, as in November Boughs, there was nothing 
morally objectionable, the reviewer resorted to a personal slur and 
reproached the poet for a lack of cheer in the face of death.** 

Several Nation comments indicate that the irritability of the 
reviewers was aggravated by the activities of Whitman’s disciples. 
In 1866 O’Connor’s exaggerated praise in The Good Gray Poet was 
a subject for irony.°” The treatment of the principal character 
(Walt Whitman idealized and only very thinly disguised) in 
O’Connor’s story “The Carpenter,” published in Putnam’s Monthly 
in 1867, was “disgusting” to The Nation. Bucke’s adulation fifteen 
years later was no less offensive. Conversely, there was praise for 
the “temperate” article by William Michael Rossetti in the London 
Chronicle in 1867°* and for Stevenson’s Whitman essay in 1878. 

Because the time covered is longer, a chronological study of the 
magazine is more revealing than a study of The Round Table. In 
the sixties there were somewhat fewer notes than in The Round 
Table for the same period—a fact which shows, perhaps, a tendency 
to regard Whitman more strictly as a literary figure, not merely as 
good copy. During 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875 there was little com- 
ment on Whitman, but the year 1876 started (January 13) with a 
commendation of Peter Bayne’s sensational article on Whitman, and 
comments were thereafter fairly regular to the end of his life. All 
in all, the influence upon the public attitude toward Whitman must 
have been considerable, for Godkin’s Nation was respected and had 
the reputation of being a liberal and fearless paper. 

XLIV, 476 (June 2, 1887). 
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The circulation of The Independent was larger than that of The 
Nation, and its influence was therefore wider. Its moral tone could 
be no less impeccable, since it was definitely a religious paper. 
There seems to be less venom in the comments on Whitman, though 
the drift, particularly in the later years, is toward complete rejection. 
The Independent complained on March 30, 1876, “Walt Whitman’s 
friends contrive to keep his name in the papers constantly.” But 
there is in the weekly itself a very large number of comments in 
1876, In an editorial on May 4 headed “Pauper Poets,” The Inde- 
pendent declared that Whitman “had shown a remarkable faculty, 
for a poet, of making himself perfectly comfortable,” and that there 
was no reason why he, more than another, should be exempt from 
economic responsibilities.°* On June 29 Charles F. Richardson at- 
tempted to evaluate Whitman’s poetry, without consideration of his 
hospital work, generosity, poverty, uncouth attire, or other irrelevant 
matters that were apt to complicate discussion.’ Though he found 
much to condemn he acknowledged some artistry in the work. 

But here, as in so many other places, the Osgood edition roused 
moral indignation afresh. The Independent review on December 
29, 1881, commented upon the aesthetic features of Leaves of Grass, 
its sources, its rhythm, its diction, but put most emphasis upon 
its “nudity,” and ended: “Shame on the publisher who is sending 
them with his imprint to unsuspecting American homes.”®® The 
following week (January 12, 1882) an editorial, “Pudency in Liter- 
ature,” found “the root of the trouble” in “the realistic tendency in 
art and the materialistic tendency in philosophy,” and mentioned in 
this connection Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, and Wilde.®® In a re- 
view of Stedman’s Poets of America (November 19, 1885) there was 
again a reference to Whitman’s connection with “the recently dis- 
puted merits of realism.”®° This association of Whitman with the 
realists, together with the fervor of disciples, conditioned the attitude 
of The Independent as it did that of The Nation. There was also 
the same pained or scornful surprise at English admiration. Writing 

88 XXVIII, 1r. XXVIII, 14. 
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of “Poetical Fads” on September 6, 1888, a writer whom Whitman 
believed to be Stoddard’? stated: 


It is curious the veneration in which this man’s works are held in Eng- 
land, and the reflected glory they obtain in this country on that account. 
There may be something interesting and venerable in Whitman’s per- 
sonality as there is, undoubtedly, something pathetic in his poverty; but _ 
we have always failed to comprehend the interest in his poetry .. . that 

Lord Tennyson and others have frequently manifested.** 


After this there were several chances for The Independent to 
register its disapproval. A very short notice of November Boughs 
hinted at another matter which rankled, Whitman’s real or supposed 
contempt for the recognized literati.°* In the same year (February 
16, 1888) The Independent had commented on Ernest Rhys’s re- 
marks on Whitman in his talk on “The New Poetry” at the Nine- 
teenth Century Club: 


We agree with him in thinking that a great poet must be a poet of the 
people and must have sympathies as broad, as free, and as simple as 
Nature. But we part company with him when he asserts that Walt 
Whitman has these, qualifications pre-eminently, and that the spirit of 
“Leaves of Grass” is the spirit that is to animate the new poet. It was 
this essentially weak part of the paper that Mr. Rhys’s opponents com- 
bated.°* 


The short review of Good-Bye my Fancy damned with pity: “His 
latest book does not challenge criticism; it is evidently the work of 
a mind sorely diseased, worn out indeed. . . . So far as what pur- 
ports to be literature is concerned here is the end of a wasted life.”®® 
The article which appeared at Whitman’s death (probably by the 
same hand as the Independent review of the 1881 edition, since the 
points made are the same and whole sentences are repeated) de- 
clared: “He outlived his fame, and will never recover his reputation; 
because he had in him no music, no imagination, no delicacy of 
sentiment, and was but the voice of one bawling in the wilderness, 
with nothing to say to the listener.”®® 

Lanier, musical and chaste, had been The Independent’s chosen 
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poet. To Whitman was accorded almost no praise and scant justice. 
Richardson’s article in 1876 seemed an attempt at fair evaluation, 
but the unexpurgated Leaves in 1881 once more upset the apple cart, 
and the reviewers and editorial writers spent most of their energy 
in insinuating and reviling. 


VII 


After a consideration of the attitude of harsh condemnation ex- 
pressed by The Nation and The Independent, it is interesting to find 
that there was a weekly—a strictly literary review—which, in the 
eighties, not only accepted many contributions from Whitman but 
in its criticisms treated him with uniform respect and enthusiasm. 
The paper was The Critic, and it was edited by no less reputable 
persons than J. B. and J. L. Gilder, brother and sister of Richard 
Watson Gilder. 

Whitman, grown querulous in his old age, remarked to Traubel 
in 1888, “I think The Critic is rather doubtful of me if not actually 
adverse—seems to delight to quote this squid and that making light 
of my work.”®* And at another time he said of the editors of The 
Critic, “Theirs is rather a hectic flush of admiration.’®* - But it 
would seem to have been ungrateful to complain of a flush that 
inspired more than one hundred and sixty appearances of Whitman’s 
name in the Critic pages in twelve years. Certainly no other writer 
received an equal amount of attention in this paper, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any American had ever received more attention in a 
single periodical in the same length of time. The Critic offers the 
best available evidence that Whitman did at last “arrive.” 

There are several indications that The Critic in its very first year 
set out to promote Whitman, or perhaps more accurately, to trade 
upon his name for the advertisement of a new publication. In the 
advertisements of the magazine in the second volume (1882), Whit- 
man’s name is second on the list of “actual contributors,” which in- 
cludes such persons as Stedman, Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, Bur- 
roughs, R. W. Gilder, and Joel Chandler Harris. The leading article 
in the second number of the review (January 29, 1881) was the 
first of a series of papers by Whitman called “How I Get Around at 
Sixty and Take Notes.” There were five more prose contributions 
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in this year and six in the following year; and several of these were 
included in the volume Essays from the Critic, issued in May, 1882, 
and widely noticed and commended. ` 

The time of the beginning of Whitman’s career in The Critic is 
important. It was before Osgood had approached him on the sub- 
ject of bringing out an edition of Leaves of Grass. Unless the 
Gilders had an altruistic interest in getting Whitman before the 
public or were actuated by personal regard for the poet—and 
these could hardly have been the only motives—he must have 
been recognized by this time, at least by literary people, as a 
figure of consequence. Such a status can be explained by the com- 
ment created in 1876 by the English subscription; or more directly, 
perhaps, by Stedman’s paper on Whitman in Scribner’s for Novem- 
ber, 1880. It would seem that the Gilders realized, very possibly 
on Stedman’s recommendation, that Whitman’s value was bound 
to increase and were glad to take advantage of rising stock. At any 
rate, they lost no opportunity to introduce Whitman’s name. They 
gave notice on August 13, 1881, of the forthcoming Leaves of 
Grass; they reviewed it with marked enthusiasm on November 5, 
with no more than a glance at the “grossnesses” of the book which 
bothered other reviewers.°® They announced on December 3 a 
second edition of Leaves of Grass; in their notice of Essays from the 
Critic on May 20, 1882, they placed Whitman’s name first among 
“the best-known names on the title-page”; on June 3 they registered 
their disapproval of the threat of suppression of Leaves of Grass in 
an editorial headed “The Massachusetts Dogberry,” and in the same 
issue they quoted The Philadelphia Press and The Springfield Re- 
publican as champions of Whitman; on September 3 they quoted, in 
Whitman’s favor, from “The Morally Objectionable in Literature,” 
an essay by O. B. Frothingham in the October North American Re- 
view; on October 7 they commented on an incident in connection 
with Whitman’s change of publishers.°°° They called attention 
several times to foreign regard for Whitman. 

Nor did their paper show any great lapse of interest with the 
passing years. There were fewer comments in some years than in 
others, presumably because there were fewer things to comment on, 
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but thirty items in 1887 and twenty-eight in 1892 are impressive. 
Every publication by or on Whitman until the time of his death 
(Specimen Days and Collect, Bucke’s Walt Whitman, November 
Boughs, Good-Bye my Fancy, Goulds Gems from Walt Whitman) 
received extensive and favorable comment. The editors of The 
Critic admitted his lack of popularity, even, perhaps, took some satis- 
faction in it, as showing their own superior taste. In the review of 
Sidney Lanier’s The English Novel, the writer commented, “Mr. 
Lanier speaks of Whitman’s disciples, as if the evil of Whitman 
were spreading abroad; but as a matter of fact, who and where are 
these disciples?”?°* This review, in which nearly an entire column 
of the column and a half is devoted to a controversion of Lanier’s 
attitude toward Whitman (whereas the same book had been re- 
viewed in The Nation and The Independent with no mention of 
Whitman) is only one of many examples of an evident desire to 
seize every chance to speak a word in his favor. William Sloane 
Kennedy, whose unqualified admiration of Whitman has since be- 
come better known than it was at that time, had a chance to get in 
a few words in “The Obsolescence of Barrel-Organ Poetry,” and 
again in “The Precession of the Poets.”4°* Many instances might 
be cited of notices of foreign criticisms and translations, lectures, 
birthday celebrations, subscriptions, gifts, and personal matters. 
Some response from Critic readers is indicated in queries about 
Whitman in the “Free Parliament” column. It is notable that in 
the voting conducted by The Critic in 1884 for “forty immortals” 
for a hypothetical American Academy, Whitman was twentieth in 
the list, with seventy-six votes. 

There is some indication, with the passing years, of a little more 
caution in criticism than had characterized the first notices, or of 
some weariness at the persistent agitation of disciples, particularly the 
English.*°* But the reviews of Whitman’s last books were full of 
praise. That of November Boughs stands in marked contrast to the 
slighting review of the same work in The Independent. The re- 
viewer for The Critic declared, “Sap at seventy is seldom so affluent 
as it is in this striking volume, binding-up the life-long thoughts 
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of a revolutionist in verse, an evolutionist in belief; and it runs up 
and along these “November Boughs’ with a great urge and palpita- 
tion that expands and freights them to bursting.”*°* The review of 
Good-Bye my Fancy maintains the note of approbation: “There is 
no sound of lamentation or Job-cry in it, pervaded as it is with 
bright, broad optimism, the grace of benignant utterance, the 
egoism of a healthy and gracious child.”*°° The first issue of Whe 
Critic after the poet’s death was a Whitman number (April 2, 18¢2), 
with several appreciations and criticisms, notably those by John 
Burroughs and Harriet Monroe; and throughout that year numerous 
comments and reprints of criticism, American and foreign, showed 
an unwavering interest and loyalty. 

Among them, the Gilders of The Century and The Critic did 
much for Whitman. Perhaps they found ultimately that they had 
staked their critical reputation not only wisely but profitably. 


IX 


It seems clear from this examination of New York magazines 
that Whitman did not have such a great grievance against the 
periodicals as he liked to have others, especially his English friends, 
suppose. In the famous West Jersey Press letter of January 26, 1876, 
he wrote of himself: 


Repeated attempts to secure a small income by writing for the mag- 
azines during his illness have been utter failures. The Atlantic will not 
touch him. His offerings to Scribner are returned with insulting notes; 
the Galaxy the same. Harper’s did print a couple of his pieces two years 
ago, but imperative orders from headquarters have stopped anything fur- 
ther.?°8 


This letter was. published, it is true, in the period of Whitman’s 
greatest neglect, but the poet complained of mistreatment in much 
brighter days. In deciding whether he was justified in such com- 
plaints, it is well to remember that though his work was certainly 
rejected many times by magazine editors, his experience was not 
unique. He tended to overstress it—especially in the last decade of 
his life, when there was least cause for complaint—and probably to 


™ N, S., XI, 25 (Jan. 19, 1889). WSN. S., XVI, 114 (Sept. 5, 1891). 
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misinterpret motives for rejection. This he did, no doubt, in all 
sincerity, for he seems to have become abnormally sensitive to edi- 
torial slights. He wrote to William Sloane Kennedy on September 
14, 1887: “I sent a little poem to Harper’s (Alden)—but it came 
back, refused. This is the fourth refusal within a few months, and 
I shall try no more.”?°* 

Whitman revealed a like sensitiveness to criticism as he grew 
older, and was not easily pleased with the amount or nature of dis- 
cussion of his work which appeared in print. As far as the New 
York periodicals are concerned, it has been shown that there was 
little enough whole-hearted and enthusiastic commendation of him 
at any time, and that The Nation and The Independent were hostile 
and even venomous throughout his career. By the decade of the 
eighties, however, the amount of criticism had assumed rather gen- 
erous proportions, and some of it—that in The Critic particularly— 
was very favorable. 

One is even a little surprised, perhaps, to discover that Whitman 
received as much attention and as much approval from the mag- 
azines as he did. In the middle years of the nineteenth century 
literary critics were anxious that the United States should come to 
be recognized for its good manners and refinement, and Whitman, 
even after the years had tamed his barbaric yawp, shattered such 
hopes. The taint of immorality, shocking as it was, was hardly 
more distressing than a bizarre formlessness which threatened a 
destruction of standards whereby America was to rival England in 
the quality of its writing. England’s unexpected approval of Whit- 
man puzzled critics and only gradually modified their resentment. 
The poet himself at times intensified hostility by derogatory com- 
ments on his literary contemporaries. Suspicion of his vulgarity was 
increased by the over-zealous promotion of his cause by his disciples, 
and by his picturesque appearance and conduct, which many had 
no hesitation in calling a pose; and the puffs which he wrote for his 
own work were deemed inexcusable. The fact that his name came 
to be linked with those of Swinburne, Wilde, Zola, and other men 
whose moral principles were suspected strengthened the case against 
him. 

Insofar as Whitman was carried along by the advancing wave of 
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realism, however, his ultimate triumph was assured. The increasing 
strength of his literary position in the last decade of his life, revealed 
in this study of New York magazines, may be attributed, probably, 
in almost equal parts to the gains of realism and to the commenda- 
tion of English critics. The influence of English opinion became 
evident in the 1860's, following the publication of Rossetti’s edition 
of Leaves of Grass, was revived and grew rapidly in 1876, when the 
controversy about American neglect of Whitman raged on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and was steadily at work through the last 
decade of his life. After 1876 mention of the English attitude toward 
Whitman was a natural approach to a discussion of his poetry. It 
was the approach made by Stedman in the Scribner's article of No- 
vember, 1880, which, it appears from this study, had a very positive 
effect on Whitman’s fortunes in America. 

The growth of Whitman’s fame bewildered or exasperated ‘some 
magazine critics, and most of them recognized it without quite 
countenancing it. Only the Saturday Press and The Critic among 
New York magazines showed consistently a hearty, confident 
approval. 
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THOMAS GODFREY IN ENGLAND 


C. LENNART CARLSON 
Brown University 


FIRST printing of one of Thomas Godfrey’s poems in an 
. A English periodical of the eighteenth century has led me to 
examine the reaction of British critics to a significant Colonial poet. 
I have attempted to indicate the significance of their remarks, and 
the relation of their view to the general current of critical thought 
in eighteenth-century England. On the basis of Godfrey’s friend- 
ships and personal connections, I am also trying to explain how his 
work came to be introduced to England, and what considerations 
may have influenced the reviewers to deal so leniently with him. 

In the March issue of The Library: or Moral and Critical Mag- 
azine for the Year MDCCLXU, appears “Victory. A Poem. Written 
immediately after the Conquest of Quebec. By T. Godfrey.”* The 
poem is preceded by a critical note of some length.” The note reads 
in part: 

We here present our readers with a curiosity: a North-American poem, 
on our glorious successes in North-America. But it may not only be 
acceptable because of its place, and the occasion; it will also be esteemed a 
curiosity on account of its author, who is a very young writer, instructed 
by nature only. He is a native of Philadelphia, the son of a trades- 
man in that city, who was unable to educate him in any knowledge of the 
sciences or learned languages; and consequently he has remained destitute 

* The Library, a monthly periodical, issued from April, 1761, through May, 1762, was 
published anonymously, and printed for R. Griffiths in the Strand, and C. Henderson under 
the Royal Exchange. Griffiths is better remembered as the highly successful editor of The 
Monthly Review, than as the sponsor of The Library, a magazine for dissenting clergymen. 
He is perhaps best remembered as the man who gave Goldsmith a job. At least, he has 
long suffered an unmerited reputation for harshness, for having discharged Goldsmith when 
the latter failed to apply himself regularly to his work. A copy of The Library in the John 
Hay Library at Brown University contains notes in an eighteenth-century hand, identifying 
the contributors of the various articles in the periodical. These notes, and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, agree in assigning the editorship of the magazine to Dr. Kippis, a 
dissenting divine, later associated with Griffiths on the staff of The Monthly Review. The 
Library was a rather scholarly periodical. Dr. Kippis wrote a series of articles on the his- 
tory of English literature in it, and we find more material of a literary sort here than was 


‘usually included in a periodical not devoted wholly to literary information. 
* The Library, II, 153. 
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also of the common benefits which might have accrued from company or 
conversation.® 


It is significant that the writer of the note mentions poetry from 
America as a curiosity,* and attempts to find in Godfrey the popular 
“untutored genius,” the “natural poet,” ignorant of convention, and 
writing from the fulness of his heart. His view is similar to that of 
Godfrey’s friend and fellow-poet, Nathaniel Evans, who supplied 
the Preface to the 1765 edition of his Juvenile Poems.” Evans wrote 
to the same effect but more soberly: 


[Godfrey received] a common education in his mother tongue; and with- 
out any other advantage than that, a natural genius, and an attentive 
perusal of the works of our English poets, he soon exhibited to the world 
the strongest proofs of poetical capacity.® 


That statement represented Evans’s sober judgment, and the actual 
facts in the case, but even he allowed himself a burst of rhapsodic 
praise, which recalls the criticism made by the editor of The Library. 
In one place he wrote: 


Free and unpremeditated he sung, unskilled in any precepts, but what 
were infused into him by Nature, his divine tutoress.’ 


This common insistence on Godfrey’s “natural genius” is made 
the more interesting by the contrast between Evans’s judgment of 
his friend’s character, and the judgment given by the editor of The 
Library. Evans, who knew Godfrey well, speaks of him as popular, 
and an agreeable companion. The British critic had formed quite 
different ideas of this natural genius, and completes his picture of 


* "These comments are not wholly in accord with what we know of Godfrey’s early life. 
It is true that his father, Thomas Godfrey, who was a glazier, was relatively poor, but 
was not uneducated. Though he had received no formal schooling he had studied himself, 
and was known as a brilliant mathematician. He is credited with having invented the 
quadrant. It is true that he did not provide for his son’s education, but then he died be- 
fore the son was old enough to be put to school in a regular fashion. The younger Godfrey, 
far from having been “instructed by NATURE only,” had gained the attention of William 
Smith, the Provost of The Academy and Charitable School of Philadelphia, and studied 
under him. From the account given of him by Provost Smith in The American Magazine 
for Sept., 1758, we may conclude that he had not studied the classics. 

“One of the earliest American poems I have found in an English periodical is in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1735. It is a Hell-fire poem by a fourteen-year-old 
New England boy. 

5 Juvenile Poems on Various Subjects, with The Prince of Parthia, a Tragedy. By T. 
Godfrey. Philadelphia, 1765. 
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Godfrey by imagining a melancholy, unsocial bard. After having 
indicated that the young poet was thwarted in his early ambitions 
to become an artist, he continues: 


. for several years he affected solitude, and, by that means, contracted 
a sort of melancholy air and taciturnity, which his friends ci | con- 
sidered as a mark of a sour and saturnine disposition. 


Godfrey is the melancholy retiring genius then, and the editor of 
The Library seems even more interested in him for that reason than 
because he has written a patriotic poem. In addition to the critical 
evaluation of Godfrey, the note contains further biographical infor- 
mation, mentioning his commission in the Pennsylvania levies, and 
his interest in literature and the arts. It concludes with a compli- 
mentary reference to the verses he has submitted, and hints that the 
editors would be glad of further contributions from him. 

But what of Godfrey’s verses? They can hardly be said to show 
any of that untutored natural genius which the editor professes to 
find. Like most of Godfrey’s poetry, they are in the typical literary 
manner of the eighteenth century, with the usual array of per- 
sonified abstractions, including Britannia, Majesty, Grace, Death, 
Fear, and Sorrow. There is also the inevitable display of figures 
from classical mythology. The meter is occasionally irregular, and 
there are some harsh lines. The diction offers some peculiarities, 
and the singular use of the word /ave as a noun in the following 
lines: 

On a soft bank, wrapt in the gloomy groves 
Thro’ where Ohio’s ever-rolling lave® 
Unaw’d by moons, in wild meanders roves 


elicited a comment from the editor. He writes: 


The ingenious author has here and there a peculiar expression, which we 
do not think it expedient to alter, as the reader will probably chuse rather 
to have this untutored author in his native dress.® 


8 Clearly, this is not a misprint. The editor states that the poem was communicated to 
him by the author. The possibility is that it was printed directly from the author’s own 
manuscript. ‘There is no reason for assuming that there was any slip in copying the man- 
uscript, particularly since this very word is commented on by the editor, As a verb lave 
is common enough. 

°? The Library, Il, 154. 
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In the preface and postscript to Juvenile Poems, Evans and Pro- 
vost Smith, who edited the volume, also commented on the weakness 
of Godfrey’s technique. They refer to his tendency to misplace the 
accent on classical names, and to confuse such forms as lie and /ay. 
They also explain that he was accustomed to submit his poems to his 
friends for their criticism. All the poems in the 1765 volume, except 
the posthumous ones, which were published as the author left them, 
had been retouched by Godfrey, apparently under the supervision 
of Provost Smith. Smith took a personal interest in all Godfrey’s 
literary work, and as the editor of The American Magazine secured 
the publication of his “Invitation,” “Ode on Friendship,” “Ode on 
Wine,” and “Night-Piece” in that periodical.*® 

“Victory,” which appeared in The Pennsylvania Gazette in 1763, 
the year after it was printed in England, was the last of his pieces to 
be published in the Colonies before the appearance of the post- 
humous edition of his collected works in 1765. It has numerous 
alterations in the collected edition. The lines just cited read: 


On a soft bank, wrapt in the gloomy groves, 
Thro’ which Ohio’s ever rolling wave 
Unaw’d by moons, meandring wildly roves. 
(Italics mine.) 


The pecular word Zave has been omitted, and the third line markedly 
improved by the emendation of the editors. 

Godfrey’s technique was also criticized in an article in The 
Monthly Review** in September, 1763. The article in question, the 
only reference to Godfrey’s work in The Monthly Review, was writ- 
ten by John Langhorne,” and occasioned by Godfrey’s The Court of 


*° Evans, in the Preface to Juvenile Poems, p. viii, states that these pieces were reprinted 
in English magazines, and gained Godfrey credit abroad. He refers to a review (to be 
considered later) of The Court of Fancy in The Monthly Review, and states that the re- 
viewers knew Godfrey's piece called “Victory.” Archibald Henderson, in his edition of The 
Prince of Parthia, apparently basing his view on Evans’s statement, states that these poems 
were reprinted in The Monthly Review. Apparently, this is not the case. The English 
" reviews were not in the habit of reprinting poems, unless they extracted them from a 
book they were reviewing. None of Godfrey’s work had appeared in book form before 
The Court of Fancy was published in 1762. An examination of The Monthly Review fails 
to show any reference to him cither before or after the review of this work. Some of 
Godfrey’s pieces may have appeared in one or another of the many periodicals being pub- 
lished in England at the time, but certainly none appeared in The Monthly Review. 

"The Monthly Review, XXIX, 226-227. 

“It is assigned to him by B. C. Nangle in his Index to Contributors and Articles in 
The Monthly Review (Oxford, 1934). 
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Fancy. This poem, one of Godfrey’s most ambitious productions, 
had been published in Philadelphia in the preceding year. In 1763 
Becket and De Hondt undertook the sale of the work in London. 
Langhorne writes: 


Mr. Godfrey possesses a considerable degree of poetical imagination, but 
little learning, as appears from his improper accentuation of Classical 
names. Ihe Court of Fancy might have been thought a very tolerable 
poem here in the last century. ... As we wish well to the progress of 
learning in our Colonies, we would not discourage any efforts in that 
way by the rigour of criticism. This gentleman has published several 
pieces in The American Magazine, which first procured him some poetical 
reputation: and since that, we remember to have seen a pretty poem of his 
(in a periodical work called The Library), on the success of the British 
arms in America. He certainly has genius, and we are sorry he did not 
have the education to improve it. 


The article, mingling criticism with faint praise, is typical of the 
reviews given mediocre works in the Monthly, when the editor or 
reviewer saw good grounds for not condemning a work outright. 

Condemnation of Godfrey’s work would hardly have been justifi- 
able. His poems are fully as good as many that were being pub- 
lished by native Englishmen at the time. But even if Langhorne 
had disliked the poem, it is probable that his association with Grif- 
fiths would have prompted him to deal leniently with it. Griffiths 
quite possibly knew of the appearance of “Victory” in The Library, 
and may have been mildly interested in sponsoring Godfrey’s work. 

This appears quite certain when we attempt to discover how 
Godfrey’s poetry was called to the attention of the editors of The 
Library, and why his Court of Fancy was put on sale in England. 
Clearly, he was being patronized by a person who wished to bring 
Colonial literature to the attention of English readers, a person who 
was in close touch with the cultured class in England, and was 
anxious to demonstrate that literature and the arts were flourishing 
even in the Colonies. The only person likely to have had such an 
ambition, and such connections, was Provost William Smith, God- 
frey’s patron. i 

It seems entirely probable that Smith tried to obtain publicity for 
Godfrey in the mother country. Smith had personal relations with 
Griffiths, and would naturally have tried to have Godfrey’s work 
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patronized by one of the leading book-sellers and publishers of the 
day. Griffiths, on his side, had a personal interest in preserving 
Smith’s good-will, since at least one of his works which he had pub- 
lished was selling well. 

As early as 1754 Smith had reviewed his “The Speech of a Creek 
Indian” in the Monthly.** In the following year Griffiths had printed 
two editions of Smith’s Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania.“ 
In 1759 Smith was in England, and received honorary doctorates 
from Oxford and Aberdeen. That same year he reviewed 4 Letter 
to the Right Honourable William Pitt, Esq. for Grifiths.’® In the 
same year his Discourses on Several Public Occasions was published 
for a group of book-sellers including Griffiths,** and received very 
favorable reviews in The Critical Review and the Monthly." 

Up to 1759, then, Griffiths had been publishing for Smith, and 
The Brief State, at least, had sold well. That the sale of his Dis- 
courses was intrusted to several book-sellers was natural, in view 
of the fact that this was his most important work to date. It was 
also quite natural that when Smith wished to call attention to 
the work of an American author he relied on the codperation of 
Grifhths. : 

The fact that Godfrey’s “Victory” appeared in The Library in 
March, 1762, suggests that Smith was not only trying to bring his 
protégé to the attention of the literati in England, but was also 
using the poem for purposes of propaganda. The March issue of 
The Library may have been printed early in April, as was the prac- 
tice with some periodicals of the day. This was the usual procedure 
with The Gentleman’s Magazine, and there is no reason for assum- 
ing that it may not have been the case with The Library also. Early 
in March of the same year Provost Smith arrived in England as a 
representative of The College, Academy, and Charitable School of 

* This is assigned to Smith by Nangle, op. cit. See The Monthly Review, X, 285-293 


(April, 1754). 

“A third edition was printed in 1756. This work was reviewed in The Monthly Re- 
view, XII, 191-199 (March, 1755). 

1 Nangle, op. cit. The Monthly Review, XX, 185 (Feb., 1759). 

The others were Millar and Keith. Millar is important for his relation to Becket, 
whom we shall have occasion to mention later. 

€ The Monthly Review, XXI, 61 (July, 1759). 

3 The note prefaced to the poem in The Library explains that it was sent to the editor 
by the author. It was probably intrusted to Smith, who arrived in England in March, 1762, 
and delivered to the editor by him. À 
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Philadelphia, with the purpose of taking up a collection in England 
to help finance the expenditures of his institution. The publication 
of a literary work by a native American would help the English see 
that there was latent genius in the Colonies, and that it needed their 
support to be developed. The publication of the poem in its uncor- 
rected form may have been motivated by propaganda purposes, as 
well as by an interest in the curious. ` 

Even if Griffiths published “Victory” to oblige Smith, and fur- 
nish his readers with something curious, the sale of The Court of 
Fancy by Becket and De Hondt is yet to be explained. Becket had 
been associated with Millar, who had handled the sale of some of the 
copies of Smith’s Discourses on Several Public Occasions in 1759. In 
1760 Becket set up his own establishment, and formed a partnership 
with De Hondt. In 1762 two second editions of Smith’s Discourses 
were published: one for Millar, Wilson, Becket and De Hondt, and 
Keith; the other for Millar, Griffiths, and Keith. In 1763 Becket and 
De Hondt undertook the sale of the Monthly for Griffiths. They 
had business connections with Smith’s old publishers, then, and 
Smith had business connections with them before 1763. Besides, 
Smith was still in England when The Court of Fancy was reviewed 
in the Monthly, after Becket and De Hondt had undertaken the 
sale of it. That these publishers should have been willing to sponsor 
the sale of books from the Colonies is not particularly unusual. 
They were definitely interested in foreign literature. They imported 
French works and published periodical lists of new books from 
France. Then, too, it was only natural that if such a person as 
Provost Smith were to seek for their patronage of a work, they 
would feel inclined to oblige him, because of his patronage of them. 

The evidence we possess, alike from Smith’s friendship with 
Godfrey, and his business connections with English publishers, 
seems to indicate that he was responsible for introducing Godfrey 
to the English. Also, it seems a plausible assumption that Smith 
used Godfrey’s work for propaganda purposes, that he wished to 
give the English a sample of the productions of Colonial genius, in 
order to secure their interest and support for his educational ventures 
in the Colonies. The reception of Godfrey by the English critics 
remains an amusing and singular comment on the eighteenth- 
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century interest in the “untutored poet.” Strangely enough, the 
critics did not see the great similarity between Godfrey’s work and 
that of the lesser London poets, and the productions of one of the - 
most conventional of Colonial authors came to illustrate one phase 
of the popular conception of the unschooled genius who had written 
in spite of models, instead of following them. 


NOTES ON PROFESSOR PATTEE’S “THE 
BRITISH THEATER IN PHILADELPHIA 
IN 1778” 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 
The Ohio State University 


ROFESSOR Fred Lewis Pattee in his article on “The British 

Theater in Philadelphia in 1778” in the January, 1935, number 
of American Literature has made a number of statements which 
call for comment. 

In his opening sentence, Professor Pattee says that “The best 
theater in America before the establishment of the new republic 
was the theater organized by the officers of the British Army during 
the winter of 1777-1778 in Philadelphia.” Though one has no desire 
to subdue the lighting on this colorful bit of Revolutionary history— 
as Professor Pattee truly says, “A picturesque episode surely. El- 
ements everywhere for romance”—nevertheless, the facts seem to 
demand an opposite conclusion. The evidence does not indicate 
that the theater organized by the British officers in Philadelphia was 
in any important respect better than the “theaters” of the pre-war 
American Company—not to mention, for that matter, the theaters 
organized during the Revolution by the same and other British off- 
cers in New York. There is no reason to assume that the amateur 
actors of the British army were better than the professional actors 
of the American Company; on the contrary. Professor Pattee him- 
self says concerning the officers’ theater that “of the quality of the 
acting we have little evidence” (p. 387), and such renowned strollers 
as Lewis Hallam, John Henry, Owen Morris, Ann and Maria Storer, 
Sarah Hallam, and the “justly celebrated and much admired Miss 
Cheer,” all members of the earlier American Company, were surely 
not inferior to Howe’s Thespians. There is no reason to believe that 
André and Delancey were more skilled in theatrical management 
than David Douglass. The plays given by the British officers in 
1778 were certainly not superior to those given by the earlier pro- 
fessional strollers. In thirteen performances, the officers gave six farces 
and the following eight full-length plays: The Constant Couple, 
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Douglas, The Inconstant, Henry IV: Part 1, The Lyar, The Minor, 
No One's Enemy But His Own, and The Wonder. In the Philadel- 
phia season of 1766-1767 alone, the American Company gave over 
fifty-nine performances (probably about a hundred; the record is 
incomplete), with at least twenty-eight different afterpieces. They 
offered four of the eight plays given by the officers; some of the 
thirty-eight or more others were All for Love, The Beaux’ Stratagem, 
The Beggar’s Opera, Cato, The Conscious Lovers, Coriolanus, Cym- 
beline, The Drummer, Hamlet, Lear, Love for Love, Macbeth, The 
Merchant of Venice, The Mourning Bride, The Provoked Husband, 
Richard Ill, Romeo and Juliet, and Tamerlane.” And the play- 
house which the officers used in Philadelphia was the same as that 
long used by the American Company, the Theatre in Southwark, 
so they certainly did not have a better theater in the literal sense of 
the word. In other words, “the theater organized by the officers of 
the British Army during the winter of 1777-1778 in Philadelphia” 
was beyond question vot “the best theater in America before the 
establishment of the new republic.” 

On p. 383, Professor Pattee says, concerning the officers’ attempts 
to secure through advertisement the comedy, The Wonder: A 
Woman Keeps a Secret, “No copy of the somewhat risqué thing 
could be found in the old Quaker City even after three rounds of 
advertising.” I do not see the logic of this deduction. We know, as 
Professor Pattee shows, that the officers advertised for the comedy in 
Philadelphia three times in five days; and we know that they played 
it there later in the season. We know in addition that they had not 
played it in New York the year before, and that Clinton’s officers 
did not play it in New York this season (1778).? In the absence of 
any other evidence, I see no reason to assume that the officers failed 
in their efforts to find the play in Philadelphia. 

On p. 384, Professor Pattee states, “The Prologue for this opening 
night, according to Sargent, was composed by Major André. A 
mere guess. The verses... have always been regarded as hope- 
lessly anonymous.” I suggest that the verses have not “always been 
regarded as hopelessly anonymous.” They were first used as a pro- 


UT, C, Pollock, The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century: Together with the 
Day Book of the Same Period (Philadelphia, 1933), pp. 100-101. 
7G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1927), 1, 184-193. 
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logue for the opening of Howe’s Thespians in New York on January 
25, 1777, and a writer in Gaine’s Mercury for January 27 names the 
author, saying, “The Play was introduced by a Prologue, written 
and spoken by Captain Stanly [sic].”* Dunlap repeats the attribution, 
saying of the New York opening that “the prologue was pronounced 
honourable to the ‘infant muse’ of Captain Stanley.”® Seilhamer 
quotes the criticism from the Mercury; says that “a connecting link 
between the John Street Theatre in New York and the Southwark 
Theatre in Philadelphia” is to be “found in Captain Stanley’s Pro- 
logue, which was written for the opening of the former in January, 
1777, and again recited at the opening of the latter a year later”; 
gives some details concerning Captain Stanley’s life; and quotes 
under the title of “Captain Stanley’s Prologue” verses which save 
for a few minor changes are identical with those quoted by Professor 
Pattee.® Professor George C. D. Odell quotes the article from the 
Mercury which names Captain Stanley as author of the prologue and 
says that “One would willingly know the participants, aside from 
Captains Stanly and Delancey.” Even if by some chance Captain 
Stanley did not write these verses, it is hardly accurate to say that 
they “have always been regarded as hopelessly anonymous.” 

On p. 387, Professor Pattee says, “The reiterated fact that ‘the 
characters are by the Officers of the Army and Navy’ makes it rea- 
sonably certain that the feminine parts were played by men.” The 
evidence seems, on the contrary, to indicate that the feminine parts 
were often played by women. We know that women took part in 
the plays given by this same group of officers, led by Delancey and 
André, in New York the previous year. Of that season Dunlap 
says: “Major Williams, of the Artillery, was the hero of the tragedy 
... and the heroine bore his name, though not received as the 
legal possessor. Her comedy had great merit... . There were 
other females associated with the comedy, such as had ‘followed the 
drum’, and these were paid for their services at the rate of two, 
three, or four guineas each performance.”* And Professor Odell 
has quoted the documents which show that later in New York 


3 George O. Seilhamer, History of the American Theatre (Philadelphia, 1889), Il, 27. 
* Quoted by Odell, op. cit., I, 185; and by Seilhamer, op. cit., II, 26. 

"William Dunlap, 4 History of the American Theatre (New York, 1832), p. 50. 
*Seilhamer, op. cit., II, 26-28. 

7 Odell, op. cit., I, 185-186. ? Dunlap, op. cit., p. 50. 
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similar theaters organized by British officers (1) announced that 
women would act; (2) paid women who had acted; (3) gave 
benefit performances for actresses; and (4) advertised for more 
women who were “inclined to perform on the stage.”® As for this 
Philadelphia season of 1778, Professor Pattee himself quotes (p. 386) 
a statement from The Pennsylvania Ledger of April 8 (also to be 
found in a playbill of the same date now owned by the Library 
Company of Philadelphia) that the play advertised for April 10 had 
to be postponed “on account of the Indisposition of one of the 
Actresses.” And John North, caretaker of the Theatre in South- 
wark, where the plays were given, told Durang that a “Miss Hyde 
sang and acted with the British officers during the war... . Many 
of the soldiers’ wives helped the officers on the stage. They were 
generally of no character. They and the officers were about the 
theatre all day.”*° So, though British officers may sometimes have 
assumed feminine rôles, the reasonable certainty would seem to be 
that the feminine parts in these plays were at least often taken by 
women. 

And Professor Pattee’s list of plays given by the officers contains 
an important error. On the authority of The Pennsylvania Ledger 
for April 11, 1778, Professor Pattee states (p. 386) that The Wonder 
and A Trip to Scotland were given on April 13, and says (p. 387) 
that “Sargent’s chronology of the plays in his Life of André is full 
of errors,” because, among other things, “he omitted entirely the 
presentations of The Wonder and A Trip to Scotland on April 13. 
. . . He lists but thirteen presentations whereas there were four- 
teen.” It is true that the British officers did on April 11 advertise 
The Wonder and A Trip to Scotland for April 13, but it is also true 
that on April 12 they withdrew it, saying, “This week being Passion 
Week, it is thought Proper to Postpone the Play advertised for Mon- 
day the Thirteenth Instant till Monday the Twentieth Instant.” 
Notice of this postponement was given on April 12 by handbills, one 
of which is preserved by the Library Company of Philadelphia. As 
no play was given on April 13, the total number of presentations 
given by the officers was therefore thirteen, not fourteen, as Professor 


° Odell, op. cit., I, 202-220, 
Charles Durang, The Philadelphia Stage. From the Year 1749 to the year 1855 
¿serial in the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, beginning May 7, 1854), Series I, chap. xii. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW AND 
ELIHU BURRITT 


MERLE E. CURTI 
Smith College 


ENRY Wadsworth Longfellow probably first heard of Elihu Bur- 

ritt, “the learned blacksmith,” when, in the late summer of 1838, 
Governor Edward Everett, in an address before a Teachers’ Institute at 
Taunton, Massachusetts, called attention to his remarkable linguistic at- 
tainments.! It was not until 1840, however, that the two men began a 
correspondence which was intermittently continued for many years, On 
December 1, 1840, the Cambridge poet invited the Worcester blacksmith, 
who had taught himself a working knowledge of almost forty languages, 
to take up his residence in the vicinity of Harvard. Longfellow very 
generously offered him pecuniary assistance in order to enable him to 
pursue his studies more advantageously. Burritt, however, preferred to 
continue his linguistic work in combination with manual labor, and with- 
’ out teachers, since he was ambitious “to stand in the ranks of working 
men of New England, and beckon them onward and upward .. . to the 
full stature of intellectual men.” This is an interesting expression of the 
idea of self-cultivation, which was at that time so much in the air. 

Two years later Elihu Burritt, who had been drawn into the anti- 
slavery movement, asked Longfellow’s permission to use some of his 
Poems on Slavery for widespread circulation as tracts? Beginning in 
1844 Burritt devoted his energy, with incredible zeal and sacrifice, to the 
cause of international peace. For ten years he spent much of his time in 
England and on the Continent, organizing popular peace congresses, get- 
ting peace propaganda inserted into the great newspapers, and calling 
upon the workingmen to organize a general strike against war.* With 
this interest it was very natural for Burritt to keep in touch with the 
author of “The Arsenal at Springfield,” America’s most widely known 
poem against war. It is quite probable that it was at Burritt’s suggestion 


* There is no adequate life of Burritt. See, however, Charles Northend, Elihu Burritt; 
A Memorial Volume (New York, 1879), and M. E. Curti, “Elihu Burritt” in the Dictionary 
of American Biography. i 

"Samuel Longfellow (ed.), Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1886), H, 
363. 
3 MS. Journal of Elihu Burritt (Institute of New Britain, New Britain, Connecticut), Dec. 
6, 1843. 

‘M. E. Curti, The American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860 (Durham, N. C., 1929), chaps. 
‘vi-vii. 
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that the English Peace Society gave wide circulation to this poem as a 
propaganda tract. Burritt urged Longfellow to attend the popular peace 
congress which he organized at Paris in 1849, and over which Victor 
Hugo presided.’ 

Burritt was an internationalist as well as a pacifist and vigorously. 
promoted the movement for cheap international postage. He hoped that 
“Ocean Penny Postage” would break down international prejudices by 
facilitating communication between peoples. Burritt was much pleased 
when Longfellow attended a public demonstration which he organized 
in Boston, and was delighted when the poet accepted a vice-presidency in 
the organization as a “token of sympathy.”® 

As the controversy over slavery became more heated Burritt turned 
his attention to the problem of preventing civil war. He was much im- 
pressed by the British example of compensating the planters of the West 
Indies for their slaves and, in 1856, began a widespread agitation in this 
country for compensating the slave-owners from funds obtained by the 
sale of the public lands. A national organization was formed and a 
periodical was established. Burritt traveled up and down the country 
lecturing in behalf of the project. On February 4, 1857, he entered the 
following note in his Journal: 


In the afternoon went out to Cambridge to see Longfellow. Met 
him in the Street. He received me very cordially; took my arm, 
and we had a long walk and talk together. He then took me to his 
house, and we had. a long and pleasant conversation on the Com- 
pensated Emancipation plan. He fully approves it, and entered into 
the details and principles of it with great interest. I think he will 
join the movement and sign a call for a Convention. He gave me a 
copy of all his poems, and invited me to take tea with him next time 
I visited Boston. 


Two months later Burritt took tea at Craigie House and enjoyed “the 
interesting flock of children.” The poet went with his guest to the latter’s 
public lecture on compensated emancipation, with which, according to 
Burritt, he was “much pleased?” Longfellow subscribed to North and 
South, the organ of the movement, and occasionally favored Burritt with 
“a cheery letter” in which he wished him “god speed in the work.” 
The following letters from Burritt to Longfellow, which are in the 
Longfellow Manuscript Collection in Craigie House, and from Long- 
fellow to Burritt, which are in the Institute of New Britain, New Britain, 
5MS. Journal of Elihu Burritt, May 18, 1849. 


€ Ibid., Dec, 28, 1853. 
Ibid., April 7, 1857. è lbid., May 14, 1858. 
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Connecticut, tell the story of the relations of the two linguists and 
humanitarians, 


BURRITT TO LONGFELLOW 


Worcester, Nov. gnth, 1840 
Professor H. W. Longfellow 


Dear Sir, 

I avail myself of this opportunity and medium to thank you most 
heartily for the loan of the Danish Lexicon which I herewith return. 
I indeed feel grateful that I have not only a permission to enjoy the 
literary facilities that are presented me here,® but also on access, 
through your courtesy & kindness, to those of the far more extensive 
library of the University at Cambridge. 

I have been poring over a Danish edition of the Icelandic Sagas, 
in order to furnish something for Dr. Peters’ new periodical, The 
American Eclectic,° and I have found the Lexicon of such indispen- 
sable service, that I could not have made any progress at all without 
its aid; nor could I have procured one from any other source than 
your friendly interest. My friend Stallknecht informs me that there 
is considerable Icelandic literature in the library of the University; 
a consideration which, with others, almost induces me to take my 
anvil in one hand and my hammer in the other, and, with a tanned 
sheepskin about my loins, sojourn awhile beneath the classic shades 
of Cambridge. I find the field of Icelandic literature far more ex- 
tensive and interesting than I ever dreamed of; and indeed I should 
like zo do the whole of their sagas into English if they had not 
already been translated. Pardon my assurance, sir, in such a familiar 
communication; it has been Election Day, and its results have a sur- 
prising influence on my natural reserve. 

With the Profoundest Respect, Yours, etc. 


Emu Burritt. 
° Burritt was working in a foundry by day and at night studying languages from books 
borrowed from the American Antiquarian Society. 


The American Eclectic (1841-1842), a bi-monthly published at New York, was edited 
by Dr. Absalom Peters. 
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Worcester, Nov. 6, 1843 
Prof. H. W. Longfellow 


My Dear Sir, 

As you so cordially admitted me to the liberty of a correspond- 
ence with you, permit me to address you upon a subject in which we 
feel a lively & common interest. A few individuals of us, residing in 
different parts of New England, have recently formed ourselves into 
a volontary [sic] association called The New England Antislavery 
Tract Association, for the purpose of preparing & publishing anti- 
slavery tracts for general circulation through all the counties & towns 
of the free states. I have taken it upon myself, as my department of 
the work, to correspond with the most eminent writers in this coun- 
try, England and Scotland, with the view to secure the aid of their 
talents to the enterprise. We hope & have some reason to expect, 
that we shall succeed in enlisting for the coming year 52 of the most 
powerful writers of the day, each furnishing matter for a forcible 
tract upon some one of the infinite tendencies of that dreadful system 
of wrong which is preying upon the moral and political constitution 
of this republic like a cancer of fire. I have just learned with pious 
indignation, that your beautiful Poems on Slavery, which deserve to 
be republished and read in heaven—have been almost entirely sup- 
pressed from circulation by that pusilanimous [ sic], niggardly, dough- 
faced servility to Southern sentiment, which has enslaved the North 
with a meaner bondage than negros [séc| suffer at the South. I 
have no doubt you understand and appreciate the reason why even 
your beautiful apostrophe to Channing could hardly secure 300 
readers of your Slave’s Dream, through the whole country, when a 
thousand copies of the work ought to have been sold in Cambridge. 
It is with the persuasion that you feel with us unwilling that this 
snaky, blear-eyed prejudice, like the serpent around Laocoon, shall 
crush within its pestiferous convolutions every liberty-breathing 
genius of this free land—that I venture to ask you if you will not 
give us that little volume of poems, after you have ceased to realize 
or expect profit from it.* I am aware this is a bold proposition, but 
I thought, under the peculiar circumstances, it might strike you at 
least not unpleasantly. If you will contribute it to our fund for gen- 


4 Longfellow paid for the plates of the Poems on Slavery himself, and, according to his 
account, never made a cent on it, 
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eral circulation, we will set machinery upon it that shall exhale it & 
rain down again in dewdrops “like orient pearls” over all the towns 
& villages of the free states. We will do our best to drop a copy in 
every log cabin of the West. It shall be read by thousands & thou- 
sands all over the land. And it shall be sung, too; it shall be set to 
the music of that song which the Apostle heard swelling over the 
waters of the chrystal [sic] sea. Yes, it shall be sung by generations 
of the free. When the millions of our American bondmen are 
brought out of their Egyptian prison-house by a mighty hand & out- 
stretched Arm, they shall sing your “Slaves [sic] Dream” “The Wit- 
nesses” & “Quadroon Girl” by the other shore of the Red Sea of their 
captivity. Sir, I almost envy you the immortality of this little work 
which the wise men of the world have dared to reject. We hope 
to bring into the enterprise many of the first writers of England & 
Scotland. We are appealing with all the pathos of the cause to such 
men as Chalmers, McCauley, Wilson, Dick & James. We have 
strong expectations that they will each furnish matter for a tract of 
4 pages duodecimo. At the end of the year we intend to present a 
bound volume of these 52 tracts to each writer, to be preserved by 
his children & posterity, as a proud evidence that he dared enter 
the lists for humanity. We should rejoice to have your Poems on 
Slavery head that interesting volume. And now, my Dear Sir, will 
you not give this proposition a “second, sober thought” before you 
reject it? We shall await your reply with deep interest. 
Yours most cordially 
Ermou Borrerrr. 


15 New Broad Street, London, May 18/49 
Henry W. Longfellow Esq. 
My Dear Sir: 

Permit me to call your attention to the printed address on the 
other side,’? and to point out the language of its entreaty to you, 
with peculiar emphasis. We are arranging for the most august 
demonstration in favour of universal peace and brotherhood that 


ever transpired in this world, and we are anxious that you, who, 


™ This letter is written on a pamphlet on peace, headed, TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE 
IN AMERICA, and signed by Elihu Burritt and Henry Richard, secretary of the London 
Peace Society. 
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beyond any American poet, have turned your lyre to thoughts of 
peace, should represent the harmonies of America on that occasion; 
that you would associate yourself,.in that sublime Parliament of the 
World’s People, with Lamartine, Berconger [Béranger?], and other 
poet heroes of Europe, who have sung of the “good time coming.” 
For myself, feeling a deep interest in the choice estimation in which 
your writings are held in the old fatherland—having heard your 
sweet-breathing thoughts of goodwill to man recited in many home- 
circles here, I should feel proud of your presence and participation 
in the Paris Congress. I know your arrival here, on such a mission, 
would be hailed with delight, and a reception given you which 
would be pleasant to you and your friends. If you will consent to 
come over, as a delegate, we will find you a “constituency” which 
shall furnish you not only with credentials, but, perhaps, with a free 
ticket out and back. How glad we would be to announce your name 
as a delegate to the Congress! Hope you will drop me a line by 
return steamer. If written on thin paper like this please send it to 
Thomas Drew, Jr., Worcester, who will forward it to London.” 
Sincerely yours, 
ELmu Burrtrr. 

P.S. Isend you a copy of the Report of the Brussells Congress which 
I hope you may find time to read. 


New Britain, Conn. Nov. 22 1853. 
Dear Prof. Longfellow, 

It has been now about a month since I returned to America. I 
have been sojourning during this time in the home of my childhood 
—my native village. I hope soon to get afield in the Ocean Penny 
Postage movement, for I am riding this hobby still might and 
main. I expect to visit Boston soon, and then will you let me call 
upon you? I want to see you face to face again, and daguerreotype 
yours more fully on my mind. So you must give me an interview, 
for I have promised nearly 100 of the most amiable young ladies in 
Great Britain that I would see you and look their homage at you. 


133 Neither Longfellow nor his friend Charles Sumner, who was also invited to attend 
the Congress as a delegate, accepted. The Peace Congress, which was presided over by 
Victor Hugo and attended by many notable literary and public men, was a successful 
demonstration and a great credit to the organizing ability of Burritt. See Curti, op. cit., 
pp. 171-178. 
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I want to thank you face to face for your glorious poetry. It has 
been a great joy to me in the midst of my hard labours in Europe. 
I am ashamed of myself that when I first arrived in England, I knew 
but very little of your immortal songs. But I found them household 
music in all the cultivated homes. How many hours have I listened 
to them as they were repeated by lips that made them most melo- 
dious! From such lips I have learned to repeat them myself—which 
I have done on the Rhone, the Rhine, & the ocean. Do you know 
that you are a special favorite among the Quakers in England? They 
eschew singing as belonging to one of the vanities of this world, but 
there are thousands of them that will repeat your poems by the hour. 

I hope that there may be a great public meeting in Fanueil Hall 
on Ocean Penny Postage—the Mayor in the chair; but I do not 
know how the subject will be received. If there be such a meeting 
I wish you could honour it with your presence. 

Yours most truly, 
Ermu Burrirr. 


Marlboro Hotel, Dec. 15, 1853 


Dear Prof. Longfellow, 

I have been in Boston about a week, assisting at the preparation 
for a great public meeting in Fanueil Hall to launch the movement 
for Ocean Penny Postage.** It is to come off on Thursday evening 
of next week, and we expect a grand and effective demonstration. 
_ How much I wish you could be present on the platform! Could 
you not make it convenient and agreable [sic] to testify your sym- 
pathy with the project in this way? 

I thank you heartily for your kind invitation to dine or tea with 
you. It will delight me to do so. Will it be convenient to you if I 
go out to Cambridge on Tuesday next, and take tea with you? I 
should esteem it a joy to spend an hour with you, “ere the evening 


_ lamps are lighted.” 


Yours ever truly, 
Exrsu Borerrr. 


“Believing that cheap ocean penny postage would facilitate intercommunication, the 
mutual understanding of peoples, and world peace, Burritt carried on for many years a 
remarkable campaign, in both this country and England, for this cause. The final victory 
of the principle for which he sacrificed so much was in considerable part due to his effective 
propaganda and lobbying. 
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35 Exchange 
Birmingham, Nov. 1/67*° 
My Dear Sir, 

As my friend Capt John Dixon, a Kiddermiester, is leaving for 
America again, and would like much to have a little additional cause 
to call upon you besides his personal desire to do so, I send by him 
a few lines to you—just to thank you most heartily for the highly 
prized present of your volumes of translations of Dante, which were 
provided to me by your London publishers. I shall hold them as 
rich gifts, valuing them highly for their intrinsic worth, and with 
especial interest as a present from their author. My domestic circle 
is composed of my two young nieces from America, and they are 
just beginning to read Dante in the original with me; and at the 
end of every canzo, we shall compare our reading with your inspired 
meaning of the words; so you will be ever present with us. I con- 
gratulate you on this great work. It must have cost you years of 
thought and labour—indeed, it must have been easier for you to 
produce an improved original than the poetical version of it though 
I know you would not have had any predilection for the subject. I 
suppose you see all the reviews of the volumes, so I will not allude 
to them. How much I wish you could pay a visit to England, where 
I believe you have more devoted readers than in America! 

I am now busy with a new book—“Walks in the Black Country 
and its Green Borderland”—which I hope will be out by Christmas, 
although only half written today. In the Bond** for Nov. you will 
see a little sketch of A Night-Scene from Dudley Castle, in which I 
allude to you. I wish you would glance at it, for I have tried to 
describe such a scene as no other country or place can afford. When 
the book is out, I shall try and get a copy to you, by post or other- 
wise—for I suppose we are to have a book post between the two 
countries on the rst of January. 

I enclose my caste and shall feel highly gratified if you will 
admit it into the goodly fellowship of one of your photo-Albums. 

Every & truly yours, 
Prof. H. W. Longfellow Ermu Borerr. 


* Burritt was at this time consular agent in Birmingham. 

1 The Bond of Brotherhood was a peace periodical which Burritt edited for many years. 
For Burritt's description of the vogue for Longfellow in England, see also his paper in The 
Canadian Monthly, reprinted in Northend, op. cit., pp. 212-216. 
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LONGFELLOW TO BURRITT 


Bowness, Windermere 
June 9, 1868 
My dear Mr. Burritt, | 

A thousand thanks for your very kind and hospitable invitation, 
which reached me on my arrival, and was a pleasant welcome to 
England. I am afraid, however, that it will not be possible for me to 
accept your friendly offer, as I have so many fellow-travellers, whose 
movements are rather uncertain and whose wishes I must consult.*” 

I trust, nevertheless, that our way somewhither will lie through 
Birmingham, and that I shall have once more the great pleasure of 
shaking you by the hand. Be assured that I shall bring this about 
if I can. 

We are loitering for a day or two in this delightful land of the 
Westmoreland Lakes. You know how lovely i it is; therefore I will 
hold my peace. 

In great haste, and with kindest regards, 

Yours truly 
Henry WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


P.S. I beg you to remember me to W. Middlemore, if you chance to 
see him. I left W. Groom hale and hearty in Boston. 


BURRITT TO LONGFELLOW 


New Britain, Conn. Sept. 30/71 
Prof. H. W. Longfellow 


My Dear Sir, 

I counted upon a great pleasure in seeing you when I called at 
your residence on Wednesday last, but you were not at home. I 
hope I may yet enjoy that pleasure, and revive with you some of 
the “sunny memories” of our old motherland. 

I went to Boston to attend our Peace Jubilee over the consum- 
mation of the Treaty between the United States and England,” 


* For details of Longfellow's reception in England see H. Gorman, 4 Victorian Amer- 
ican: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (New York, 1926), pp. 308 ff. - 

The Treaty of Washington provided for the submission of the Alabama claims to an 
arbitration tribunal. Since this controversy had seemed to friends of peace to threaten war 
with England, they regarded the successful negotiation of the treaty as a great victory. 
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which we feel is.one of the most fruitful and hopeful events of this 
or any other age. It was the noblest meeting that was ever held on 
this continent in connection with the cause of Peace; and it was such 
a success that we are arranging a series of similar ratification meet- 
ings in all the large towns between Boston & Washington? We 
introduced music to alternate with the speeches at the Boston meet- 
ing, and found it was a new power for the cause, or one that can be 
used with great effect, as was illustrated by the angels of the birth of 
Christ. “God Save the Queen” and “The Star-spangled Banner” 
were sung with great power, as if the two kindred nations sung to 
each other across the sea in their national anthems. Now we should 
like to have these two glorious tunes sung at all our meetings in 
words more in sympathy with the sentiments of peace and brother- 
hood. I have thought it possible that your mind might be led to 
dwell with special interest on the illustrious transaction just consum- 
mated between the two countries, not only as uniting them in bonds 
of peace and harmony, but as providing a basis for the settlement of 
all international difficulties, and for leading the way for true brother- 
hood of nations. It would be a contribution to this tendency and 
result which would still more endear your name on both sides of the 
Atlantic, if your muse should be inspired to give the world three 
or four stanzas bearing on this Treaty, or on its spirit, intent and 
issue, which could be sung to some grand tune, that would stir the 
people’s heart. As you are the master of every poetical measure, 
perhaps you would write a few verses in the measure of The Star- 
spangled Banner. This would be a new power for the cause of 
peace, and such a contribution to it as would rejoice all the friends 
of it everywhere. “The Arsenal,” I believe, has never been set to 
music, and perhaps could not be easily adapted to a tune, or we 
would bring that out at our meetings. Now I know that no “pres- 
sure from without” can stir your muse, but if you will let it dwell 
a little upon this great event, perhaps it would inspire an utterance 
that we could make an international anthem of Peace. 

I had felt my work done for the cause on my return from Eng- 
land a year ago, but this’ new and hopeful event has taken hold 
of me with a new heart for the work, and I have engaged to attend 
all the meetings to be held in ratification of the Treaty. I am sure 

3 The meetings were held with great success. 
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you will take this letter kindly and give the proposition a little 
genial hospitality. 
Yours truly and ever, 
ELmu Burritt. 


LONGFELLOW TO BURRITT 


Cambridge, Nov. 23, 1871 
My dear Mr. Burritt, 

I am amazed and ashamed when I look at the date of your letter, 
and see how I have let the days go by without answering it. My 
only excuse is, that I have been much occupied and very much inter- 
rupted in a thousand ways. I have sometimes longed for the deep 
snows of winter to block the roads, and give me a little more of 
what Emerson calls the “tempestuous [tumultuous] privacy of 
storm.” 

I was extremely sorry to miss you in England; but travelling with 
a large party it was quite impossible for me to accept your kind and 
hospitable invitation. I was equally sorry that I should again have 
missed you when you came to see me in Cambridge some months 
ago. Do not be discouraged; but the next time you come to Boston 
let me know it, and I will surely be at home. 

I wish with all my heart, that I could write a Song of Peace, as 
you suggest; but everything seems to have been already said or 
sung; and those who do not believe already would not believe 
“though one should rise from the dead.” 

With kindest regards 
Yours faithfully 
Henry W. Loncrettow. 


Cambridge, March 39, 1876 
Dear Mr. Burritt, 

I have had this morning the pleasure of receiving the copy of 
“A Sanskrit Handbook for the Fireside,”*° which you were good 
enough to send me, and hasten to thank you for your kind remem- 
brance, and for your valuable gift. 


In 1874 Burritt’s Sanskrit Hand-Book, the first book on Sanskrit written by an Amer- 
ican, was published in London. 
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Preface and Introduction J have read with great interest and 
satisfaction. If anything could induce me to undertake the study of 
this majestic old language, they would do it. They make it seem 
easier to learn than to learn it. But, still, and nothwithstanding the 
noble example of Cato, I fear I shall get no further than the Intro- 
duction. 

Your class of girls from the High School, with their nimble wits, 
put me to shame.** 

I was thinking of you the other day, and of how near you had 
come to the realization of your dream of an Ocean Penny Postage. 
It has nearly become a reality; near enough for all practical pur- 
poses. You may yet see it fully realized. 

With kindest regards and remembrances, 

Yours faithfully 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


BURRITT TO LONGFELLOW 


New Britain, Ct., Sept. 15/76 
H. W. Longfellow, Esq. | 
My Dear Sir: . 

I wish I could testify more frequently the esteem I cherish for 
you without seeming to elicit a recognition of it from you-—-For I 
can easily conceive how you are ambushed and waylaid by scores 
who seek to capture you in an autograph note, to be preserved by 
them as a trophy of their ingenuity or importunity. Remembering 
how many times I have exposed myself to this suspicion in obtaining 
letters from you in answer to my own or in acknowledgement of 
books, etc., I want to ask you not to recognise in that way the little 
trifle I now send you, but to accept it without writing a note to say 
you have done so. l 

For eighteen months past I have had a class of young ladies in 
Sanskrit. After some time spent in reading exercises, we began to 
write disquisitions in the language itself on the derivation from it 
of many of our most common English words. A few weeks before 


™ Burritt, who was cultivating a‘small farm near New Britain, was teaching Sanskrit to 
several young women, a novel undertaking in view of the status of women’s education at 
that time. 
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we closed these exercises for the season, we translated together into 
Sanskrit your glorious “Psalm of Life,” endeavoring to transfer as 
much of its spirit as possible to the old classic language of India. 
Each of the young ladies has copied the entire translation into the 
little album which I now send you; and they will all feel honored 
and delighted if you will kindly accept this small offering of their 
sincere admiration and affectionate esteem for the immortal 
thoughts with which you have brightened and blest the world. It 
has been to me an equal pleasure to guide them through this in- 
teresting exercise, which is perhaps the first composition in the 
language ever attempted by American ladies. 
Ever & most sincerely yours, 
Ermo Burritt. 


LONGFELLOW TO BURRITT 


Cambridge, Sept. 16, 1876 
Dear Mr. Burritt, 

I have to-day had the pleasure of receiving your friendly letter, 
and the Album containing the Sanscrit version of the Psalm of Life, 
by yourself and your young ladies in New Britain. 

For this unique and beautiful present I beg you all and each to 
accept my warmest thanks. Be assured, that, I prize most highly 
this mark of your remembrance and regard. 

I often think of you, Dear Mr. Burritt, and of all the sweet 
influences of your life. 

And now in the shades of New Britain, teaching Sanscrit to a 
class of young ladies! That must make you very happy. It cer- 
tainly would me, if I could do it, which unluckily I could not, as I 
know not a word or letter of that venerable language. 

With kindest regards and renewed thanks to the young ladies, 

Yours always faithfully l 
Henry W. LoncreLLoOw. 


Cambridge, July 31, 1878 
Dear Mr. Burritt, 
On returning from a short summer ramble in Maine, my native 
State, I find upon my table the copy of “Chips from Many Blocks,”?? 


2 Chips from Many Blocks (Toronto, 1878) is a volume of miscellaneous sketches and 
writings. 
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which you have been kind enough to send me. I hasten to thank 
you for your welcome gift and for your friendly remembrance, 
which is as grateful to me as the gift itself. 

I will not delay my acknowledgments till I have read your vol- 
ume; for some time has passed since you sent it, and I fear you may 
think me negligent, or ungrateful, if I do not at once let you know 
that I have received it. 

I always read your books”® with great interest, and pleasure. 
There is a heart-beat in every page, that comes from your pen. I 
am very sure beforehand, that this new volume will not, in any way, 
fall behind the others: 

Are you never again coming into this region??* I should be 
happy, most happy to see you once more. It is a long while since 
we met, and we should have much to talk about. 

I am sure the Eastern Question must interest you. England does 
not seem to have followed the counsels of her wisest men. Cyprus 
may prove a mill-stone round her neck. 

Yours very truly 
Henry W. Loncrettow. 


® Burritt wrote more than thirty volumes, the literary importance of which has been 
overlooked by students of American literature. He also left several unpublished man- 
uscripts, including simplified grammars and reading exercises in Hindustani, Persian, 
Turkish, Arabic, and Hebrew. 

™ Burrritt was an invalid during the last years of his life; he died on March 6, 1879. 
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THREE POEMS BY ROBERT FROST 


ROBERT S. NEWDICK 
The Ohio State University 


HREE OF Robert Frost’s early poems, recently listed as “never 

reprinted,”* have since been republished in a brochure. Be- 
cause this brochure was issued in a small edition not for sale, it is 
here described in detail: 


THREE POEMS / ROBERT FROST / BAKER LIBRARY PRESS / 
HANOVER, N. H. [the whole enclosed within a frame of rules, the 
outer one heavy, the inner one light, printed in blue.] 

7, x10 inches; leaf [1-2]; title-page as above, verso with imprint: Copy- 
right, 1935 / The Daniel Oliwer Associates / of Dartmouth College / 
Hanover, New Hampshire. [3-4]; THE QUEST OF THE ORCHIS, 
with note at end Circa rgor [5-6]; WARNING, with note at end Circa 
1895 [7]; CAESAR’S LOST TRANSPORT SHIPS, with note at end 
Circa 1892 [8]; leaf, verso with colophon: The / three poems / printed 
in this / brochure have never / before been published in book / form. 
They are now reprinted by the / Daniel Oliver Associates of Dartmouth 
College / with the kind permission of the author. The edition, no / 
copies of which are for sale, is limited to one / hundred twenty-five copies, 
hand set / in Caslon Oldstyle, & printed / on Worthy Hand and / 
Arrows. This copy / is Number / ... [inserted] [9-10]; leaf [11-12]; 
all pages uncut and unnumbered. 

Bound in light blue paper, watermarked Georgian, 7% x 10% inches, tied 
through spine with light blue cord; from cover with white paper label, 
3% x2 inches: THREE POEMS / ROBERT FROST [the whole en- 
closed within a frame of rules, the outer one heavy, the inner one light, 
printed in blue]; other covers blank. 


According to his own statement, the only one of these poems 
that Frost still cares for is “The Quest of the Orchis,” and that, he 
thinks, might well have gone into A Boy’s Will. “Caesar’s Lost 
Transport Ships” was a high-school piece. All three poems are 
reprinted without alteration, exactly as they appeared originally in 
The Independent. 


*Robert S. Newdick, “The Early Verse of Robert Frost and Some of His Revisions,” 
American Literature, Vil, 181-187 (May, 1935). 
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PAULDING’S TREATMENT OF THE ANGEL OF HADLEY 


FRANK DAVIDSON 
Indiana University 


N A RECENT study “The Angel of Hadley in Fiction”? Mr. G. 

Harrison Orians, while calling attention to the use of the theme 
in Scott’s Peveril of the Peak (1822), in McHenry’s The Spectre of 
the Forest (1823), in Barker’s Superstition (1826), in Cooper’s The 
Wept of Wish-ton-Wish (1829), in Hawthorne’s “The Grey Cham- 
pion” (1835), and to the use of the regicides in Delia Salter Bacon’s 
“Love’s Martyr” (1831) and in William Leete Stone’s “Mercy Des- 
borough” (1834), speaks of Hawthorne as “the last to employ the 
Hadley episode,” and in his concluding paragraph states: | 

In Hawthorne there is seen the last use of the “Angel of Hadley” 
theme. The regicide as a character in fiction appeared again in The 
Salem Belle, a Tale of Love and Witchcraft in 1692 (1842), in W. H. 
Herberts Ruth Whalley: or the Fair Puritan (1845), and in Coggeshall’s 
The Regicides (1896), but the first two dealt with reputed offspring of the 
regicides, and the last followed Stiles almost slavishly, but did not touch 
upon the events of 1675.8 


As Mr. Orians makes no mention of James Kirke Paulding’s The 
Puritan and His Daughter, it may be of interest to glance at the 
theme as treated there. 

The heroine of the story, Miriam Habingdon, and her father, 
Harold, a bigoted Puritan, have come to Naumkeag from Virginia. 
Dissatisfied with conditions in this New England town, where 
witchcraft put one of the household under suspicion, the two set out 
in company of a small band for the interior. The name of the town 
they found is not mentioned, though a few identifying marks are 
given. It was on “one of the fairest rivers of the New World,” 
along which, at the distance of three-fourths of a mile, rose a natural 
terrace. 

From the summit of this terrace commenced another plain of lesser width, 
and not so smoothe or luxuriant of grass, which extended to the base of a 
range of lofty wooded hills, that bent round in a curve, and terminated 


1 American Literature, IV, 2597-269 (Nov., 1932). 

Ibid., p. 261. * Ibid., p. 269. 
*New York: Baker and Scribner, 1849. 

5 The Puritan and His Daughter, Il, 134. 
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towards the south, in a peaked mountain towering above the rest of the 
chain. To the north, the view was similar, but far more extensive, and 
was terminated by the conical summit of the grand Monadnoc, lifting its 
head aloft in the blue distance of the skies.® 

When the father and daughter on one occasion walk to the sum- 
mit of the peak to the south, they are accosted by an aged stranger, 
identified only as one of the judges of a king and as one who had 
been associated with Harold Habingdon at Marston Moor. Harold 
refuses to divulge the name of the man even to his daughter.’ 

A little further on in the story, either the stranger whom father 
and daughter had met, or another of the regicides, comes to the 
rescue of the settlers at the time of an Indian attack. This portion 
of the tale is introduced with a statement that helps to date the 


incident by associating it with what was certainly King Philip’s 
War. 


Tt was at this period that the conviction seems to have become general 
among the savages of New England, who had formed a general con- 
federacy to annihilate the race of the whiteman [sic], and by a single blow 
free themselves from all apprehension of the consequences which they 
foresaw awaited them; accordingly the plan was matured with a secrecy 
almost miraculous, and the moment appointed for striking the blow.® 


The attack comes on a Sabbath® while the settlers are at church. 
The men rush out with their weapons but, taken by surprise, are 
thrown into confusion and driven back, 


. . . when suddenly there appeared among them an aged man, with long 
white beard, and head whitened with the snows of many winters, who 
called on them in a voice that seemed accustomed to obedience, and ar- 
rested their retreat. His appearance awed the savages, and for a brief 
space arrested their efforts.?° 


° Ibid., II, 139. The “fairest river” is certainly the Connecticut; the peak to the south is 
probably Mt. Tom of the Holyoke Range; the town is doubtless Hadley. ‘That Monadnoc 
was visible to the north makes Mr. A. L. Herold’s surmise a bit ridiculous: “The story 
begins in Cromwell’s England, shifts to Virginia for most of the incidents, then to New 
England, and finally to an undefined place apparently in the Mississippi Valley” (James 
Kirke Paulding, Versatile American, New York, 1926, p. 109). 

T Scott and Cooper both have one character recognize the regicide; Scott has Bridgenorth 
pronounce the name. 

8 The Puritan and His Daughter, Il, 171-172. 

? Scott and Cooper both have the attack fall on a Sabbath rather than on a “fast day, 
September 1, 1675,” according to Stiles. 

* The Puritan and His Daughter, Il, 172-173. CE. Scott's statement: “He uttered a few 
brief but distinct orders, in the tone of one who was accustomed to command . . .” (Peveril 


22 AL 7. 
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He placed himself at the head of the group, addressed them briefly,” 
and before the savages could recover from dismay “arranged his 
little band with martial skill, and led them to victory.”*? As soon 
as the Indians fled, the old man disappeared. 


He was never seen again, and none knew what became of him. It was 
the last appearance of one who had sat in judgment on a king."* 


Although, as we have noticed, there are a few similarities here 
to the treatment by Scott and Cooper, Paulding follows, in the main, 
the account by Stiles. 


‘POE'S “THE CITY IN THE SEA” AND DANTE'S CITY OF DIS 


H. M. BELDEN 
The University of Missouri 


F ALL Poe’s landscape visions “The City in the Sea” is the 

most vivid and impressive. Various antecedents and analogues 
for it have been pointed out (see Professor Campbell’s The Complete 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe), to which Miss Pound has recently added 
(American Literature, VI, 22-27, March, 1934). But no one, so far as 
I have observed, has noted the resemblance, in landscape effect and in 
certain details, between Poe’s poem and Dante’s city Dis in the sixth 
circle of Hell (Inferno, viii-x).* Dante and Virgil have crossed the 
marsh of Styx (still and slimy, with the wrathful tearing one 
another in it and the sullen gurgling their complaints up through 
it in the form of bubbles). and approach the city of Dis. Virgil says: 
“Now, son, the city that is named Dis draws nigh, with its grave 
citizens, with its great company.” And Dante: “Master, already I 
discern its mosques, distinctly there within the valley, red as if they 


of the Peak, Edinburgh, 1887, p. 170) and Cooper’s “. . . in a manner that by its com- 
pass and firmness commanded obedience” (The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, New York, 1883, 
p. 327). 

u Cf, Scott, op. cit., p. 170, and Barker, Superstition, III, ii. 

2 The Puritan and His Daughter, Il, 173. 

13 Thid., II, 173. 

1Poe “did excellent work in Italian” at the University of Virginia, “and was at one 
time complimented by Professor Blaettermann for a translation from Tasso” (Hervey Allen, 
Israfel, New York, 1926, I, 156). 
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had come out of the fire”? (Inferno, viii, 67-75, Temple Classics 
translation). In canto ix Virgil tells how he had occasion once be- 
fore to visit this city, and describes it again: “This marsh, which 
breathes the mighty stench, all round begirds the doleful city”; and 
Dante continues in his own person: “And more he said, but I have it 
not in memory; for my eye had drawn me wholly to the high tower 
with glowing summit,’ where all at once had risen up three hellish 
Furies, stained with blood,” one of whom is Medusa. Then comes 
an angel specially despatched’ for the purpose of opening the gates 
of Dis to the travelers, whose operations are thus described: “And 
now there came, upon the turbid waves, a crash of fearful sound, at 
which the shores both trembled.”* When Dante looks about, the 
gates of Dis are open. They enter; and there they see, 


on either hand, a spacious plain full of sorrow and evil torment. As at 
Arles, where the Rhone stagnates;° as at Pola near the Quarnaro. gulf, 
which shuts up Italy and bathes its confines, the sepulchres make all the 
place uneven: so did they here on every side, only the manner here was 
bitterer; for amongst the tombs where scattered flames, whereby they 
were made all over so glowing-hot, that iron more hot no craft requires. 
Their covers were all raised up;® and out of them proceeded moans so 
grievous, that they seemed indeed the moans of spirits sad and wounded. 


The mood of Poe’s vision is of course not identical with that of 
Dante’s description. Poets generally, perhaps—Poe avowedly, as we 


Cf. “The City in the Sea,” I. 14-16: 
But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently— 
Gleams up the pinnacles far and free, 
and I, 48: . 
The waves have now a redder glow— 
"C£, jbid., Il. 28-29: 
While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 
‘CE. ibid., Il. 42-43: 
But lo, a stir is in the air! 
The wave—there is a movement there! 
ECF. ibid., Il. 36-41: 
For no ripples curl, alas! 
Along that wilderness of glass ... 
No heavings hint that winds have been 
On seas less hideously serene. 
"Cf. ibid., Il. 30-32: 
There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves. . . 
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know from his review of Longfellow’s Ballads—recombine elements 

from divers sources in a creation that is thus their own. But it seems 

to me that Dante’s Dis bears more resemblance, in imagery and sug- 

gestion, to Poe’s spectral city than any of the other “sources” that 
have been proposed. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


UNA POPE-HENNESSY 
London, England 


June 20, 1935. 
Sirs, 

In the copy of American Literature for May [1935] which you 
are kind enough to send me I find a review of my book Edgar Allan 
Poe: A Critical Biography. As it contains one or two mis-statements 
perhaps you would allow me to refute them? 

a) Nowhere do I state that Lafayette travelled from West Point 
to Richmond by water. I do however say that he travelled 
from Baltimore to Norfolk and by way of the James River to 
Richmond. 

b) Your reviewer pulls me up for dating “The Descent into the 
Maelstrom” in the thirties instead of the forties. “The De- 
scent,” as every Poe student knows, was submitted for a prize 
competition in 1833. 

c) In a footnote I stand rebuked for failing to mention the 
source from which I took the Devereaux story. The reference 
is given on p. 155. 

d) Further your reviewer says: “Dame Pope-Hennessy also takes 
account of Poe’s use of the Lewis and Clark trip into the 
Northwest, though she is silent as to the author who first 
collected the information.” I could not be otherwise than 
silent, never having heard of Miss Pearl Crawford. To any- 
one as familiar as I am with American pioneer narratives it 
must be a self-evident fact that Poe borrowed heavily from 
Lewis and Clark. 

e) Hiawatha is an obvious and regrettable misprint for Evange- 
line, which is written in hexameters. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
voted to extend the present arrangement of a joint subscription to 
PMLA and American Literature for the year 1935. Both journals 
may thus be obtained at a price of $7.20 annually. All checks and 
orders are to be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer 
of the Modern Language Association, roo Washington Square East, 
New York City. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DISSERTATIONS ON ĪNDIVDUAL AUTHORS: 

Marietta Holley and Her Age. Katherine Gillette Blyley (Pitts- 
burgh). 

The Literary and General Cultural Background of Herman Melville 
up to Moby Dick (1851). Luther Stearns Mansfield (Chicago). 


Dissertations on Topics or a GENERAL NATURE: 

A History of American Dictionaries. Eva M. Burkett (Peabody). 

Beginnings of Literary Nationalism, 1775-1800. Charles W. Cole 
(George Washington). 

The Idea of Evolution in American Poetry from Emerson to Robin- 
son. Frederick W. Conner (Pennsylvania). 

Humor in the Journalism of Virginia City, Nevada, 1860-1870. Rich- 
ard G. Lillard (Harvard). 

Thomas Morton and the Church of England Influence in Pures 
New England. Walter Henneberg (Pennsylvania). 

Southern Country Folk in American Literature. A. S. McIlwaine 

(Chicago). 


DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: l 
The History of the Small Town in American Literature. Ima Hon- 
aker Herron (Duke, 1935). 


OTHER RESEARCH IN PROGRESS: 

A History of the American Novel to 1880. Alexander Cowie, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. Mr. Cowie has in press 
John Trumbull: Connecticut Wit. 

Marietta Holley, 1836-1926: A Biography. Cyril Clemens, Webster 
Groves, Mo. Mr. Clemens wishes letters about her friendship with 
Susan B. Anthony, Frances E. Willard, et al. 

Unpublished Correspondence of Poe: Letters to Him in the Boston 
Public Library (Master’s Essay). Ruth Brown (Hunter College 
of the City of New York). 

A Whittier Bibliography. T. Franklin Currier, Harvard University. 


Southern Methodist University, Ernest E. Letsy, Bibliographer. 


Dallas, Texas. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 


[Byrp, Wittram] Murdock, K, B. “William Byrd and the Virginian 
Author of The Wanderer? Harvard Stud. and Notes in Philology 
and Lit, XVII, 129-136 (1935). 

A letter of Byrd’s written on the fly-leaf of Motto's of the Wan- 
derers (London, 1718) is printed. The author, to whom the letter is . 
addressed, was John Fox, a Virginian whose life is sketched in the 
article. 

[Cosserr, Witt1AM] Reitzel, William. “William Cobbett and Philadel- 
phia Journalism: 1794-1800.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LIX, 
223-244 (July, 1935). 

Peter Porcupine’s running fight in Philadelphia with the pam- 
phleteers during his shift from the pro-French democrats to the pro- 
English federalists. . 

[Frankiin, Benyamin] Anonymous. “Franklin’s Earliest Manuscript.” 
General Mag., XXXVII, 447-450 (July, 1935). 

Reprints a hitherto unpublished poem by Franklin entitled “Elegy 
on My Sister Franklin,” the ms. of watchs is in the library of the Uni- - 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

[Jounson, SamorL] Horfberger, Theodore. “Samuel Johnson of Yale 
and King’s College.” New Eng. Quart, VIII, 378-397 (Sept., 1935). 

The sub-title is “A Note on the Relation of‘Science and Religion in 
Provincial America.” 

[Smrru, Jonn] Morse, Jarvis M, “John Smith and His Critics: A Chapter 
in Colonial Historiography.” Jour. of Southern Hist., 1, 123-137 (May, 
1935). 

Discusses the historians and critics of the captain. 

[MiscerLaneous] Lovely, N. W. “Notes on New England Almanacs.” 
New Eng. Quart., VIII, 264-277 (June, 1935). 

The period covered is that before the Revolution. 

Rose, Grace D. “Early Morristown Imprints.” Proc. of N. J. Hist. Soc., 
LIHI, 156-163 (July, 1935). 

Shipton, Clifford K. “A Plea for Puritanism.” Am. Hist. Rev., XL, 460- 
467 (April, 1935). 

In what is popularly supposed to have been their lowest period, 
the years between King Philip’s War and the Great Awakening, the 
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clergy were leaders in every field of intellectual advance in New Eng- 
Jand. 
Sydnor, Charles S. “The Beginning of Printing in Mississippi.” Jour. of 
Southern Hist, 1, 49-55 (Feb., 1935). 
Printing in Mississippi in the eighteenth century. 


II. 1800-1870 


[Bryant, W. C.] Glicksberg, C. I. “Bryant, the Poet of Humor.” Amer- 
icana, XXIX, 364-374 (July, 1935). 

Identifies some of Bryant’s poems in The New York Evening Post, 
and contains extracts from two unpublished letters of Charles Sedg- 
wick to Bryant, dated Feb. 14, 1823, and March 28, 1823. 

Herrick, Marvin T. “Rhetoric and Poetry in Bryant.” Am. Lit, VII, 
188-194 (May, 1935). 

Only partially successful with “pure” poetry, Bryant was more pre- 
occupied with “an ‘eloquence that was essentially rhetorical.” 

[Curtis, G. W.] Seybolt, Paul S. “American First Editions: George Wil- 
liam Curtis 1824-1892.” Pub. Week, CXXVIII, 173-174 (July 20, 
1935). 

[Draxg, J. R.] Birss, John H. “American First Editions: Joseph Rodman 
Drake 1795-1820.” Pub. Week, CKXVII, 1926 (May 18, 1935). 

{ Emerson, R. W.] Scudder, Townsend, III. “Emerson’s British Lecture 
Tour, 1847-1848: Part II.” Am. Lit. VII, 166-180 (May, 1935). 

Emerson as a lecturer in Britain and the reception of the lectures. 

“Emerson in Dundee.” Am. Scholar, IV, 331-344 (Summer, 
1935). | 

Facts concerning (1) the inauguration of Emerson’s English lecture 
tour of 1847-1848 and (2) George Gilfillan’s attitude toward Emerson. 

[Fosrer, S. C.] Bowman, John G. “A Singer to Pioneers.” Atlantic 
Month., CLVI, 83-88 (July, 1935). 

An appreciation of the character and achievement of Stephen 
Foster. 

[Harreck, Firz-Greene}] Birss, John H. “American First Editions: 
Fitz-Greene Halleck 1790-1867: Checklist.” Pub. Week., CXXVII, 
2306 (June 15, 1935). 

[Hawruorne, NATHANIEL] Anonymous. “Catalogue of Portraits in the 
Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts.” Essex Institute Hist. Coll., 
LXXI, 150-151 (April, 1935). 

Description of the four portraits of Nathaniel Hawthorne now 
exhibited by the Essex Institute. There is a reproduction of the canvas 
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by Charles Osgood, donated to the Institute in 1933 by Richard 
Manning, Esq. 

H., R. “Hawthorne in More Cheerful Mood.” Chr. Science Mon. 

= XXVII, 7 (July 1, 1935). 

An analysis of the character of Hawthorne as revealed by his note- 
books. 

Turner, Arlin. “Autobiographical Elements in Hawthorne’s The Blithe- 
dale Romance.” Univ. of Texas Stud. in Eng., XV, 39-63 (July, 1935). 

[LoneretLow, H. W.] Flanders, Bertram H. “An Uncollected Longfel- 
low Translation.” Am. Lit, VII, 205-207 (May, 1935). 

Wheler’s Magazine (Georgia), in its issue for Oct., 1849, published 
“A Lay of Courage”—a translation by Longfellow from the Danish. 

{Mexvitte, Herman] Aaron, Daniel. “Melville and the Missionaries.” 
New Eng. Quart, VIII, 404-408 (Sept., 1935). 

“Reviews and articles in-the Honolulu Polynesian and the Friend 
... reflect the antagonism which Melville’s Typee and Omoo pro- 
voked among the so-called respectable element of the islands of the 
South Seas.” 

Anderson, Charles R. “A Reply to Herman Melville’s Whzte-Jacket by 
Rear-Admiral Thomas O. Selfridge, Sr.” dm. Lit., VII, 123-144 (May, 
1935). 

The officer objected to Melville’s treatment of the navy. 

Forsythe, Robert S. “Herman Melville’s “The Town-Ho’s Story” N. & 
Q., CLXVIII, 314 (May 4, 1935). 

This story, later published as chap. 54 of Moby Dick, first appeared 
in Harper's for Oct., 1851, whence it was reprinted in The Baltimore 
Weekly Sun for Nov. 8, 1851. 

[Poz, E. A.] Anonymous. “Important Unpublished Poe Material.” Bod- 
ley Book Shop (Brooklyn), Catalogue No. r, p. 38 (1935). 

A copy of The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe (1859), once 
owned by Augustine O'Neil, of Brooklyn, N. Y., contains O’Neil’s 
personal recollections of Edgar and Virginia Poe during the Fordham 
period. 

Anonymous. “New Poe Letter Is to Be Sold.” Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader, Football Extra, p. 4 (Oct. 5, 1935). 

A letter dated, Richmond, Va., Sept. 4, 1835, from Poe to John Neal 
in regard to an exchange of The Southern Literary Messenger and 
The Galaxy. 

Allen, Mrs. Mozelle Scaff. “Poe’s Debt to Voltaire.” Univ. of Texas 
Stud. in Eng., XV, 63-75 (July, 1935). 
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Jackowska, S. I. O. “The Raven.” Chr. Science Mon., XXVII, 12 (Aug. 
8, 1935). 

The vice-president of the International Poe Society protests against 
the treatment of “The Raven” and of Poe himself in the motion pic- 
ture “The Raven.” 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Allusion to a Spanish Joke in Poe’s ‘A Valen- 
tine.” N. & Q., CLXIX, 189 (Sept. 14, 1935). 

Elucidates an obscure reference in Poe’s lines addressed to Mrs. 
Osgood, “For her this rhyme is penned.” 

Varner, J. G. “Poe and Miss Barrett of Wimpole Street.” Four Arts 
(Richmond, Va.), II, 4-5, 14-15, 17 (Jan-Feb., 1935). 

An account of Poe’s relations with the Brownings, particularly their 
correspondence. 

Wells, Ross. “College ‘Lit’ First to Recognize Poe.” Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, Sunday Magazine Section, p. 3 (Oct. 6, 1935). 

On Sept. 9, 1836, at the age of twenty-seven, Poe was elected an 
honorary member of the Franklin Literary Society of Washington and 
Jefferson College. 

Whitty, J. H. “A New Poe Letter: Hitherto Unpublished Note Deals 
With Strange Cryptogram.” Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, Sec- 
tion 5, p. 15 (July 21, 1935). 

Letter dated Jan. 3, 1846, from Poe to Charles G. Percival, concern- 
ing a cryptogram, the translation of which is John 2:1-3. 

“Poem to Mark Tomb of Mother.” Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, Sunday Magazine Section, p. 3 (Oct. 6, 1935). 

The poem is “Mother of Poe,” written by Will Henry Thompson, 
a brother of Maurice Thompson. 

[Tuoreav, H, D.] Stewart, Charles D. “A Word for Thoreau.” Atlantic 
Month., CLVI, 110-116 (July, 1935). 

A reply to the charges of Thoreau’s short-comings as an observer 
of nature. 

White, Viola C. “Thoreau’s Opinion of Whitman.” New Eng. Quart., 
VII, 262-264 (June, 1925). 

An early version, with corrections, of the letter in which Thoreau 
told his friend Harrison Blake about Whitman. 

[Timrop, Henry] Cardwell, G. A. “The Date of Henry Timrod’s Birth.” 
Am. Lit., VII, 207-208 (May, 1935). 

The poet was born on Dec. 8, 1828—not a year later, as heretofore 
stated. 

[Wurrman, Warr] Cooke, Mrs. Alice Lovelace. “Whitman’s Back- 
ground in the Industrial Movements of His Time.” Univ. of Texas 
Stud. in Eng., XV, 76-91 (July, 1935). 
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Mabbott, T. O. “Walt Whitman and William Motherwell.” N. & Q., 
CLXVIII, 314 (May 4, 1935). 
The origin of the title of Whitman’s poem “Good-Bye my Fancy.” 
Van Doren, Mark. “Walt Whitman, Stranger.” dm. Mercury, XXXV, 
277-285 (July, 1935). 

Whitman’s “strictest necessity to write poems at once about him- 
self and about the man he wanted to be” has prevented his biographers 
from. producing an account of his life “which holds together.” 

See also entry under Thoreau, H. D., item by Viola C. White. 
[Miscextanzous] Denehie, Elizabeth M. “Indiana’s First Newspaper.” 
Indiana Mag. of Hist, XXXI, 125-130 (June, 1935). 

An account of the early history of The Indiana Gazette, founded in, 
1804 by Elihu Stout. 

Keidel, G. C. “Early Maryland Newspapers.” Md. Hist. Mag, XXX, 
149-156 (June, 1935). 

List of Maryland newspapers from 1805 to 1860. Continued from 
ibid., XXIX, 322. 

Loewenberg, Bert J. “The Controversy over Evolution in New England, 
1859-1873.” New Eng. Quart., VIII, 232-257 (June, 1935). 

Macdonald, Allan. “A Sailor among Transcendentalists.” New Eng. 
Quart, VIII, 307-319 (Sept., 1935). 

The sailor is Father Edward Taylor. The Transcendentalists are 
Emerson, Dana, Whitman, and Melville. 

Rugg, W. K. “Not to Be Touched.” Chr. Science Mon., XXVII, 7 
(Aug. 26, 1935). 

A descriptive article about the books to be found on the shelves of 
the public library in a small New England town about a hundred 
years ago. 

Ill. 1870-1900 
[Anams, Henry] Nichols, Roy F. “The Dynamic Interpretation of His- 
tory.” New Eng. Quart., VIII, 163-178 (June, 1935). 

“Henry Adams’s challenge to teachers of history to seek a dynamic 
interpretation still stands, even though his own attempt to formulate 
it must be discarded.” 

[Cremens, S. L.] Arvin, Newton. “Mark Twain: 1835-1935.” New 
Republic, LXXXIII, 125-127 (June 12, 1935). 

An evaluation: Clemens’s popularity, though not yet on the wane, 
will soon decline. Clemens will survive less as a critic than as a “grand 
half-legendary personality.” 

Clemens, Cyril. “Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc.” Commonweal, XXII, 323- 
324 (July 26, 1935). 
The care Mark Twain lavished on his biography of Joan of Arc. 
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Emberson, Frances G. “Mark Twain’s Vocabulary: A General Survey.” 
Univ. of Mo. Stud., X, 1-53 (July, 1935). 
The study is supplemented by a bibliography. 
Le Breton, M. “Un Centenaire: Mark Twain.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, 
pp- 401-419 (June, 1935). 
Masters, Edgar Lee. “Mark Twain: Son of the Frontier.” Am. Mercury, 
XXXVI, 67-74 (Sept., 1935). 
Twain’s realism derived from the West prevented an easy escape 
from the enigmas of life with which he grappled in his last years. . 
Paine, Albert Bigelow. “Unpublished Diaries of Mark Twain.” Hearst's 
International Combined with Cosmopolitan, XCIX, 24-27, 134-136 
(Aug., 1935). 
Paullin, Charles O. “Mark Twain’s Virginia Kin.” Wm. and Mary Col. 
Quart., XV, 294-298 (July, 1935). 
Genealogy. 
Quick, Dorothy. “A Little Girl’s Mark Twain.” N. Am. Rev, CCXL, 
342-348 (Sept., 1935). 
Charming comradeship on an ocean voyage between Mark Twain 
and a child of nine. - 
Wister, Owen. “In Homage to Mark Twain.” Harper's Mag, CLXXI, 
547-556 (Oct., 1935). 

A vigorous, not entirely critical, discussion of Clemens as an ex- 
ponent of “the Lincoln era,” finally embittered by varied influences. 
[Crane, STEPHEN] Ford, Ford Madox. “Techniques.” Southern Rev. I, 

20-35 (July, 1935). 
Includes comments on the style of Stephen Crane and of Henry 
James. 
[Guiney, Louise I.] Putnam, Herbert. Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1934, p. 19. 
_ Notice of accessioning of goo letters and postal cards written by 
Louise I. Guiney, 1885 to within a few weeks of her death in 1920. 
Also other materials, magazine articles, pamphlets, photographs, etc., 
dealing with her. | 
[James, Henry] See entry under Crane, Stephen. 
[Murrrzz, Mary N.] Parks, Edd W. “Craddock’s First Pseudonym.” 
E. Tenn. Hist. Soc. Pub., VI, 67-80 (1934). 
M. N. Murfree first used the pseudonym R. E. Dembry. 
[Norris, Frang] Martin, Willard E. “Frank Norris’s Reading at Har- 
vard College.” Am. Lit, VII, 203-204 (May, 1935). 
The period covered is 1894-1895, and the books read formed back- 
ground for both McTeague and Vandover and the Brute. 
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[Pace T. N.] Orcutt, W. D. “Celebrities Off Parade.” Chr. Science 
Mon., XXVII, 12 (March 22, 1935). 

An account of meetings and conversations with Thomas Nelson 
Page, 

[Pontin W. S.] Clarkson, P. S. “A Decomposition of Cabbages and 
Kings.” Am. Lit, VII, 195-202 (May, 1935). 

O. Henry’s only novel is resolved into its constituent porticartier 
short stories. 

[MisceLLaNneous] Adriance, George N. “Literature of the Old West.” 
Overland Month., XCIII, 11 (March, 1935). 

Survey of rich material of the Old. West neglected by modern 
novelists, 

Robbins, L. H. “American Humorists.” N. Y. Times Mag., | pp. 8-9 
(Sept. 8, 1935). 

A discussion of the development of humor in American literature 
with special reference to Artemus Ward, Bill Nye, Holmes, Clemens, 
Riley, Eugene Field, Finley Peter Dunne, and Will Rogers. 

Shurter, Robert L. “The Utopian Novel 'in America, 1888-1900.” S. 
Atlantic Quart., XXXIV, 137-144 (April, 1935). 
Critical survey of the Utopian novels of the period named. 


IV. 1900-1935 


[Austin, Mary] DuBois, Arthur E. “Mary Austin, 1868-1934.” South- 
west Rev., XX, 231-264 (Spring, 1935). 
[Boyp, James] Meade, Julian R. “James Boyd.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., XH, 
10-11 (June 29, 1935). 
[CasrLL, J. B.] Bulluck, R. D., Jr. “The Cream of the Jest.” N. & Q. 
CLXIX, 115 (Aug. 17, 1935). 
The origin of the phrase used by Cabell as the title of his novel. 
[Exior, T. S.] Kronenberger, Louis. “T. S. Eliot as Critic.” Nation, 
CXL, 452-453 (April 17, 1935). 
Arraignment of Eliot as a political, religious, and literary snob, 
who reasons accurately on unsound premises, 
[Ferser, Epna] Bromfield, Louis. “Edna Ferber.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, XU, 
10-12 (June 15, 1935). 

[Frost, Rosert] Newdick, Robert S. “The Early Verse of Robert Frost 
and Some of His Revisions.” Am. Lit, VII, 181-187 (May, 1935). 
[Grascow, Eten] Freeman, Douglas S. “Ellen Glasgow: Idealist.” Sat. 

Rev. of Lit, XII, 11-12 (Aug. 31, 1935). 
[Lewis, Sincrair] Von Hibler, Leo. “Sinclair Lewis und die Amerikan- 
ische Wirtschaft.” Anglia, LIX, 448-460 (July, 1935). 
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[Linpsay, VacuEt] Masters, Edgar Lee. “Vachel Lindsay and America.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., XU, 3-4, 15 (Aug. 10, 1935). 

[Lowzit, Amy] Scott, Winfield Townley. “Amy Lowell after Ten 
Years.” New Eng. Quart., VII, 320-330 (Sept., 1935). 

“So, after a decade, all that Amy Lowell said seems to threaten to 
return to the nothingness that it was in the beginning. A little re- 
mains, and, as things go in the world of letters, that little is a great 
deal.” 

[MacLzisH, Arcripatp] Jones, Llewellyn. “Archibald MacLeish: A 
Modern Metaphysical.” Eng. Jour., XXIV, 441-451 (June, 1935). 

[ Masters, E. L.] Masters, Edgar Lee. “Literary Boss of the Middle 
West.” dm. Mercury, XXXIV, 450-455 (April, 1935). 

An appraisal of William Marion Reedy, who published The Spoon 
River Anthology serially in his Mirror and who befriended many 
young writers between 1900 and 1920. 

{O’Nem1, Eucene] Skinner, Richard Dana. “O’Neill—the Poet’s Quest.” 
N. Am. Rev., CCXL, 54-67 (June, 1935). 

O’Neill—essentially a great poet—writes profound parables of good 
and evil. 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Cestre, C. “Avec Edwin Arlington Robinson dans 
L'Inferno de L’Art.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, pp. 323-328 (April, 
1935). 

Ledoux, Louis V. “In Memoriam: Edwin Arlington Robinson.” Sat, 
Rev. of Lit, XI, 621 (April 13, 1935). 

Maynard, Theodore. “Edwin Arlington Robinson.” Catholic World, 
CXLI, 266-275 (June, 1935). 

Some personal recollections of the poet. 

Richards, Laura E. “Recollections of ‘E. A.’ as a Boy in Gardiner.” N. 
Y. Herald Tribune Books, p. 10 (May 12, 1935). 

Schönemann, Friedrich. “E. A. Robinson.” Literatur, XXXV, 446-448 
(May, 1933). 

[Sanrayana, GeorcE] MacCampbell, Donald. “Santayana’s Debt to New 
England.” New Eng. Quart, VIII, 203-214 (June, 1935). 

[Wiper, THornton] Brown, E. K. “A Christian Humanist: Thornton 
Wilder.” Univ. of Toronto Quart. IV, 356-370 (April, 1935). 

[Wotrz, Tuomas] Bridges, Ann Preston. “Thomas Wolfe: Legends of 
a Man’s Hunger for His Youth.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., XI, 599, 609 (April 
6, 1935) E 

[MisceLLanEous] Anonymous. “The National Theatre Approaches Re- 
ality.” Lit. Digest, CXX, 23 (June 22, 1935). 
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An account of the government’s plan to subsidize a widespread 
production of American plays. 

Arvin, Newton. “Fiction Mirrors America.” Current Hist, XLII, 610- 
616 (Sept., 1935). 

A review of the “collectivism vs. individualism” theme in American 

fiction. 
Basso, Hamilton. “Letters in the South.” New Republic, LX XXIII, 161- 
163 (June 19, 1935). 
The attitude of Southern writers toward the Southern tradition. 
Berendsohn, W. A. “War Memories in Literature.” Chr. Science Mon., 
XXVII, 10 (July 24, 1935). 

An analysis of the influence and ideas of books (American and for- 

eign) on the World War, especially those published after 1928. 
Brooks, Cleanth, Jr. “The Modern Southern Poet and Tradition.” Va. 
Quart. Rev, XI, 305-320 (April, 1935). 

The South has retained a stronger historical sense than the more 
industrialized parts of the country, and a continuity of cultural tradi- 
tion sufficiently strong to allow the Fugitive Poets to write a poetry in 
which the past and present qualify each other. 

Canby, Henry S. “Fiction Tells All.” Harper's Mag, CLXXI, 308-315 
(Aug. 1935). 

Hemingway, Faulkner, and Thomas Wolfe are victims of the 
passing urge to tell all, particularly concerning that “most poignant” 
of autobiographical themes, sex. 

Cruickshank, Julia C. “The Curtain Rises.” Eng. Jour., XXIV, 489-495 
(June, 1935). 

American playwrights’ neglect of the political scene. 

Devoe, Alan. “The Riddle of Modern Writing.” Catholic World, 
CXLI, 403-408 (July, 1935). 
Observations on the contemporary American novel. 
Field, Louise M. “Emancipating the Novel.” N. Am. Rev., CCXL, 318- 
324 (Sept., 1935). 
“The emancipation of the [English-American] novel is complete.” 
Frederick, John T. “New Techniques in the Novel.” Eng. Jour, XXIV, 
355-363 (May, 1935). 
Hamilton, Clayton. “The Poor Pulitzer Prize.” Am. Mercury, XXXV, 
25-32 (May, 1935). 

The new system of award of the Pulitzer prize in drama is to be 
“without any presumption of the acceptance of professional advice and 
without any guarantee of a recourse to critical discrimination.” 
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Johnson, Gerald W. “The Horrible South.” Va. Quart. Rev., XI, 201-217 
(April, 1935). 

The work of Faulkner and Caldwell is viewed as symptomatic of 
a re-birth of creative vigor in Southern letters. 

Krutch, J. W. “The Meaning of the Modern Drama. III. The Amer- 
ican Tradition.” Nation, CXLI, 320-323 (Sept. 18, 1935). 

“The Meaning of the Modern Drama. IV. The New Dispensa- 
tion.” Nation, CXLI, 351-353 (Sept. 25, 1935). 

The new revolutionary dramatists are, as artists, severely hand- 
icapped by their Marxism. 

O’Faolain, Séan. “The Modern Novel.” Va. Quart. Rev., XI, 339-351 
(July, 1935). 

The basic problems of the modern novelist arise with the dis- 

appearance from fiction of the ethic which the older novels always had. 
Ransom, John Crowe. “Modern With the Southern Accent.” Va. Quart. 
Rev., XI, 184-200 (April, 1935). 

Prose fiction has come abundantly to life in the new South, but 
verse is not yet, on the whole, alive. 

Ransom, John Crowe. “The Psychologist Looks at Poetry.” Va. Quart. 
Rev., XI, 574-592 (Oct., 1935). 

Schönemann, Friedrich. “Die gegenwärtige Amerikanische Romanliter- 
atur.” Westermann’s Monatshefte, LXXVIII, 69-72 (March, 1934). 

Strong, L. A. G. “James Joyce and the New Fiction.” Am. Mercury, 
XXXV, 433-437 (Aug, 1935). 

Consequences of Joyce are likely to include an increase of flexibility 
in the use of language, and a narrative method informed by the new 
theories of space and time. 

Tate, Allen. “The Profession of Letters in the South.” Va. Quart. Rev., 
XI, 161-176 (April, 1935). 

“The South has had little chance for a great literary tradition under 
the successive powers of aristocracy and plutocracy.” 

Weeks, Edward. “The Meaning of Literary Prizes.” Atlantic Month., 
CLVI, 470-477 (Oct., 1935). 

Despite obvious “dangers,” prizes for literary distinction “are the 

best form of patronage surviving in a democratic world of letters.” 





V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Bloomfield, Leonard. “The Stressed Vowels of American English.” 
Language, XI, 97-116 (June, 1935). 
“Description of the stressed vowel phonemes of Central Western 
Standard-English as spoken in Chicago.” 
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Botkin, B. A. “Folk-Say and Space: Genesis and oe ” Southwest 
Rev., XX, 321-335 (Summer, 1935). 

Brauer, D. L. “Trade Names in the Petroleum Industry? Am. Speech, 
X, 122-128 (April, 1935). 

Buxbaum, K. “Heard in North Carolina.” Am. Speech, X, 156-157 
(April, 1935). 

Local idiom. 

Fink, Paul M. “Smoky Mountains History as Told in Place-Names.” 
E. Tenn. Hist. Soc. Pub., VI, 3-11 (1934). 

Origin of some Tennessee place-names. 

Gary, Lorena M. “Anglo-American Altercation.” Overland Month., 
XCIII, 5-6, 20 (March, 1935). 

A defense of Americanisms in speech. “There are as many people 
to whom correct speech is important in America as there are in Eng- 
land.” 

Johnston, Winifred. “Newspaper Balladry.” Am. Speech, X, 119-121 
(April, 1935). 

Kuethe, J. L. ““Water’ Terms in Maryland.” Am. Speech, X, 153-154 
(April, 1935). 

Words used to describe the waters of Maryland. 

Olybrius. “Columnist.” N. & Q., CLXVIII, 267 (April 13, 1935). 

The origin of the word columnist is American. 

Parmenter, C. E. and Treviño, S. N. “The Length of the Sounds of a 
Middle Westerner.” Am. Speech, X, 129-133 (April, 1935). 

The results of an investigation of “the absolute and relative lengths 
of the speech sounds of a Middle Western subject in reading a short 
passage of narrative prose.” 

Peel, Sachs A. “American Vocabulary: ‘Coking’.” N. & Q., CLXVIII, 
242 (April 6, 1935). 

A word used at Radcliffe College, “meaning to go out for a Coca- 
Cola.” 

Richardson, C. B. W. “Elegy for a Dying Tongue.” Scribner's Mag., 
CVIII, 120-122 (Aug., 1935). 

A seaman’s notes on the language of the sea and some of those 
who have used it. 

Richie, E. L. “Spanish Place Names in Colorado.” Am. Speech, X, 88-92 
(April, 1935). 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. “Language Taboos of American College Students.” 
Eng. Stud. (Amsterdam), XVII, 81-91 (June, 1935). 

Lists of “objectionable” words compiled by students at Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia. 
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Thomas, C. K. “Pronunciation in Upstate New York.” Am. Speech, 
X, 107-112 (April, 1935). 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. “Book List to Promote Good Will.” Chr. Science Mon., 
XXVI, 8 (May 18, 1935). 

The Committee on National Relations of the National Council of 
Teachers of English compiles a list of American books “best exemplify- 
ing the American scene and American ideals.” 

Abrams, Ray H. “The Copperhead Newspapers and the Negro.” Jour. 
of Negro Hist., XX, 131-152 (April, 1935). 

The Age (Philadelphia) as an example of the anti-Abolitionist 
press of the North during the Civil War, and its treatment of Negro 
civilians and soldiers. 

Conklin, Groff. “Pullman Reading: A Roving Reporter Finds Only 
Seven Books Among 139 Passengers.” Pub. Week, CXXVII, 11-12 
(July 6, 1935). 

Davidson, Donald. “The 43 Best Southern Novels for Readers and Col- 
lectors” Pub. Week, CXXVII, 1675-1676 (April 27, 1935). 

Ditzion, Sidney. “The History of Periodical Literature in the United 
States: A Bibliography.” Bull. of Bib, XV, 110 (Jan.-April, 1935); 
XV, 129-133 (May-Aug., 1935). 

Griffin, Max L. “A Bibliography of New Orleans Magazines.” La. Hist. 
Quart, XVII, 493-556 (July, 1935). 

Includes only magazines of literary interest—alphabetical and chro- 
nological lists, 1834-1930. 

Huston, A.J. “A List of Maine Novels.” Pub. Week, CXXVIII, 12-13 
(July 6, 1935). 

From Sally Sayward Wood’s Julia, and The Illuminated Baron 
(1800) to Hugh Pendexter’s The Dark Road (1935). 

Mackall, Leonard L. “The Most Familiar Lines in American Verse.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, p. 22 (May 26, 1935). 

Notes and references correcting or supplementing those given in 
Merle Johnson’s You Know These Lines! (New York, 1935). 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. “Supplemental—Washington Newspapers, 1852- 

. 18g0,'Inclusive. A Supplement to Professor Meany’s List.” Wash. 
Hist. Quart, XXVI, 34-64 (Jan, 1935); XXVI, 129-143 (April, 1935). 

A descriptive check list of newspapers in the state of Washington. 

Orians, G. Harrison. “The Cult of the Vanishing American: A Century 
View: 1834-1934.” Univ. of Toledo Stud. (Dec., 1934). 

Survey of the Dying Indian in literature. 
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Read, Allen W. “The Membership in Proposed American Academies.” 
Am. Lit, VII, 145-165 (May, 1935). 
The National Institute of Arts and Letters is discussed, as well as 
earlier futile attempts at an academy. 
Schermerhorn, James. “A Quarter of a Century of Michigan Journalism, 
1858-1884.” Mich. Hist. Mag, XIX, 253-276 (Spring-Summer, 1935). 
Recollections by his son of William T. Schermerhorn’s Hudson 
Gazette, a pioneer paper in Michigan. 
Schramm, J. R. “Publication as a Scientific Problem.” Proc. of Am. 
Philosophical Soc., LXXV, 527-536 No. 6 (1935). 
Problems in the management of the learned journals devoted to 
publication of the results of research. 
Smith, Theodore C. “The Writing of American History in America, 
from 1884 to 1934.” dm. Hist. Rev., XL, 439-449 (April, 1935). 
Recent assaults upon “impartial” and “objective” historical writing 
are viewed as threats to the intellectual assumptions upon which the 
American Historical Association is founded. 
Vaughan, Coleman C. “History of the Newspaper Business in Clinton 
County.” Mich. Hist. Mag., XTX, 279-285 (Spring-Summer, 1935). 
Brief summary of newspaper history in that county of Michigan, 
particularly at Dewitt and St. Johns, Mich., county seats. 
Weisenburger, Francis P. “A Half Century of the Writing of History in 
Ohio.” Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quart., XLIV, 326-352 (July, 1935). 
A bibliographical survey. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mark Twain: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliography, 
and Notes. Edited by Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: American Book 
Company. [1935]. Ixiii, 459 pp. $1.00. 

Like its companion volumes in the American Writers Series, this 
attractive little book of selections, containing an extensive introduction 
and a serviceable bibliography, is particularly well adapted for classroom 
use. Professor Pattee was unfortunately handicapped by copyright restric- 
tions, for all the selections chosen were published prior to 1880. Such 
volumes, therefore, as Huckleberry Finn, Joan of Arc, A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court, and The Prince and the Pauper are not 
represented; nor are some of the more representative shorter narratives 
and critical essays, as, for example, “The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg” and “How to Tell a Story.” It is particularly unfortunate that 
none of Mark Twain’s letters were available, and that the Autobiography 
had to be excluded. Since Professor Pattee is convinced, however, that 
Mark Twain wrote little of any value after 1880, and that most of what 
appeared later is implicit in what appeared prior to that date, he does not 
regard these omissions as serious. Such a point of view, needless to say, 
may not be generally shared, especially by those who are interested in the 
growth of Mark Twain’s attitude toward democracy and his reaction to 
feudalism. 

One wishes that Professor Pattee had spent less time refuting the 
Freudian interpretation of Mark Twain by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. He 
advances the counter theory that the East, instead of thwarting Mark 
Twain’s genius, made him a “universal classic” by means of the very 
restraint that Mr. Brooks deplored; and accounts for Mark Twain’s pes- 
simism on the basis of a “strange duality” in the man, in which his primal 
character as moralist succumbed to his secondary character as humorist. 
It had been better for general purposes had he developed in a more 
systematic way Mark Twain’s social, political, and literary theories after 
the fashion of such admirable treatment as one finds, for example, in 
Professor Bartholow V. Crawford’s Thoreau and in other volumes of the 
series. These matters are all treated, to be sure, but not in easily detectable 
units, and not thoroughly. 

Professor Pattee’s attitude toward Mark Twain will probably be 
found a bit puzzling. He condemns his Civil War record, strongly 
emphasizes his lust for money, and throws some doubt on his honesty. 
He declares him innocent of logic, fundamentally emotional, and devoid 
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of critical judgment. In view of these charges it is somewhat difficult to 
accept his estimate of Mark Twain as a “world litterateur” and a “uni- 
versal classic.” It is even more difficult, however, to accept his conclusion 
that because Mark Twain “made the common people laugh,” he therefore 
ranks among the foremost writers of all time, for, asks Professor Pattee, 
“Who in all the history of literature has done more?” 

Only one slip was detected in the introduction. The name of the 
Amazon explorer to whom he refers on page xv is not Henderson but 
Herndon. 


Iowa State College. Frep W. Lorcu. 


Marx Twain: Wit and Wisdom. Edited by Cyril Clemens. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1935. 167 pp. $1.75. 


Mr. Cyril Clemens has brought together in this book about one hun- 
dred and fifty anecdotes, representing, as he alleges, Mark Twain’s wit 
and wisdom. On the whole the collection is disappointing, for too often 
both the wit and the wisdom turn out to be mere triviality. As Andrew 
C. Brown reports at the end of his anecdote in connection with Mark 
Twain (p. 65), “These things would not, I think, be so funny in them- 
selves, but the drollery of them is enormously increased by the way M. T. 
says them.” And that is precisely the difficulty. What appeared witty 
and wise in Mark Twain (and the same is true of any humorist) often 
depended not only upon circumstances of time and place, but upon 
delicate psychological and personal qualities far too subtle for preservation 
in cold print. Perhaps it is for this reason that many of the anecdotes 
appear to be nearly pointless. In some of them it is obvious that the 
narrator is attempting to capitalize a very slight acquaintance with Mark 
Twain and is hard pushed to give his slender substance the semblance 
of importance. In others he is plainly more concerned to display his own 
wit than that of Mark Twain, as for example the anecdote on pages 34-35. 
In other respects, also, the collection has not been carefully edited. Many 
of the sentences are awkwardly constructed, while some are simply 
ludicrous, as, for example, the following from page 20: “In deepest silence, 
with every ear strained in attention, Mark Twain said... .” Irving, for 
Irvin, Cobb (p. 83) may have been a slip. Mr. Stephen Leacock’s de- 
lightful preface to the volume contains, at its close, a bit of humor more 
typical of Mark Twain’s own manner than many of those contained in 
the text proper. 


lowa State College. Frep W. Lorcu. 
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American Prays: Selected and Edited with Critical Introductions and 
Bibliographies. By Allan Gates Halline. New York: American Book 
Company. [1935.] vii, 787 pp. $3.50. 

_Mr. Halline’s anthology, which appears in the American Literature 
Series under the general supervision of Harry Hayden Clark, is the most 
elaborately edited collection of American plays yet published. Not only 
is each play preceded by an introduction of from x000 to 3500 words, but 
there are full lists of the dramatic works of the authors represented, as 
well as bibliographies of books and articles about them. In addition, there 
are bibliographies covering “Thought Backgrounds of the American 
Drama,” “American Drama: Historical and General,” “History of the 
American Stage,” “Bibliographies and Lists,” and “Anthologies of Amer- 
ican Plays”; and the volume ends with a chronological table presenting in 
parallel columns the main events in American drama, in American lit- 
erature, and in English and European drama and literature. The lists 
taken together provide an admirable guide for the study of our drama 
from its beginnings to the present time. 

The introductions are especially notable for their analysis of the ideas 
expressed in the various plays. As Mr. Halline says in his preface: “A 
distinct effort has been made to define the thought of the plays and to 
show their reflection of the same philosophical currents which conditioned 
the major writings in other fields... .” Perhaps the editor is at times 
given to seeing rather more of philosophy than the authors were conscious 
of, and yet, as far as the limits of his book allow, he has studied a phase 
of American drama that has been too much neglected and has indicated 
—to quote again from the preface—‘“that our drama is more closely 
integrated with our literature as a whole than has been commonly sup- 

osed.” 

: Nevertheless, in so far as the volume is intended to serve as a textbook 

these introductions, suggestive though they are, would, in the opinion of 

the present reviewer, be a liability rather than an asset. Just why the great 
majority of editors of literature for classroom use, who are almost in- 
variably teachers themselves, should feel constrained to tell the students 
what to think about their authors and should try to do the instructors’ 
work for them is inexplicable to some of those instructors at least. The 
usual introduction has the unhappy knack of merely getting in the 
teacher’s way, and from his point of view the better it is, the worse it is. 

The least objectionable introduction is the biographical one, but the most 

useful is the one that is never printed. Over thirty years ago Curtis 

Hidden Page set a pattern of excellence in this matter in his British Poets 

of the Nineteenth Century, which contains ample bibliographies but is 
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innocent of editorial comment, but most subsequent editors, including 
himself as compiler of The Chief American Poets, have seen fit to disre- 
gard his worthy example. 

In all fairness, however, it should be said that the reviewer is seizing 
this opportunity to air a grievance of long standing and is forcing Mr. 
Halline into the rôle of whipping-boy. The general reader, for whom 
the book is designed as much as for the college student, will welcome 
every word of these unusually well-informed comments. He will find 
that, while this anthology provides only seventeen plays, they are selected 
with great care to represent varied and significant themes and move- 
ments, and that with the aid of the illuminating discussions they convey 
a surprisingly adequate conception of the development of American 
drama at its best. 


New Jersey College for Women. Orar SuMNER Coan. 


Tue Cowes in America: Being the Diary of Mrs. Sam Cowell during 
her Husband’s Concert Tour in the Years 1860-1861. Edited by M. 
Willson Disher. London: Oxford University Press. 1934. lxv, 426 
pp. $6.50. 

When Mrs. Sam Cowell came to America in 1860 to accompany her 
husband on his tour of the country, she brought with her a lively interest 
in her new surroundings (“I go about with eyes, ears, and mouth wide 
open, to catch curiosities”) and a facile pen that make her diary more 
entertaining than “The Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” “The Cork Leg,” and 
all the rest of Sam’s once so popular comic songs. A part of the enter- 
tainment lies in the severity with which, like those previous English vis- 
itors, Mrs. Trollope and Dickens, she could bestow her censure upon 
our manners and morals. The filthy condition of the streets in most 
American cities, the incessant spitting of the men (see Mrs. Trollope), 
the harsh voices of the women, as well as their snuff-dipping and their 
impudent inquisitiveness toward strangers, the uncivilized table-manners 
seen in the hotels, the hard shrewdness of the Yankees (“Their small 
and twinkling eyes are ever watching yours, and they always seem think- 
ing ‘What can I make out of you?’”), the appalling amount of murder 
and the general indifference to human life, especially in the South 
(“ ‘wounding’ is a trifling matter of every day occurrence in this—‘Great 
Country!’” “Sam was introduced to Judge Cleveland, in Mobile, a 
gentleman who has killed about thirteen people”)—these and other dis- 
creditable practices of the ante-bellum Americans are vividly set down 
against us. 
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Nor was the English lady unduly impressed by some of our prouder 
exhibits. As a former actress she often attended the theater here but 
found more to blame than to praise. Joseph Jefferson, in her opinion, was 
“getting so dreadfully ‘legitimate’ as to ignore fun altogether.” She was 
less “struck” by Edwin Forrest than she expected; his voice was mag- 
nificent and his acting natural, but there was “a too great physical force, 
and robustness.” When she saw Edwin Booth in Richelieu “down came 
that statue from its pedestal. He looked like an old woman, and played 
alternately as if in the last agonies of death from exhaustion, and the 
raging passion of a man in full health.” The one important American 
book Mrs. Cowell mentions is Leaves of Grass, a short perusal of which 
convinced her of its “filthiness.” “Full of wild imagination, and lovely 
pictures, it is disfigured by what are called ‘naked truths’ of the grossest 
nature. I could not read it-—” 

Yet despite her frequent disapproval it is doubtful whether Mrs. 
Crowell could have ended her diary in the spirit of Mrs. Trollope, who, 
summing up her impressions of the inhabitants of the United States in 
the last chapter of Domestic Manners of the Americans, writes: “I do not 
like them. I do not like their principles, I do not like their manners, I do 
not like their opinions.” Of the two, Mrs. Cowell was much the more 
tolerant and was, in the main, interested rather than irritated by the 
differences between America and England. Furthermore, not being a 
champion of aristocracy as was her predecessor, she did not find fault 
with our institutions, and when those institutions were threatened by the 
Civil War during her last months in the country, she became an ardent 
friend of the Union. As a temporary resident in New York she writes: 
“The authorities, merchants, indeed every public body—all are behaving 
nobly. The United States which have lately been a laughing-stock of 
the world, for imbecility and indecision, is now a bright example of 
patriotism and self-devotion. . . . Goodness knows, how I hate war, but 
I certainly think that the cause of the United States is that of right... .” 
“I glory in the patriotism displayed, and believe the men of the Union 
will prove themselves worthy of their glorious land, and ancestors.” In- 
deed, the last quarter of the diary excellently conveys a sense of the fervor, 
excitement, and trepidation that must have been felt on every hand 
during the first days of the war. 

Not of least interest in this book is the personality of the author. 
Wife of a bibulous and improvident artist, and home-sick mother of 
several small children necessarily left in England, she records Sam’s many 
debauches with affectionate forgiveness, and their constant and usually 
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unprofitable wanderings with uncumplaining hopefulness. She emerges 
from the journal a gallant and devoted woman. 

Mr. Disher has prefaced the diary with a very readable account of 
the principal persons referred to therein, with special attention to Cowell 
himself. A word of praise should be added for the uncommonly full 


index, which greatly increases the usefulness of a book of this sort. 
New Jersey College for Women. OraL Sumner Coan. 


Harrer Prescorr Sporrorp: 4 Romantic Survival. By Elizabeth K. Hal- 
beisen. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1935. xii, 
273 pp. $2.50. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford: A Romantic Survival is the only fully 
developed critical biography of a prolific writer whose early work in the 
mid-nineteenth century was hailed with acclaim by the Cambridge literati. 
According to the prefatory statement of her most recent biographer, 
Elizabeth K. Halbeisen, this study of Mrs. Spofford is designed to show 
her “part in that major conflict in American letters between romance and 
realism, a remarkable versatility and fecundity both in prose and verse, 
and a sustained power that brought continued appreciation throughout a 
literary career extending from the eighteen-fifties to 1921.” 

From many primary materials, including manuscripts now belonging 
to the estate of Mrs. Spofford and private collections of Prescott-Spofford 
letters, Miss Halbeisen has very carefully, though not always entertain- 
ingly, reconstructed the personal and literary history of an unusual daugh- 
ter of New England. Born in northeastern Maine, in the small town of 
Calais, April 3, 1835, Harriet Elizabeth Prescott spent her childhood in a 
Puritan environment seemingly out of harmony with the elaborate rich- 
ness characterizing the materials of The Amber Gods and other amaz- 
ingly colorful tales by which she first gained literary recognition. It is 
Miss Halbeisen’s belief, however, that the Calais period of Harriet Pres- 
cott’s youth was not wholly unfruitful, Here in a picturesque coastal 
region the impressionable child heard tales of the sea and of frontier 
hardships. Here, too, she gained a knowledge of nature in some of its 
wilder manifestations. 

Above all, the severe Calais winters had joined a New England heritage and financial 

pinching to create that desire for imaginative romance, for beauty in color wherever found, 


that was to lead, through an apprenticeship in Newburyport and Derry Village, to the 
Atlantic and fame (p. 28). 


A later removal of her family to provincial Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
mentioned above, is considered of prime importance in the life and lit- 
erary work of Miss Prescott. A marked interest in romantic poetry, 
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botany, and astronomy, stimulated by her years at the Putnam Free 
School, suggests that the young writer’s future literary development may 
have been determined by her associations with this serene Merrimack 
Valley town. ‘True, as Miss Halbeisen points out, Harriet Prescott’s 
actual apprenticeship was served, however, at Derry Village, New Hamp- 
shire, where for the support of her family she wrote with “fatal fluency” 
dozens of stories which were anonymously published in Boston family 
papers. Nevertheless, the influence of Newburyport was lifelong. It 
was near the old town that Miss Prescott, after her marriage to Richard 
S. Spofford, Jr., a Newburyport lawyer, enjoyed from 1874 until 1920 the 
inspiration of a beautiful home on Deer Island-in-the-Merrimack. Here 
much of her writing was done throughout her long career. 

According to this study, Mrs. Spofford’s “literary work from 1859 to 
1920 was to show a strange blending of the four combinations of material 
and treatment-romantic and classical material each with a possibility of 
ideal or realistic treatment” (p. 64). Beginning in 1859 with a Parisian 
tale, “In a Cellar,” her first Atlantic story, Mrs. Spofford (then young 
Harriet Prescott, but recently a student at Pinkerton Academy, Derry 
Village) opened her literary career in the romantic manner. In the 
numerous vividly descriptive romances to follow, such as Sir Rohan’s 
Ghost, The Amber Gods, and Azarian, all published in the early sixties, 
the verbal magnificence, emotional atmosphere, and romantic characters, 
Keatsian and Brontesque in quality, offer substantiation of Miss Hal- 
beisen’s thesis. Miss Halbeisen calls attention also to the influence of 
Poe, especially in “The Tale of Trefetheness,” “a combination of swoons, 
inherited insanity, attempted suicides, and murder” (p. 94). On the 
other hand, the volume, The Amber Gods and Other Stories, also reflects 
admirably the constant strife between romance and realism which 
definitely marks Mrs. Spofford’s work. Three stories, “Circumstance,” 
“Knitting Sale-Socks,” and “The South Breaker,” were “inspired directly 
by the familiar New England life she knew in family tradition and in 
actuality.” These and other stories, such as the much later The Elder’s 
People (1920), a collection of fourteen realistic stories picturing the 
monotonous days in a little New England community, place Harriet 
Spofford in that circle of nineteenth-century women (including Mrs. 
Cooke, Miss Jewett, and Mrs. Freeman) who wrote descriptively of New 
England village life. l 

From these pages one carries away definite impressions of a long-lived 
and versatile romanticist whose fancies did not blind her to the rich 
materials of her immediate environment. Harriet Spofford becomes 
something more than the popular magazinist known to nineteenth- 
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century readers of Harper’s Bazar, Our Young Folks, and St. Nicholas. 
Commendably unbiased in her judgments and with full recognition of 
her subject’s faults and merits, Miss Halbeisen presents a New England 
idealist, a charming woman, a little shy, whose literary activities brought 
her contemporary recognition before many types of readers and social 
groups. Magazinist, lyric poet, writer of children’s stories, and critic of 
literature and society—such is the Harriet Spofford, once popular ro- 
mancer and realist, who emerges from this biography. 


Southern Methodist University. Ima Honaker HERRON. 


Wru1am Curren Bryant: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. Edited by Tremaine McDowell. New 
York: American Book Company. [1935.] lxxxii, 426 pp. $1.00. 


In this volume of representative selections from Bryant’s writings, 
issued in the American Writers Series, Professor McDowell has carried 
ot his editorial assignment with scrupulous regard for textual accuracy 
and historical perspective; he has also incorporated in the book a great 
deal of original material which has not hitherto been available in pub- 
lished form. The introduction furnishes a judicious estimate of Bryant 
in the light of modern scholarship. The body of the text consists of 
eighty poems, chronologically arranged, illustrating different moods and 
representing Bryant at his best, as well as a number of prose selections— 
literary criticism, tales, editorials, orations, and letters of travel. The 
editor was justified in giving the prose a comparatively large portion of 
space since Bryant’s achievement as a critic and editor has not yet been 
fully appraised. 

The three appendices, while not particularly important for the general 
reader, are of decided interest to the student and historian of American 
literature. The first consists of ten uncollected or unpublished poems; 
the second contains some of Bryant’s critical work; the third includes 
some contemporary estimates of the poet from the time of the appearance 
of The Embargo to the publication of Thirty Poems in 1864. (The last 
appendix seems of doubtful value in a collection of this kind.) Notes to 
the text, a Bryant chronology, and a selected bibliography are also pro- 
vided. 

Professor McDowell has taken great pains to unearth new sources of 
material and to reinterpret Bryant’s significance as a many-sided figure. 
The critical judgment of the editor, however, may be questioned in his 
discussion of Bryant’s relation to the Romantic writers in England, espe- 
cially to Byron, and in his analysis of various phases of Bryant’s political 
and economic views as presented for over half a century in the pages of 
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the Evening Post. Bryant’s contributions to that newspaper cannot be 
neglected or dismissed as hackwork in any attempt to determine his full 
significance as a writer. 


Newark, N. J. CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG. 


KULTUR- UND GESELLSCHAFTSPROBLEME DES AMERIKANISCHEN ROMANES DER 
Nacaxriesszerr (1920-1927). Dissertation zur Erlangung der Dok- 
torwürde bei der Philosophischen Fakultät der Hessischen Ludwigs- 
Universität zu Giessen. By Hermann Mohrmann. Giessen: G. H. 
Nolte. 1934. x, 129 pp. 


Dr. Mohrmann’s study deals with the critical contents and implications 
found in twenty-five American novels published between 1920 and 1927 
and in one (Van Vechten’s Parties) published in 1930. In addition, it 
presents about twenty pages of material on the literary and historical 
background of the period. The introductory sections contain a brief 
account of the common literary heritage of the post-War generation of 
American authors and their common intellectual adventures. Dr. Mohr- 
mann points out the importance of the Middle West in producing con- 
temporary authors and providing them with themes, and stresses the 
significance of the newer racial strains represented among them. He 
makes clear that the World War hastened the coming of changes in the 
literary field which were already beginning. He expresses the opinion 
that the American novel of the 1920’s shows greater vitality than the 
earlier novel and makes a more honest use of the facts of American life. 

The main part of the book is devoted to a detailed discussion of the 
manner in which the twenty-six novels selected for examination present 
or suggest social and cultural problems. Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street, 
Babbit, and Arrowsmith are first considered at length, and the three 
characters, Carol Kennicott, George Babbitt, and Martin Arrowsmith, 
exhibited not only as individuals but as symbols of large classes of Amer- 
icans. Next comes an examination of several novels of Willa Cather, 
emphasizing her treatment of the evil influence of money. Zona Gale, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, and Evelyn Scott are discussed as critics of the 
institution of the family, and Floyd Dell as a chronicler of the changing 
attitude toward sex in the United States. The novels of Sherwood Ander- 
son are shown to illustrate the forces of Puritanism at work in an indus- 
trial order, those of Glenway Wescott the decay of Puritanism, those of 
Louis Bromfield the efforts of Americans to win self-development and 
self-expression, those of F. Scott Fitzgerald the dissipation of the veil of 
idealization cast about the American woman, and finally those of Carl 
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Van Vechten the intellectual and spiritual bankruptcy of the generation 
following the World War. 

The author emphasizes too strongly the critical element in Miss 
Cather’s books, and by implication overrates the importance as interpre- 
ters of society of Floyd Dell, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and Carl Van Vechten. 
The omission from this study of a consideration of John Dos Passos is a 
serious mistake. Nevertheless, Dr. Mohrmann’s views and conclusions 
are in the main sound enough—as well as obvious enough. His complete 
absorption in the material of the fiction studied serves to impart to his 
own pages a little of the particular critical flavor of the 1920's, Reading 
these pages in 1935, at a time when the group of Marxist novelists is 
growing larger and more confident, one is forcibly reminded of how 
complete has been the change in the critical emphasis of the American 
novel during the years of the depression. 


The University of Kansas. Joun Hersert Netson. 


Morir-InpEx or Foix-Lirerarore: A Classification of Narrative Elements 
in Folk-Tales, Ballads, Myths, Fables, Mediaeval Romances, Exempla, 
Fabliaux, Jest-Books, and Local Legends. I (“FF Communications” 
No. 106; Helsinki, 1932. Also issued as Indiana University Studies 
Nos. 96-97; Bloomington, Indiana). 428 pp. II (“FFC” No. 107; 
Helsinki, 1933. Ind. Univ. Studies No. 100). 435 pp. II (“FFC” No. 
108; Helsinki, 1934. Ind. Univ. Studies No. 101). 411 pp. IV (“FFC” 
No. 109; Helsinki, 1934. Ind. Univ. Studies Nos. 105-106). 501 pp. 
By Stith Thompson. 


With the fourth volume which has just appeared this brave under- 
taking approaches an end. The fifth volume now in press will complete 
the Motif-Index, and a sixth one will bring the indispensable alphabetical 
index. Thompson aims to provide a systematic catalogue of the incidents 
of popular narrative in prose and verse. Some years ago he expanded his 
comparison of American Indian and European tales (Colorado College 
Publications, 1919) in the notes to the Tales of the North American 
Indians. These notes—a companion-piece to the exhaustive survey of 
incidents in American Indian mythology found in F. Boas’s Tsimshian 
Tales (Thirty-First Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology for 
1909-10, published 1916)—give a virtually complete index of the narratives 
of the American Indians. Following the same system, as in his Tales, he 
now reviews the incidents in the traditional stories of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Indonesia, and the New World. His catalogue classifies these 
incidents systematically. It will become fully useful when the alphabetical 
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index is available. For the present, abundant cross-references supply the 
means of finding one’s way around. 

This is a truly monumental piece of work. Thompson is particularly 
to be congratulated for making accessible some unfamiliar indices of 
popular story. Perhaps the most important of these is H. F. Feilberg’s 
Bidrag til en ordbog over jyske almuesmal. For more than a generation, 
Feilberg, pastor in a small provincial Danish town, collected the vocab- 
ulary of the local dialect. To a word-list of this dialect he added ref- 
erences to the occurrences of the words and ideas in European folklore, 
in ballads, tales, riddles, superstitions, and customs. He had an admirable 
library—it is now the nucleus of the folklore library of the Dansk 
Folkemindesamling in the Royal Library of Copenhagen—and was a care- 
ful, thorough worker. Under “ring,” for example, Feilberg gives four 
columns of fine print and makes additions in the supplement. Victor 
Chauvin’s excellent Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux 
Arabes dans l'Europe chrétienne de 1810 à 1885 supplies Thompson with 
many references. These are typical works excerpted in Thompson’s in- 
dex. The place-legends of Germany are covered in detail; the jest-books 
of the sixteenth century are analyzed; the standard collections of tales— 
Grimm, Cosquin, and many another—are included; Child’s Ballads and 
Grundtvig’s Danish collection are excerpted. 

The student of traditional narrative will find Thompson’s index indis- 
pensable. The student of literature who wishes to identify quickly an 
incident which he suspects to be traditional will naturally turn at once to 
Thompson. This is an age of encyclopedias and indices, and it is alto- 
gether pleasant to find Thompson’s work utilized in some of the most 
important parallel works of reference, e.g, his Types of the Folk-Tale 
(“FFC” No. 74; Helsinki, 1928) and the Handwörterbuch des deutschen 
Marchens. Possibly his example will encourage others to enlarge and 
extend the classification either by cataloguing the narrative stock of a 
particular region or by studying more intensively than he has been able 
to do the stories of a particular type. Be that as it may, Thompson’s 
Motif-Index is a valuable tool for the student of literature in dealing with 
traditional materials, 

The University of Chicago. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Emerson’s Use oF THE Bere. By Harriet Rodgers Zink. University of 
Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, No. 14. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1935. 75 pp. $.75. 


An unusually competent master’s thesis, done under the direction of 
Professor Louise Pound, in which “the whole of Emerson’s works was 
carefully read and every allusion recognized as Scriptural marked, after 
which each one was thoughtfully examined and identified with the Bib- 
lical passage from which it was drawn.” Chapter divisions are: “The 
Poet and the Scriptures,” “Range and Diversity of Allusions,” “Direct 
Quotations,” “Paraphrases,” and “Allusions in Contentions.” The appen- 
dix tabulates Biblical and Emersonian parallels. 


Southern Methodist U niversity. Ernest E. Lery. 


Resecca Grarz: A Study in Charm. By Rollin G. Osterweis. Introduc- 
tion by A. S. W. Rosenbach. Foreword by David Philipson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1935. 244 pp. $2.75. 


Rebecca Gratz survives in American literary history in two ways, as 
the putative original of the Rebecca in Scott’s Ivanhoe, and as the friend 
of Washington Irving. These traditions form the basis, in Mr. Oster- 
weis’s interesting book, for biographical studies of various members of 
the Gratz family, for engaging scenes of Philadelphia life during the first 
two decades of the nineteenth century, and for imaginaty dialogues. 
Among these is a colloquy at Abbotsford between Scott and Irving con- 
cerning Rebecca, and a conversation in Philadelphia between Rebecca and 
Irving. Mr. Osterweis portrays in detail the society in which mingled 
Rebecca and Rachel Gratz, Samuel Ewing, Irving, Mrs. Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, and her two step-daughters Ann and Matilda, in the year 1807 
at Mrs. Greeland’s, in Philadelphia. The value of this book for students 
depends also upon the first printing of numerous letters written by 
Rebecca Gratz to Mrs. Hoffman. These add to our knowledge of 
Irving’s fiancée, Matilda Hoffman, and define sharply certain traits in his 
character at the time of his bereavement on April 26, 1809. 

Yale University. S. T. W. 


CARLYLE IN AMERICA BEFORE 
SARTOR RESARTUS 


WILLIAM SILAS VANCE 
Harvard University 


O THE rapidly growing reputation of Carlyle in America the 

appearance of Sartor Resartus gave tremendous impetus. En- 
thusiasm over it was extraordinarily lively. The first small edition 
at Boston in 1836 was sold before the end of the year. A second and 
larger edition followed, and was sold before the book could find a 
publisher in England. Personal testimony as to its popularity and 
power is abundant. “I bought Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, first edition, 
and read it through forty times ere I left college, of which I ‘kept 
count’, wrote Charles Godfrey Leland. Similarly, David A. Was- 
son remarked: “Sartor Resartus I read twenty years ago afoot and 
on horseback, sleeping with it under my pillow and wearing it in 
my pocket till pocket and it were worn out.” 

So immense was the immediate and the ultimate influence of 
Sartor in this country that Carlyle’s literary history antedating it has 
tended to become more or less obliterated. Writing some years 
later in The North American Review, A. P. Peabody stated: 

Carlyle first took a strong hold on the cultivated mind of America 
by his “Sartor Resartus,"—a work more full of seed thoughts than any 
single volume of the present century.’ 


The publication of an English book in America before it could find 
a publisher at home, coupled with the popular enthusiasm it met 
with here, has naturally tended to focus on its appearance unusual 
attention. It is all but forgotten that other works of Carlyle had 
been published in this country before Sartor, at least one of which 
was significantly influential. Nor is it well remembered that Carlyle 
had already exerted, through English publications of his works and 
more especially through his writings in the English and Scotch re- 
views, a powerful influence here. Americans had been reading him 


* Memoirs (New York, 1893), p. 77. 
7"A Letter to Thomas Carlyle,” The Atlantic Monthly, XII, 502 (Oct, 1863). 
? XCI, 274 (July, 1860). 
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with lively interest for nearly ten years when Sartor was published, 
and the uncritical opinion voiced by Peabody in 1860 that through 
it “Carlyle first took a strong hold” on American readers has been 
accepted too readily. 

It is generally known, of course, that Emerson paid his famous 
visit to Carlyle in 1833, that he first mentioned the Scotchman’s name 
in his journal in 1832, and that a few in his circle were supposedly 
reading along with him some of the periodical essays of Carlyle 
about the same time. These are virtually all the facts in his earlier 
literary history that are recognized. All American biographers and 
literary historians begin the history of Carlyle’s publications in this 
country with Sartor Resartus in 1836, and most of them begin his 
literary history in this country about the time of Emerson’s visit in 
1833.* These dates, largely on account of the eminence of Emerson, 
who played the major rôle in the editing of Sartor, have been em- 
phasized to the obscuration of Carlyle’s earlier history and reputa- 
tion in America. 

Actually, Emerson probably was not the first discoverer of Car- 
lyle in this country, and certainly was not his first editor here. 
Three years before Sartor, in 1833, and while Emerson was abroad, 
Carlyle’s Life of Schiller was issued in Boston, as the “first volume 
of a series of works of a high literary character,”” under the general 
editorship of Park Benjamin, a Boston lawyer, just then beginning 
his varied career as editor, critic, and poet. This first volume of the 
_ proposed series was edited by Charles Follen, who three years before 
had become the first professor of German literature at Harvard. It 
may be noted that Follen’s preface is dated August, 1833, the same 
month in which Emerson was visiting Carlyle at Craigenputtock. 


“Denton J. Snider supposes that Emerson discovered Carlyle in 1832 and then “started 
on the hunt through the British Reviews for other works of his benefactor” (4 Biography 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, St. Louis, 1921, p. 112). Paul Elmer More remarks that “One 
memorable incident of Emerson's journey must be recorded, his visit to Carlyle at Craigen- 
puttock, with all that it entailed of friendship and influence” (The Cambridge History of 
American Literature, II, 350), thus obscuring the fact that Carlyle’s deepest influence on 
Emerson was probably before his visit of 1833. On Carlyle’s publications in America, Roy 
Bennett Pace’s opinion: “Emerson rendered a real service to Carlyle in introducing his 
works to American readers, beginning in 1836” (American Literature, Boston and New 
York, 1915, p. 164), is typical. See also W. C. Bronson, 4 Short History of American 
Literature (Boston, 1902), p. 194; W. B. Cairns, 4 History of American Literature (New 
York, 1912), p. 227, and others, 

& General Preface. 
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These prefatory remarks already indicate and foreshadow the en- 
thusiasm of American readers for Carlyle’s expositions in biography,. 
history, and philosophy. i 

This account of the Life of Schiller is a biography in the full sense 
of the word; not merely a recital of events, or a description of the 
peculiarities and the gradual unfolding of the personal character of the 
author, but chiefly a critical analysis of his works, in which the main 
part of such a life consists. The English biographer not only possesses 
that philosophic universality of perception and interest which is neces- 
sary for a just estimation of foreign merit, but he discovers a peculiar apt- 
ness for appreciating the characteristic excellence of Schiller... . The 
English biographer has entered deeply into the mind and poetic character 
of Schiller; and his remarks on some of his works may justly be ranked 
among the best specimens of English criticism.* 


In February of the next year this work was briefly noticed, 
quoted, and commended in The New England Magazine.’ A few 
months later George H. Calvert, editor of The Baltimore American, 
wrote a much more elaborate review for The North American Re- 
view; and here again we have unstinted praise of Carlyle’s per- 
formance: 


Not only is he a fine critic and writer, and consequently capable of 
appreciating and describing Schiller; but he brings to his task that 
strong sympathy so essential to its well-performance.® 


Carlyle he calls “the eloquent writer of the ‘Life’,’® and quotes one 
“fine passage” after another from the biography, assuring the 
reader that this work “will fully meet” his “anticipation of lively 
pleasure.”*° “We strongly recommend this volume to the American 
public. It is worthy of its great subject.”** 

Simultaneously with Calvert’s article in The North American, 
appears a long review in The Christian Examiner by Frederick 
Henry Hedge, perhaps the most commanding leader among the 
early Transcendentalists. He recognizes Carlyle’s work as “a pro- 
duction of no ordinary merit,”** “distinguished by its clear and 
happy method, its luminous critiques, and its just appreciation.” 


ê Preface, pp. iii-iv. 


TVi, 165-166. 8 XXXIX, 5 (July, 1834). 
° Ibid., p. 15. 1 Ibid., p. 4. 
* Ibid., p. 28. “XVI, 365 (July, 1834). 
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From scanty materials the author has constructed a work full of instruc- 
tion, and pregnant with more than romantic interest... . This biography 
is what the biography of a poet should always be,—the history of a mind 
rather than the history of a person.® 


Less than three years later, The Knickerbocker Magazine re- 
viewed a second edition of Carlyle’s Schiller, calling it “the most 
complete and philosophical biography of the great German poet 
which has yet been written in English.”** And exactly five years 
later (July, 1839), and in the same journal for which Hedge had 
written, the historian George Bancroft, in an article on Goethe and 
Schiller, informs us that “To dwell on Schiller’s character is the less 
necessary, as the admirable life of him by Carlyle is so well 
known.”?° 

We must go:back still earlier than the Life of Schiller, however, 
for Carlyle’s very first American publication. Early in 1829, his 
translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, with the important intro- 
ductory essay on Goethe, was re-edited in Boston.*® This novel was 
never very highly appreciated by American readers, and the publi- 
cation of Carlyle’s translation was probably of no great literary sig- 
nificance. As to its general reception we have but little information 
—a fact which, of course, probably means that it aroused but limited 
interest. Nathaniel Parker Willis, in an article on Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre in June, 1829," says nothing about 
Carlyle’s translation, although, by quoting from an English review 
of Carlyle in 1825,** he clearly shows that he knew of the existence 
= of such a work. More important, however, a little over a year later, 
September, 1830, Willis possesses Carlyle’s translation (though still 
in the English and not the American edition), and his admiration 
of Carlyle’s introductory essay on Goethe is unbounded. Writing 
in the “Editor’s Table” of his American Monthly, he says: 


Open before us lies an odd volume of translations from German 
Romance, with biographical notices of the authors. This particular 
volume contains a part of one of the novels of Goethe, preceded by a 
sketch of that great man and poet, written by the able translator of 

8 Ibid., p. 366. 

47X, 425 (April, 1837). %% The Christian Examiner, XXVI, 375. 

1 Wells and Lily. Noticed in The North American Review, XXVII, 549 (April, 1829). 


“The American Monthly Magazine, 1, 149-162. 
18 Ibid., p. 160. 
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Wilhelm Meister. We have never seen a mind so nobly and worthily 
measured. It is the finest specimen of prose that we have read for years, 
and we sit down and mark it for your perusal now, with a glow of 
pleasure that it will be shared and admired by you, which would scarce 
be warmer in our heart if it had been our own. ... We loved Goethe 
before. . . . But as we have seen him here—magnificently drawn by the 
graphic pencil of the translator, though the features are the same we 
have studied and admired, and though it is only naming our own 
and everybody's thoughts of the great German, we love him, since 
another has spoken of him, better and more. The shadow of an affec- 
tion has been called out by name from our fancy and become substantial. 
A master spirit, equal almost to his theme, could alone have done it. 
You shall read, however, before we indulge ourselves further, lest we 
seem extravagant.?® 


A quotation of three pages from Carlyle’s essay follows. Then: 


This is extracting at great length we are aware—but as you probably 
never saw the book, and never may, (unless you send to England for 
it,) we know that you would prefer it infinitely to all the common criti- 
cism in the world.?° 


During this same year, we find quotations in Emerson’s Journals 
from Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister?! These, we may 
suppose, were taken from the Boston edition. Certainly, Emerson 
had knowledge of that edition, for a few years later he makes 
definite reference to it.”” 

There is yet other evidence of a substantial character that Car- 
lyle’s writings were making a deep impression in certain quarters 
during these early years, long before the appearance of Sartor. The 
Edinburgh Review was widely read by the literati of this country 
from 1820 to 1830—more widely read perhaps than any other for- 
eign literary journal; and there can be no doubt that Carlyle’s early 
essays, appearing in this review in 1827, found readers here at the 
time of their publication. And the reading was not without interest. 
The two first of these essays, that on “Richter” and that on the “State 
of German Literature,” are often spoken of later by Carlyle’s Amer- 


1 The American MORINI: Magazine, YI, 430 (Sept. 1830). 

= Ibid., p. 433. AI, 349, 351. 

Emerson wrote Carlyle in April, 1835: “Your Life of Schiller, and Wilhelm Meister, 
have been long reprinted here” (The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Boston and New York, 1897, I, 58). 
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ican admirers, and were general favorites among them. The essay 
on “Burns” appeared in 1828, and evidently was pretty generally 
read and commented upon. Writing probably in 1831, the con- 
servative critic W. B. O. Peabody refers to this “article on Burns in 
a late Edinburgh Review,” the author of which he thinks “a man of 
much higher order” than “the author of the Pelham novels.”** But 
already he points out that he has “brought his talent into suspicion” 
through the peculiarities of his style. 

In June, 1829, Carlyle’s “Signs of the Times,” another essay that 
became a general favorite among the American readers, appeared in 
The Edinburgh Review. Two years later, in July, 1831, Timothy 
Walker published a fifteen-page article in The North American 
Review on Carlyle’s essay, in which the ideas of the latter were 
quoted at great length and thoroughly discussed. Such dignified 
attention to a magazine article suggests at once that it must have 
been making a vigorous impression. That the leading review of 
America should offer an essay based on Carlyle’s article hardly leaves 
any doubt that the latter had aroused interest and discussion. Now 
Walker himself was a lawyer and mathematician, and no Tran- 
scendentalist; and the general implications of Carlyle’s article he did 
not relish at all. He concedes that the author is a “brilliant writer,’** 
and commends his “great vivacity and learning,”** but the whole 
tendency of his mystic ideas rouses his hostility to a surprising pitch. 
The article is really the first outcry of the Transcendentalist war, 
which was to get fully under way a little later. The writer’s attitude 
and remarks are significant. Already he is provoked by this Edin- 
burgh article of Carlyle’s to speak scornfully of the “transcendental 
speculators,” and, like the more outspoken foes of Transcenden- 
talism a few years later, he holds by Locke. Thus he quotes Carlyle, 
in order to expose and refute him: 


“The whole doctrine of Locke is mechanical, in its aim and origin, in its 
method and results. It is a mere discussion concerning the origin of 
our consciousness, or ideas, or whatever else they may be called; a 
genetic history of what we see in the mind. But the grand secrets of 
Necessity and Free-will, of the mind’s vital or non-vital dependence on 
matter, of our mysterious relations to Time and Space, to God, to the 


8 “Croker’s Boswell,” The North American Review, XXXIV, 102 (Jan, 1832). 
%3 XXXIII, 123. 3 XXXII, 131. 
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Universe, are not in the faintest degree touched on.” Then the American 
critic observes: So because Locke confined his inquiries to what can be 
known, instead of meddling with “grand secrets,” and “mysterious rela- 
tions,” he is a mere mechanic. Commend us to such mechanics. Give us 
Locke’s Mechanism, and we will envy no man’s Mysticism?’ 


A few pages further his remarks are more incisive and outspoken: 


We have no wish to disguise the feeling of strong dissatisfaction, excited 
in us, by the article under consideration. We consider its tendency 
injurious, and its reasoning unsound. That it has some elequent pas- 
sages must be admitted, but when we hear distinguished philosophers 
spoken of as “logic mills,"—the religion of the age as “a working for 
wages,’ —our Bible societies as “supported by fomenting of vanities, by 
puffing, intrigue, and chicane,”—and all descriptions of men “from the 
cartwright up to the code-maker,” as mere “mechanists”; when we 
further hear “the grand secrets of necessity and free-will,’—“our mysteri- 
ous relations to time and space,” and “the deep, infinite harmonies of 
nature and man’s soul,’—brought repeatedly forward under the most 
varied forms of statement, as the legitimate objects of philosophical in- 
quiry, and the most illustrious of the living and the dead, men whom we 
never think of but as benefactors of our race, made the objects of satire 
and ridicule, because they have preferred the terra firma of mechanical 
philosophy to the unstable quagmire of mystic conjecture;—we find it 
difficult not to regard the Essay rather as an effort of paradoxical in- 
genuity,—the sporting of an adventurous imagination with settled opin- 
ions,—than as a serious inquiry after truth.?7 


Such vigorous opposition to a magazine article dealing with ab- 
stract principles of philosophy, and published on the other side of 
the Atlantic, is highly significant. Already “Signs of the Times” 
had evidently aroused an interest, encouraged tendencies, which re- 
quired combatting. Significantly, Lowell recalled many years later 
the early influence of this essay: 


What contemporary . . . will ever forget what was somewhat vaguely 
called the “Transcendental Movement” of thirty years ago? Apparently 
set astir by Carlyle’s essays on the “Signs of the Times,” and on “His- 
tory,” the final and more immediate impulse seemed to be given by 
Sartor Resartus.”® 


2 XXXI, 130. "a XXXII, 134. 
S The Writings of James Russell Lowell (Boston and New York, 1899), I, 36r. 
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It is important to note, as probable supplementary influences, 
that when Walker wrote the above-mentioned article on “Signs of 
the Times” Carlyle had already published most of his best essays. 
Besides the “Signs,” which had provoked such a retort, there had 
appeared in The Edinburgh Review “Richter,” “State of German 
Literature,” “Burns,” “German Poetry”; and a little later the same 
year “Characteristics” was to appear. In The Foreign Review, a 
larger number, but not so important a list, had appeared before 1831: 
“Werner,” “Goethe’s Helena,” “Goethe,” “Heyne [sic],” “German 
Playwrights,” “Voltaire,” “Novalis,” and a second “Richter.” 

And these journals were being read in literary circles of America 
during these years—especially The Edinburgh Review. “Once, a 
youth at college, with what joy and profit I read the Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ wrote Emerson in 1838;*° and the frequent references in his 
Journals reveal his continued interest up to the middle thirties. 
Numbers of these reviews were often republished in this country, 
and references to them are frequent in the periodical writings of the 
time. In The North American for July, 1830, we find a forty-page 
article by Alexander Everett on the “Tone of British Criticism,” 
based upon writings in the English periodicals, and devoted chiefly 
to those in The Edinburgh Review. 

In this article, as well as in later essays, Everett reflects not only 
the general interest in the British reviews in which Carlyle was pub- 
lishing, but something of the specific interest in Carlyle himself. 
Thus, in July, 1830, he speaks rather vaguely of “blaspheming with 
Carlile,’*° which is possibly a reference to Carlyle. In a definite 
reference to him later, at any rate, Everett continues to spell his 
name in this fashion, and might possibly have learned it orally in 
1829, while returning home, by way of England, at the expiration of 
his term as minister to Spain. In 1835, in an article on “Dr. Chan- 
ning,” Everett writes in this manner of Carlyle: 


Thomas Carlile is, we think, the most profound and original of the 
living English philosophical writers. He is the person, to whom we 
look with the greatest confidence to give a new spring and direction 
to these studies in the mother country.3* 


* Journals, V, 37. 
* The North American Review, XXXI, 65. 
"l tbid., XLI, 372 (Oct, 1835). 
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In reviewing Sartor Resartus the same year (before it was published 
except in Fraser’s, it may be noted), he reminds his readers that 


It is the work of a person to whom the public is indebted for a number 
of articles in the late British Reviews, which have attracted great atten- 
tion by the singularity of their style, and the richness and depth of their 
matter. Among these may be mentioned particularly those on Charac- 
teristics and the Life of Burns in the Edinburgh Review, and on Goethe 
in the Foreign Quarterly.3? 


More important, in April, 1833, Andrews Norton devotes a sub- 
stantial article of thirteen pages in his Select Journal of Foreign 
Periodical Literature to two of Carlyle’s periodical essays on Goethe. 
Like the critic of “Signs of the Times,” Norton is decidedly un- 
friendly, though at this early date he shows a thorough acquaintance 
with Carlyle’s literary activities and the literary tendencies he repre- 
sents. He even commends his “excellent translation” of Wilhelm 
Meister? but only as a translation, be it observed, for his highest 
commendation is given to the devastating criticism of the novel in 
The Edinburgh Review of August, 1825.°* As for Carlyle’s own 
praise of Wilhelm Meister, Norton has nothing but ridicule—rid- 
icule for Goethe and his admirer alike. Carlyle’s two articles on the 
German he thinks “worth preservation, if for no other reason, yet 
as literary curiosities; for there is very little like them in English 
literature.”®> And Norton proceeds to quote at great length from 
Carlyle’s essays, chiefly with the view of illustrating his contention 
“that the force of folly. could no further go.”** He is glad to note 
that 


The writer of the two articles . . . belongs to a school of which we 
have few examples in England or our own country. . . . This class 
of writers has not yet appeared sufficiently in England to incur the 
ridicule which they merit.*° 


The “man of common sense,” he explains, “cannot tell what to think 
of these Professor-Teufelsdrecks.”** Finally, he characterizes the 
new school: 

It is distinguished by its tone of unbounded assumption. Its writers 
speak forth only mysteries and oracles, and this, often in language as 


= Ibid., pp. 481-482. SI, 254 (Main Section). 
MI, 255. SY, 250. 3J, 260. 
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obscure and barbarous, as that in which the ancient mysteries and oracles 
were involved. They are priests of some one or other new revelation 
from nature to mankind, which, though it cannot yet be fully under- 
stood, is to effect wonderful things; and especially to sweep away all old 
notions of philosophy, morals, and religion.3® 


Writers of the 1830’s are constantly harking. back to Carlyle’s 
early essays in the British reviews, and unless we are to suppose that 
they dug up, in later years, the old numbers of these magazines and 
read Carlyle, we must conclude that they read him in the current 
numbers beginning in 1827. In March, 1838, George E. Ellis, never 
a friendly critic of Carlyle, quotes from his “State of German Lit- 
erature” of 1827, and mentions The Edinburgh Review as his 
source.**” A few months later in this same year, C. A. Bartol, then 
a member of the Transcendental Club, thus recalls Carlyle’s early 
periodical writings: 

Who remembers not the truly beautiful and spirited article upon Burns; 
the striking thoughts in his articles upon German Literature, Charac- 


teristics, Signs of the Times, and in those on Schiller, Goethe, Richter, 
Voltaire, Novalis, and Diderot ??8 


Here is a list of essays, recalled as if over a considerable span of 
years, which had appeared in the English and Scotch reviews in 
1827 and soon afterwards, and which were yet unpublished else- 
where. The natural conclusion is that Bartol had read them at 
approximately the time they appeared. Still later in 1838, and after 
the first two volumes of the periodical essays of Carlyle had been 
collected and republished in Boston, William Henry Channing, 
perusing them again, “with new wonder,” observes: “He first began 
to write in 1827, only eleven years ago, and think of the cart-load of 
seed-thoughts which in that time he has literally scattered!’*® 

In January, 1839, an anonymous reviewer devoting thirty pages 
to the “Writings of Thomas Carlyle,” surveys one by one his period- 
ical essays, gives precisely the dates of their publication, and applies 
to some of them such phrases as “this well known article,”*° “this 
article . . . so well known and much talked of.” Especially in- 


“The Christan Examiner, XXIV, 28. ™ Tbid., p. 360 (July, 1838). 
Letter quoted in O. B. Frothingham, Memoirs of William Henry Channing (New York, 
1886), p. 142. 


“The New York Review, IV, 195. 4 Ibid., p. 189. 
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teresting and significant is his brilliant epitome of Carlyle’s history 
in America up to 1838: 


It is now some ten or twelve years since the name of Thomas Carlyle 
began to be faintly heard, in connection with some of the papers con- 
tained in the volumes of collected essays, recently published at Boston. 
The disquisitions upon Richter, German Literature, and Robert Burns, 
first attracted the attention of the reading men in this country. These 
were followed by the essays on the “Signs of the Times” and “Charac- 
eristics,”-—-productions of an order so remarkable and startling, that they 
created a prodigious sensation in the intellectual world; the before 
applausive murmurs of many were changed into groans and hisses, while 
others shouted out a louder cry of joy and hope. “What is this Voicer” 
some cried; and while on the one hand it was answered, that it must be 
from a lunatic ghost, it was so strange and hollow,—on the other hand, 
there were those who said it was a warning voice, from a far and dim, 
but true and pure world. Meanwhile, the newspapers said little or 
nothing, and Rumor passed by the phenomenon as a small thing, and 
busied herself in stocks, and state elections; but, silently, in many garrets 
and halls, brains were busy over the writings of which we have spoken, 
and a party was forming about them, as the summer vapors gather to the 
electrical cloud, “a little cloud, like a man’s hand.” We had next given 
to us a Life of Schiller, printed in London in 1824 or 5; a work with 
which all were pleased, and many delighted. In 1836, a volume was 
put forth in Boston, called Sartor Resartus, containing a series of papers 
first printed in Fraser’s Magazine, London, in 1833-34. This volume 
appeared without the author’s name, but was known by all to be 
from the Anglo-Germanic head and heart of Thomas Carlyle; and, 
though of a character which made all our good, old-fashioned, straight- 
on, Murray-and-Johnson writers, back, and kick, and quiver, as a fire- 
breathing locomotive does the steadiest hack-horse, it sold well, and a 
second edition appeared the next year. Scarce had the strife of words 
touching “the Sartor” died away, when a biographical notice of Mirabeau 
roused all tongues again; for it was more monstrous than all its elder 
brethren; and was, moreover, understood to be a mere prophetic symptom 
of several volumes upon the French Revolution, like unto itself. And, at 
last, these came too, bristling at every point: and now, while the world 
still doubts if their author be a madman, a merry-andrew, or a poet, his 
disciples pour upon us the collected essays which he had kindly scattered 
over many years, and many periodicals.** 


“ Ibid., pp. 179-180. 
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In May, 1840, a Carlyle critic in The Democratic Review recalls 
that “In the beginning, his name was familiar only to the few who 
were into the secret of the anonymous contributions to the various 
English periodicals.’** And in later years, Hedge, having drawn a 
quotation from an Edinburgh Review article of August, 1825, on 
Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister, refers, in words of highest 
praise, to Carlyle’s own article on the “State of German Literature,” 
“in 1827... in this same Edinburgh Review’**—thus suggesting 
again that those essays must have been read in that journal at about 
the time they appeared. 

Obviously, then, there was considerable familiarity in this coun- 
try with Carlyle’s writings before the decade of the 1820’s came to a 
close. His Wilhelm Meister, with the introductory essay on Goethe 
which won such eulogy from Willis in 1830, had been published in 
England in 1824; by 1829 it had gained sufficient notice to be 
republished at Boston. The Life of Schiller, which had run serially 
in 1823-1824, was issued in book form in England in 1825; in 1833 
it was republished in Boston, and a second edition four years later 
in New York. There is evidence enough, as we have seen, that 
Carlyle’s important essays found interested American readers as soon 
as they began appearing in 1827. 

When his name became known—and even before it was known 
—interest in him of the most intense character developed almost 
over night. Emerson, going abroad in 1832, had his eye on Carlyle. 
After no little difficulty, he found the unknown author at Craigen- 
puttock, and brought back to his influential group of New England 
friends the following year new revelations and new praises of the 
young prophet. During the same years James Freeman Clarke pro- 
duced an essay on “Goethe and Carlyle,” which won Emerson’s high 
commendation.*® As early as January, 1834, in a second notice of 
Carlyle, Andrews Norton, while scorning his writings, recognized 
the power and formative character of his influence by speaking of 
“the Teufelsdreck school” and “the Teufelsdreck epoch in liter- 
ature.”*® Many years later Clarke, recalling the days when Carlyle 


8 VIII, 13. 

“ Oration Delivered at the Schiller Festivity (Boston, 1859), pp. 5-6. 

“Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1884), p. 79. 

* Select Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature (Critical Notices Section), I, 124-125. 
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began awakening profound interest among American readers, gave 
us this significant bit of pre-Sartor history: 


It was about the year 1830 that readers of books in this vicinity 
became aware of a new power coming up in the literary republic. .. . 
Especially to the younger men, this new writer came, opening up 
unknown worlds of beauty and wonder. A strange influence, unlike 
any other, attracted us to his writing. Before we knew his name, we 
knew him. We could recognize an article by our new author as soon 
as we opened the pages of the Foreign Review, Edinburgh, or West- 
minster, and read a few paragraphs. ... We knew a young man 
who used to walk from a neighboring town to Boston every week, in 
order to read over again two articles by Carlyle in two numbers of the 
Foreign Review lying on a table in the reading room of the Athenaeum. 
This was his food, in the strength of which he could go a week, till 
hunger drove him back to get another meal at the same table. We knew 
other young men and young women who taught themselves German in 
order to read for themselves the authors made so luminous by this 
writer. Those were counted fortunate who possessed the works of our 
author, as yet unpublished in America,—his “Life of Schiller,” his “Ger- 
man Romance,” his Review articles.47 


“ Nineteenth Century Questions (New York, 1897), pp. 166 £. 


A NEW NOTE IN THE WAR OF 
THE LITERATI 


LEONARD B. HURLEY 
The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


I 


HE WAR of the Literati is, of course, the name given to the 

bitter exchange of personalities among a group of New 
York writers during and immediately following the -appearance of 
Poe’s papers entitled The Literati of New York. These papers, 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight in number, appeared in six instalments in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, from May through October, 1846. The paper 
on Charles F. Briggs in the May issue of Godey’s and that on 
Thomas Dunn English in the July issue caused especial bitterness. 
These drew forth immediate replies from Hiram Fuller, editor of 
The New York Mirror and from English himself, a former asso- 
ciate of Poe both in Philadelphia and in New York, and one who 
had worked with Poe on The Broadway Journal. Hiram Fuller’s 
‘reply was in the form of an editorial attack on Poe in the Evening 
Mirror, May 26; later Thomas Dunn English published in The New 
York Telegraph, June 23, a libelous article directed against Poe—an 
_ article which was copied in the Saturday Mirror. Poe replied in 
detail on July ro in the Philadelphia Spirit of the Times, and English 
replied to Poe again in The New York Evening Mirror of July 13. 
Thereupon Poe immediately entered suit against the editor and 
owner of the Mirror for defamation of character, and English shortly 
thereafter departed for Washington. Poe, as is well known, eventu- 
ally won the libel suit. 


1E. P. Oberholtzer in The Literary History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1906, p. 295) 
says that English replied to Poe’s Literati paper “through a New York newspaper with at- 
tacks on his critic’s moral character. Poe made a rejoinder through Neal’s Saturday Gazette 
in Philadelphia. He called English “Thomas Dunn Brown’.” In reality Poe spoke of English's 
nickname, well known in Philadelphia, of “Thomas Done Brown.” It was the Griswold 
version of the paper appearing in 1850 that used the title “Thomas Dunn Brown.” ‘There 
has been much confusion in titles in subsequent criticisms. Moreover, Professor Killis Camp- 
bell identifies the New York newspaper mentioned by Oberholtzer as The New York Tel- 
egraph. Oberholtzer is in agreement with Ingram in citing the Philadelphia Saturday Gazette 
as the paper printing Poe's rejoinder. The New York Evening Mirror for English's reply, 
however, and the Philadelphia Spirit of the Times for Poe's rejoinder, are the two periodicals 
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Poe had certainly made the acquaintance of Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish as early as 1839 during the period of his connection with 
Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine. Poe was then thirty, English ten 
years younger. Together with Captain Mayne Reid, English was 
frequently the companion of Poe also during the days of his work 
with Graham’s Magazine. That they were not infrequently together 
at the lavishly hospitable table of the Graham home on Arch Street 
in the years 1841 and 1842 seems highly probable. He had been a 
caller—and a frequent one—at Poe’s home in the summer of 1842 
after Poe had severed his connection with Grahams” On April 6, 


most frequently cited. Harrison, for example, in the Virginia Edition of Poe, XVII, 233, 
referring to the correspondence between Poe and English, says: “It is here reproduced in 
its entirety for the first time since its appearance in the New York ‘Mirror’ for June 23 and 
July 13, 1846, and the Philadelphia ‘Spirit of the Times,’ July 10, 1846.” There must have 
been much copying of these bitter attacks and counter-attacks by the various papers and 
journals. Poe in a letter to Louis Godey, July 16, 1846, inquires: “What paper, or papers, 
have copied E’s attack?” Also in a letter to Joseph M. Field, June 15, Poe refers to a Mirror 
article dated May 26, 1846, and says: “The attack is Editorial.” Certainly Poe in his Spirit of 
the Times letter, July 10, 1846, as quoted by Harrison, refers to the article by English as 
appearing in The New York Mirror, contrasts the circulation of Godey's (200,000 annually) 
with that of the Mirror (500 or 600 or less), and takes a fling at the “Pensive Fuller,” the 
“cultivated Clark,” and the “indignant Briggs.” He also refers, however, to the “quartette 
of dunderheads who have talked and scribbled themselves into convulsions about this 
matter,” and may there have reference to published comments as well as letters. 

Confusion has perhaps been increased by the various titles which The New York Mirror 
bore during its existence (1843-1857) and by the fact that from the fall of the year 1844 
on through the remaining years of Poe's life a daily paper known as the Evening Mirror and 
a weekly edition appearing on Saturday and known as the Weekly Mirror were issued by the 
same editors, the weekly issues still preserving some of the magazine characteristics of the 
original New York Mirror and not infrequently reprinting articles that had appeared during 
the week in the Evening Mirror. 

? Woodberry has pointed out that “on the whole, English’s observation of Poe in Phil- 
adelphia seems to have been no more than occasional, and his reminiscences of him at that 
time to be mixed with second-hand knowledge” (I, 382 n.). The later biographers of Poe 
see a more intimate connection on the whole. Miss Phillips, for example, basing her re- 
marks on Recollections of a Very Old Man, by John Sartain, quotes from Miss Anne E. C. 
Clarke, daughter of Thomas Cottrell Clarke, Poe’s partner in The Stylus venture of 1843, 
with reference to the frequent visits of Hirst, English, and Poe together to her father’s edi- 
torial sanctum at 206 South rath Street, or r2th and Walnut Streets: “Among the callers 
would be ‘Tom,’ as he was called, Dr. Thomas Dunn English, who . . . being bon camarade 
with Hirst and Poe, quarrelled with both” (pp. 798-799). Miss Phillips also speaks of Poe 
and English together later in New York, at Stryker’s Tavern, at the foot of 96th Street, 
where Joseph Francis was host from 1841 on: “Often did he occupy a seat in Francis’ 
piazza, to enjoy the prospect and converse with friends and familiars—Woodworth, Morris, 
English, and the lawyer poet William>Ross Wallace” (p. 895). Hervey Allen suggests that 
Poe’s departure from Philadelphia was for English “highly welcome” (Israfel, New York, 
1927, p. 564). But see also Woodberry, II, 424, notes. 

English, himself, in “Reminiscences of Poe,’ The Independent, XLVIII (Oct. 22, 1896), 
speaking of Poe’s reasons for leaving Philadelphia, says: “I happened to know why, and there 
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1844, Poe left Philadelphia and settled in New York. Here some 
time afterward he again encountered Thomas Dunn English, who, 
like him, had given up his Philadelphia editing and had taken up 
his residence in the metropolis. During the year 1845 he was fre- 
quently with English, Briggs, and other Bohemians. It was to the 
rooms at 103 Broadway, shared by Thomas H. Lane and Thomas 
Dunn English, that the office of Poe’s Broadway Journal was finally 
moved on December 6, 1845. It is probable that the expense of 
printing the last two or three issues was met by Lane, a warm 
admirer of Poe. The final copy of the Journal under Poe’s editorship 
appeared December 26, 1845. The final copy, edited by English 
with Lane’s assistance, made its appearance January 3, 1846. And it 
was probably over the death of the Journal that within the same 
month Poe, while intoxicated, had a violent row with English. 
Lane it was who said that Poe when under the influence of alcohol 
was always especially exasperated by English. In April appeared the 
first of the Literati papers in Godey’s. In late May came the first 
retaliatory attack on Poe in the Mirror, and in June the affair of the 
letters of Mrs. Ellett, and Poe’s appeal to English for aid. In June 
also came the Literati paper on English and the first of the English 
replies—the war was on. 

This War of the Literati has often been reviewed, sometimes in 
cursory fashion, at others with some fulness of detail. But until the 
present, so far as I know, the scandalous portrait of Edgar A. Poe 
drawn by Thomas Dunn English in his novel 1844: or The Power 
of the S. F. and published serially in the magazine The New York 
Mirror in 1846 has played no part in the reviews. When it is 


were several others who knew all about it. They are all, I believe, dead, I am the sole 
possessor of the scandalous secret, and its recital would do no good to any one, the whole 
affair shall be buried with me.” 

"In June, 1846, Mrs. Elizabeth Fries Lummis Ellett came to Poe’s home together with 
Margaret Fuller and Miss Lynch and demanded the return of Mrs. Osgood’s letters. These 
were given them. Poe then left Mrs. Ellett’s own letters at her door, She, however, soon 
afterward denied having received them. Mr. Lummis, her brother, then demanded their 
return and shortly thereafter was said to be going about New York fully armed looking for 
Poe. The latter, having no mind to a duel, called at 304 Broadway, at the apartment of 
Thomas Dunn English and T. H. Lane, and, in a most excited state of mind, requested 
English to act as his second should a duel be forced upon him. It seems altogether likely 
that Poe was in debt to English for small sums due upon the cessation of The Broadway 
Journal. English contemptuously refused Poe’s appeal for aid, and the meeting again ended 
in a violent encounter. Both Poe’s and English’s accounts of this affair have been widely 
quoted. 
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remembered that this picture of Poe by English appeared in the 
same magazine with, and closely following upon, the two articles 
attacking Poe’s moral character; that the issues of the serial largely 
bridge the gap between the articles themselves and the settlement of 
the libel suit that followed them; and that the first picture of Poe 
here under the thin disguise of Marmaduke Hammerhead came 
only a few weeks after Poe’s institution of the suit, its importance in 
connection with the controversy becomes at once apparent.‘ 


“The two biographies of Poe that appeared in 1926—Israfel, by Hervey Allen, and the 
biography by Miss Mary Phillips, have numerous references to the War of the Literati and 
to the English-Poe and Hiram Fuller-Poe controversies. But neither mentions English’s 
novel 1844: or The Power of the S. F. The controversy itself is not lacking in importance 
in its effects upon Poe’s subsequent reputation. Hervey Allen has said unequivocally: “It 
was the English controversy, more than any other, which tarnished Poe's good name.” ‘This 
he finds “the most unfortunate part of the whole miserable affair . . . that largely due to 
unnecessary attacks upon English in Godey’s the weakness of ‘Israfel’ had been advertised 
to the world. ... Had it not been for that, we’ should now hear very much less about 
‘Poe’s drinking.’ The weaknesses of many another literary man, kept private, have been 
forgotten. The failings of Poe were trumpeted and retrumpeted in a chain of little news- 
papers and magazines whose editors dealt out the vindictive journalistic personalities of an 
era when neighborhood gossip was news. It is hard now to get a perspective on the havoc 
which this kind of thing wrought upon so sensitive, and so easily irritated a nature as Poe’s” 
(Israfel, p. 709). 

The Literati papers first appeared in book form when Griswold issued the third volume 
of his edition of Poe in 1850. Evert A. Duyckinck reviewed this volume in The Literary 
World, Sept. 12, 1850. He wondered if the Literati papers had not here “undergone 
editorial revision.” Ingram, too, suggested a similar accusation (see Works, Edinburgh, 
1874, II, lxi). Both Ingram and Gill thought the Thomas Dunn English article particularly 
had been tampered with. When James A. Harrison brought out the Virginia Edition of 
Poe in 1902, he claimed that Griswold substituted for five of the Lrterati—specifically those 
on English, Briggs, Lawson, Mrs. Hewitt, and Mrs. Osgood—~other papers in the Poe 
manner, and otherwise tampered with the Poe text (see Poe's Works, XV, ix, 263, and X, 
vi-vii). About this same date, in an unsigned article in The Nation (LXXV, 446, Dec. 4, 
1902) Professor Woodberry suggested that Griswold, rather than substituting papers in 
the Poe manner, used articles that were to be part of a volume variously entitled—The 
American Parnassus,” “Literary America,” “Living Writers of America in Prose and Verse” 
—the unpublished volume which Poe was engaged in writing for some half a dozen years 
before his death and which bears these various titles either in Poe's references to it, or in 
various contemporary advance notices. (Miss Phillips says: “Poe's American Parnassus, 
never finished in book form, was to be entitled “The Literati: Some Honest Opinions about 
Autorial Merits and Demerits, with Occasional Words of Personality. Together with 
Marginalia, Suggestions, and Essays, By Edgar A. Poe’. See Edgar Allan Poe: The Man, 
1926, p. 1190). On Dec. 15, 1846, Poe wrote: “I have discontinued the ‘Literati’ in Godey’s 
Mag. ... because . . . people insisted on considering them elaborate criticism, when I 
had no other design than critical gossip. The unexpected circulation of the series, also, 
suggested to me that I might make a hit and some profit, . . . by extending the plan into 
that of a book on American Letters. . . . I am now at this—body and soul. . . . The book 
will be true—according to the best of my abilities.” This letter is quoted by Miss Phillips, 
op. cit. Il, 1190. The work referred to by Poe exists in fragmentary MS. in New York. 

Within the past three years Professor Killis Campbell has proved conclusively the truth 
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Although the character representing Poe is given the name Marma- 
duke Hammerhead, the original of this satiric picture is made un- 
mistakably clear. English must have felt that a contemptuous 
portrait introduced into a creative work would be seen by a greater 
number of readers and would have a form of greater permanency 
than any newspaper or magazine article. It must have been in- 
tended, too, as a retaliation for the libel suit instituted against him, 
the threat of which he had dismissed so summarily in his second 
reply, July 13, 1846.° 


of Professor Woodberry’s suggestion of thirty years ago so far as the Thomas Dunn English 
article is concerned by pointing out that the original MS. of the “Thomas Dunn Brown” 
article printed by Griswold survives in Poe's autograph and is now in possession of the 
Rosenbach Company of Philadelphia (see “The Poe-Griswold Controversy” in The Mind 
of Poe and Other Studies, Cambridge, Mass., 1933; p- 95). 

One other article I would mention briefly. In The Saturday Review of Literature, Il, 
165-167 (Oct. 9, 1926), Professor Carl Schreiber of Yale, in an article entitled “A Close- 
Up of Poe,” reviews the whole proceeding leading up to the trial of English for libel. His 
“most important discovery,” he says, leads to the fact that by chance he has had in hand 
the “fascinating papers” in which is recorded the deposition taken from the “fugitive” 
Thomas Dunn English by a commission specially appointed on Feb. 1, 1847, to go to 
Washington to sec him. The original papers in the suit of Edgar A. Poe vs. Hiram Fuller 
and Augustus W. Clayson, Jr. had been filed in the Superior Court of New York City, 
July 23, 1846. According to Professor Schreiber, “after appromixately eighty years we can 
actually listen in on a trial, as interesting surely from a literary standpoint as any in our 
brief annals.” This article gives a part of the evidence brought out in the deposition, the 
remainder having been reserved for a more extended discussion, as yet, I believe, un- 
published. 

One minor point—about which there seems to have been much careless confusion— 
needs attention before we review the matter in any detail. Poe’s Literati paper as published 
in the July issue of Godey’s Lady’s Book is entitled “Thomas Dunn English.” This same 
Literati paper as first published in book form, in Griswold’s four-volume edition of Poe's 
works, a much ionger and more bitter and contemptuous article, is entitled “Thomas Dunn 
Brown.” ‘There are numerous references in critical and biographical articles to a Literati 
paper entitled “Thomas Done Brown.” I have failed to find an article published by Poe 
under this title. But Poe in his “Reply” of July 10 to English’s Mirror article speaks of the 
nickname “Thomas Done Brown” by which, he says, English was known in Philadelphia. 
This “Reply” has, of course, had wide currency. It is my belief that the title referred to 
by many writers on Poe really comes from the “Reply” rather than from the article itself. 

Even so late a treatment of the Poe-English controversy as that of Hervey Allen in 
Israfel proceeds as if English’s reply were based on the article as published finally by Gris- 
wold rather than on the paper as it actually appeared in Godey’s. Mr. Allen gives a very 
just estimate of the real nature of the Literati papers, But his remarks (Israfel, p. 688) on the 
“Thomas Done Brown” article are not based on the paper which actually occasioned the 
libelous reply by English. Hence he quotes the final words of the Griswold version—with 
no mention of its being Griswold’s version—and says that Poe holds English up as a con- 
summate ass and as an ignoramus who could neither spell nor write grammatically. “Poe, 
as a matter of fact,” he continues, “as we have seen, knew him too well, too well in fact 
to feel comfortable. English knew a great deal about Poe’s life in Philadelphia. Lane, who 
lived with English, and had assisted in getting out the last number of The Broadway Journal, 
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The novel 1844: or The Power of the S. F. is a political satire. 
The initials “S. F.” stand for “Startled Falcon,” a secret organization 
somewhat akin to the Order of the Illuminati in plan, though on a 
lower scale. The story, then, is one of a secret brotherhood, of 
crime, of love, and of political intrigue, in the city of New York at 
the time of the political campaign of 1844. In spite of the tone of 
lurid melodrama that prevails, there are scenes of good satire and 
others that have something akin to the value of crude social history, 
not devoid of interest. It alone would prove English to have been 
far from the ignoramus that Poe had painted him. It has more of 
value than the earlier Walter Woolfe, his temperance novel, written 
in 1842, or the later tales, Ambrose Fecit; or The Peer and the 
Printer (1867) and Jacob Schuyler’s Millions (1886). 

In the course of the novel as a serial in The New York Mirror 
six satiric passages on Poe were introduced. Within the scope of 
these six passages, English depicts him as guilty of the following 
weaknesses or errors—some of them presented again and again: 
habitual drunkenness; habitual borrowing; pedantry; affected learn- 
ing; egotism; inveterate habits of calling others an ass; hatred of 
Longfellow; hatred of Boston and the Transcendentalists; habit of 
sponging on his friends; habit of accusing others of ignorance—of a 
lack of knowledge of the very rudiments of the English language; 
plagiarism—interlarding his work with quotations; susceptibility to 
women; habit of flogging his wife; constant threats to “write you 
up’—to annihilate by criticism; habit of calling names—Carlyle, a 
“pitiable dunderhead” and a “watermelon,” Emerson, a “squash”; 
and, finally, general charlatanry——-“He affects ignorance in general of 
the author’s real name and seems to think that sarcasm and scurrility 
are identical.” 

Moreover, Hammerhead is presented as author of a well-known 
poem, “The Black Crow,” and of a volume, The Humbug and 
says that when the poet was inebriated, English drove Poe frantic, probably by making fun 
of him. In Philadelphia, English had quarreled with a number of people, and, on several 
occasions, been worsted in encounters, notably by Henry Beck Hirst. It seems he had 
taken some castigations rather tamely. Hence Poe dubbed him ‘Thomas Done Brown,’ and 
wrote him up in a manner vindictive, remembering his own humiliations when he was 


helpless. No man, who was not dead alive, could have refrained from replying.” In 
reality the article, as it appeared, was not so severe as this statement would indicate. 
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Other Tales. We are told that he has written criticism on the 
Literati of the country and that he considers himself the “great 
Mogul of all the critics.” He refers to his friend M. Dupin, and 
constantly to his severe articles on Longfellow. His use of “Billings- 
gate” is dwelt upon. There is a take-off of his critical method—his 
faulty reasoning—particularly in the case of Carlyle—“Mr. Barlyle, 
or Tarlyle, or Farlyle, or whatever the man’s name is”—against 
whom he is severe since Carlyle, unlike Miss Barrett and Horne, had 
not heeded a letter asking him to notice the poet’s works favorably 
in English magazines. 

The action of English’s novel begins July 18, 1844, and ends soon 
after election day, November 5, 1844. Poe, be it remembered, had 
moved to New York on April 6, 1844. Thinly disguised under the 
name Marmaduke Hammerhead, Poe is introduced on an evening 
in late September, 1844, at a weekly conversazione held by the Misses 
Veryblue at their home “in one of the fashionable avenues”—a “con- 
versazione, a kind of jardin des plantes” This is such a literary 
gathering with “its reputation for social exclusiveness” as was fre- 
quently being held in the spring of 1846 by Miss Anna C. Lynch, 
“queen regnant” of the Literati, together with her sister, Mrs. 
Charles Congden, “lady humorist,” at their home on Waverly Place 
—gatherings at which Poe was a frequent guest, and at which 
Horace Greeley, William Cullen Bryant, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
George P. Morris, Dr. J. W. Francis, Rufus W. Griswold, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, and Bayard Taylor were frequent guests also.’ 

This passage in which Poe is first introduced reads like an inter- 
lude, largely out of keeping with the first 150 pages of the story. It 
may well have been inserted as an afterthought, after the opening 
instalments of the novel had appeared, or following the formal insti- 
tution of Poe’s libel suit late in July. Of the six passages in the 
novel that bear upon Poe only one has any direct connection with 
the plot of the story, and even then the connection is a very slight 
one. 
This chapter, with its motto from Ozhello—‘T'm nothing if not 
critical,” opens as follows: 

“Talking of books reminds me of a fish story,’ says some prating 


gentleman when about to inflict a tedious narrative upon an unfortunate 
*See Israfel, pp. 677 fi., for example. 
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victim. Our transition is not less abrupt—from a dance-house at Pete 
Williams’ in the Five Points, to a conversazione in one of our fashionable 
avenues. Yet it is necessary, or we should not make the change;’ and be 
it understood by all persons, little or great, that we intend telling our 
story in our own way, and snap our fingers in the face of the critics, 
[Then after some satiric passages on the literati present, the author has his 
character Ivory, acting as cicerone to Danby, point out Poe or Hammer- 
head. ] 

‘Do you see that man standing by the smiling little woman in black 
engaged, by his manner, in laying down some proposition, which he con- 
ceives it would be madness to doubt, yet believes it to be known only to 
himself?’ 

‘Him with the broad, low, receding and deformed forehead, and a 
peculiar expression of conceit in his face?’ 

“The same.’ 

“That is Marmaduke Hammerhead—a very well known writer for 
the six-penny periodicals, who aspired to be a critic, but never presumes 
himself a gentleman. He is the author of a poem, called the ‘Black 
Crow,’ now making some stir in the literary circles.’ 

“What kind of man is he?’ 

‘Oh! you have nothing to do with his kind; you only want to know 
his character as an author.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, but you are wrong. I can form my own judgment 
of his authorship by his works, if I chance to read them; but before I 
make his personal acquaintance, I must fully understand his character as 
aman. How stands that?’ 

‘Oh! passable; he never gets drunk more than five days out of the 
seven; tells the truth sometimes by mistake; has moral courage sufficient 
to flog his wife, when he thinks she deserves it, and occasionally without 
any thought upon the subject, merely to keep his hand in; and has never, 
that I know of, been convicted of petit larceny. He has been horse- 
whipped occasionally, and has had his nose pulled so often as to con- 
siderably lengthen that prominent and necessary appendage to the human 
face. For the rest, an anecdote they tell of him, may give you a better 
idea than any portraiture of mine.’ 

‘Oh the story, by all means.’ 

‘It appears that when Miss Gloomy was flourishing here some years 
since, as a writer of melo-dramas, Hammerhead was very much smitten 

“Inasmuch as the chapter accomplishes absolutely nothing so far as either the story-plot 


or the political satire is concerned, one finds it hard to see the necessity for this chapter or 
the transition referred to. 
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by her charms of mind and person. So he posted one day to her lodgings, 
and falling upon his marrow-bones, made her a formal proffer of his 
hand, with his heart in it. Not having the same admiration for him that 
he possessed of himself, from her rather indifferent powers of perception, 
Miss Gloomy had the undoubted bad taste to refuse the liberal proffer, 
and rejected him without hesitation. After renewing again and again his 
important proposition, and finding his pathetic appeals to be unavailing, 
he rose from his knees and exclaimed, in heart-rending accents, “Well, 

iss Gloomy, if you won’t marry me, won’t you loan me ten dollars?’ ... 

On the following page, when asked by Danby the merits of Hammer- 
head as a writer, Cloudsdale replies: 

‘His pursuit after an idea always reminds me of a kitten hunting after 
its tail, He sees the end of it wagging at his side; he turns to snap at it— 
it turns with him; he snaps at it again; and it does as it did before. Thus 
he goes on, making continual efforts to seize that which eludes his grasp, 
until tired of spinning round—like a dancing dervish—through so many 
pages, he leaves the idea in a state of quiet, and settles down in the last 
paragraph, into a profound sleep!’ 

‘Has he not wit and humor, then?’ 

‘Umph! that depends upon your definition of the terms. Hiaslitt [sic], 
I think it is, says that ‘lying is a species of wit and humor—to charge a 
man with something of which he is not guilty shows spirit and invention, 
and the more incredible the effrontery, the more pointed the joke.’ IE 
that be the case, Hammerhead is a paragon of wit and humor—a perfect 
Joe Miller’s jest-book among the critics. There is an immense deal of 
charlatanry, however, in all his productions. He affects ignorance in 
general of the author’s real name, and seems to think that sarcasm and 
scurrility are identical.’ 

‘Is he an educated man?’ 

‘After a fashion. He has a knowledge of no language except his own, 
and that to a very limited extent; and of course interlards his works with 
an abundance of quotations, obtained from the works of other authors.— 
As he does not understand the meaning of these, he occasionally commits 
some rather ludicrous errors.’ 


Here the two are interrupted by Mr. Frederick O’Conor, and 
we see no more of Mr. Hammerhead for some sixty pages, or about 
seven chapters. 

The passage just quoted appeared in the Mirror, September 5, 
1846, pp. 339-340, as Chapter II, Book IV of the serial; it forms a 
part of Chapter XVI—pp. 120-127—in the story as printed in book 
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form, in 1847. Satire on Poe is next found in the September 19 in- 
stalment of the serial, Chapter IV, Book V, p. 371, or Chapter XXIII, 
pp. 161-164 of the 1847 volume. Here in a passage bearing as chapter 
heading a quotation from The Tempest, “A most drunken monster,” 
English gives a satirical picture of Hammerhead in action—drunk 
on Broadway: 


Marmaduke Hammerhead was making his way along Broadway, by 
a peculiar progression, which has been called ‘wormfence’ by the vulgar, 
since it enables the performer to go over a great deal of ground without 
making much headway. He had an indistinct notion in his head that he 
was about to do something—what he could not tell—but something of 
importance, nevertheless. That he could perform it, and admirably at 
that, was his firm self-conviction; but he could not imagine what was 
necessary to be done. So he staggered back and forth, swaying his body 
unsteadily, and setting his hat on his head with a fierce cock, and looking 
daggers at every person who dared to bestow a glance at the disgusting 
object before him. 

The truth is that Hammerhead was drunk—though that was no 
wonder, for he was never sober over twenty-four hours at a time; but he 
was in a most beastly state of intoxication. His cups had given him a 
kind of courage; and though naturally the most abject poltroon in exist- 
- ence, he felt an irresistible inclination to fight with some one. Such a 
propensity can always be gratified in the city of New York, which is 
blessed with as pugnacious a population as any other city in the world. 
True to his purpose, Hammerhead accosted the first comer, and taking 
him by the button, said— 

‘Did—did—did you ever read my review of L—L—Longfellow?’ 

‘No!’ said the one addressed—a quiet, sober-looking personage—‘T dare 
say it’s very severe, but I never read it.’ 

‘Well,’ said Hammerhead, ‘you lost a gr—gr—great pleasure. You're 
an ass!’ 

‘Oh! not quite so bad as that, surely,’ said the puzzled man, endeavor- 
ing to free himself from detention. 

“Yes you are, damn you!—T'll kill you!’ exclaimed Hammerhead. 

The stranger saw but one course to pursue—the controversy was excit- 
ing a crowd—so he knocked Hammerhead down, and quietly went on 
his way. 

Hammerhead lay on the pavement for a moment or so, then one of 
the bystanders helped him up, and replacing his hat on his head, en- 
_ deavored to lead him away. Hammerhead refused to budge—offered to 
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fight the whole crowd, six at a time—entered into a disquisition on Eng- 
lish meter to the amusement of the bystanders, and finally begged some 
one in the crowd for God’s sake to lend him a sixpence. 

The elder O’Conor, attracted by the crowd, had stopped to note its 
cause; and, on looking at the face of Hammerhead, felt there was some- 
thing familiar in those features. So he pushed the crowd aside, and said— 

‘TIl loan you a sixpence, if you'll come with me, my friend.’ 

“You will! cried Hammerhead. Damn it if I don’t follow you to the 
end of the earth for half the money. As I said in my review of Long- 
fellow, says I—’ ; 

“Yes, yes—I know all that. Here, let us get in this coming omnibus.’ 

The drunkard suffered himself to be assisted into the omnibus, in 
which there were, luckily, no other passengers; and O’Conor having 
followed him, the omnibus drove on. 

As soon as they were seated, O’Conor commenced questioning Ham- 
merhead—for he discovered one who had met Catesby abroad at one 
time and he judged he might obtain some information. He inquired 
concerning the one whom he sought. 

‘Catesby, said Hammerhead, ‘d—d good fellow—yes, I saw him when 
—did you ever see my review of Longfellow?’ 

“Yes—very good thing it is; but when did you see Catesby last?’ 

“When—oh-—yes—in the bleak December, when each’—did you see 
my re—view?’ 

‘Of course I did; and when do you expect to see him again?’ 

‘Quoth the raven—never-more! Did you read my— 

‘Certainly; he is dead, then?’ 

‘Dead, yes, ‘the lost Lenore!’ But I used up Longfellow—He’s dead; 
yes, dead!’ 

‘Oh, curse Longfellow! Is Catesby alive?’ 

‘Cates—Catesby—oh! I saw him once~he—oh,-Hercules can tell you— 
. Hercules is a d—d clever fellow; but he hasn’t read my review of—’ 

‘And who is Hercules?’ [Hercules is the name given Catesby at the 
Point. | 

‘Hercules isn’t at all. He was. Understand that. Hercules was a 
Grecian and a gentleman. He slew the hydra. I am Hercules—Long- 
fellow is hydra—hydra, hydros—water—I hate water. It can’t be defined 
by the calculus of probabilities. Did you ever read my re—~ 

‘Yes, yes; but where shall I find Hercules?’ 

‘Stranger,’ said Hammerhead, ‘You’re an ass—understand me—you’re 
an ass. Longfellow has endeavored to give us some English hexameters. 
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Now, they’re not hexameters, because there is not a pure spondee in— 
did you ever read my review of Longfellow?” 

O’Conor found it was useless to attempt to gain anything further 
from Hammerhead—he was entirely too drunk for the purpose. After 
ineffectual questioning to discover Hammerhead’s residence, a new pas- 
senger having entered, O’Conor paid for his companion and himself and 
left the stage. 

A few lines further on, the elder.O’Conor inquires of Frederick: 
‘But how does Hammerhead know Hercules? The writer is not a 
burglar, I hope?’ [Hercules is a noted burglar.] To which Frederick 
replies: ‘No; but he frequents low grog-shops, and is likely at such places 
to pick up acquaintances.’ 


In the Mirror serial September 19, 1846, p. 372, came also the 
third satirical passage on Poe, Book V, Chapter IV. It may be 
found as Chapter XXIV, p. 170 in the 1847 volume. This is a very 
brief passage, and the only one in which the character Hammerhead 
has any part to play in the plot. Frederick O’Conor in America in 
search of a missing Scotchman, is talking to that very person dis- 
guised as Hercules of the Five Points district, when Hammerhead, 
drunk again, staggers up, interrupts the conversation, maintains 
that he recognizes in Hercules the missing Catesby whom he had 
met abroad in Scotland, inquires if they have read his review of 
Longfellow, and follows this inquiry with his habitual request for 
. the loan of a shilling. It would be crediting English with a more 
subtle irony than he seems to have possessed to see in the last state- 
ment of the scene a reference to Pae’s abilities in detection, in solving 
riddles or cryptograms. But he misses an opportunity for a thrust. 
The passage follows: 


While he [O’Conor] spoke, Hammerhead came staggering up, and 
accosted Hercules. 

‘How do you do?’ said he, ‘you don’t know me, perhaps—my name’s 
Ham—ha—ha—ammerhead. I met you abroad—you’re Catesby—Ca— 
Ca—Catesby.’ 

Frederick started, as if seized with a sudden pang. Hercules saw and 
was amused by his consternation. 

“You see,’ said Hercules, ‘this drunken fool calls me Catesby. Sin- 
gular, is it not?’ 

He turned on his heel, as he said it, and walked up Center Street, 
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leaving Frederick standing, gazing after him, with feelings of intense and 
angry mortification. 

Hammerhead laid his hand on the arm of Frederick, saying: “Your 
friend is a queer kind of fellow—eh! He used to be so. Did you see my 
re—re—view upon L-l-l-ongfellow?’ - 

‘No?’ said Frederick, walking away, ‘nor do I desire to.’ 

“You d—don’t! you miserable reptile! You're d-d-runk! You haven’t 
the common elements of an English education! You'd b-b-etter take care. 
Pil write you down. Pll use you up. I--I—you—you haven’t got such a 
thing as a shilling, have you?’ 

There was no withstanding this. Frederick, laughing in despite of 
his vexation, handed Hammerhead the required coin, and went in one 
way, as the drunken poet staggered the other. 

It may appear strange that Hammerhead should know Catesby so well, 
when his stained skin and wig of black hair deceived even the hatred- 
sharpened perception of Campbell. In truth, we cannot ourselves explain 
the reason. 


The fourth extended satirical passage on Poe in the serial came 
in the Mirror, IV, 403 (October 3, 1846); in Book VI, Chapter II of 
the story. The passage occupies pp. 207-208 in the 1847 edition of 
1844. Here, first in a conversation between Pump and Sawdust, 
journalists, and later between Hammerhead and Sawdust, Ham- 
merhead, despite the ingenuity which both acknowledge in his pub- 
lished Tales, is presented as a “fool” and a “sponge,” and as both 
quarrelsome and egotistic. Satisfaction Sawdust? is editor of the 
Tribune. The passage is as follows: 


[Sawdust has been told by Pump that Hammerhead wishes to speak 
with him.] “I wonder,” continued he to Pump, “what the fool wants 
with me—the shortest way is to ask him—I am going to Wall street, at 
all events.” 

“A fool! He’s a man of great parts. His Tales display a deal of 
ingenuity.” ; 

“Yet he’s a fool nevertheless—since he prostitutes his talents to base 
uses, and commits acts of meanness which, unless you admit him to be 
radically bad, must be ranked as folly. Did you hear of the trick he served 
Boltanbar,? the author of the ‘Moon Hoax’? ... Some days since Ham- 
merhead called on Boltanbar, who is in the custom-house, and insisted on 
his accompanying him to a tavern and taking some liquid fire.in the 

* Greeley. * Richard A. Locke. 
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shape of a whiskey-punch. Boltanbar, to get rid of him, peaceably con- 
sented. He took him to a house where the latter was unacquainted, and 
while there insisted on treating the company—supplying whiskey punch 
to everyone in the room. This he did. When he came to settling-up 
time, Hammerhead had no money, and the bar-keeper after a torrent of 
abuse, which his victim stood without flinching, seized the hat of the 
debtor. Boltanbar, not expecting this catastrophe, was not provided with 
money, but went home immediately, obtained it, and relieved Hammer- 
head’s hat... . Boltanbar insisted that Hammerhead should go home. 
The latter promised he would, if Boltanbar would accompany him. The 
latter agreed to this: and the two were passing the Carlton House, when 
Hammerhead insisted on going in. As his companion had provided 
himself with money, he thought the best way of getting him safely housed 
was to humor him, and yielded. Hammerhead called for something to 
drink, and drew out a roll of bank-bills to pay for it, to the utter astonish- 
ment of his companion.” 

[Sawdust guesses that Hammerhead wishes to borrow money, but 
goes down to see him. Whereupon Hammerhead, drunk enough to be 
quarrelsome, asks for the Joan, and waxes indignant on being refused.] 

‘You're a fool, Sawdust,’ said he, ‘and don’t understand the elements 
of the English language. You haven't the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion... . Youre a transcendentalist, and eat brown bread,’ said Ham- 
merhead. . . . D—n you! I made you. You owe all your reputation to 
me. I wrote you up. Ill criticise you; [ll extinguish you—you ungrate- 
ful eater of bran pudding—you—you—galvanized squash. 

‘Undoubtedly,’ replied Sawdust, ‘and now let me go.’ 

He disengaged his coat from Hammerhead’s grasp, as he spoke, and 
the poet, fastening on a stranger, informed him that he was the great 
critic Hammerhead, at that moment in want of a loan—of a shilling. 


The fifth passage satirizing Poe in this serial appeared in the 
Mirror, V, 36 (October 24, 1846),*° in Book VIII, Chapter II} of 
the serialized novel. In the 1847 edition of the novel it is a part of 
Chapter XLI, pp. 268-269. Here is shown what the habits of “filthy 


English, then, has Poe go insane between July and November of 1844. This is, of 
course, patently absurd. “The Raven,” for example, to which reference is made by Eng- 
lish as “The Black Crow,” was not published until January 29, 1845; and the events referred 
tothe publication of the Literati papers and their reception—-came only in the following 
year. But English’s spite finds this vent soon after Dr. J. E. Snodgrass mentions in The 
Baltimore Saturday Visiter, April 18, 1846, that Poe was laboring “under mental derange- 
ment,” and that it had been “determined to consign him to the Insane Retreat at Utica.” 
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. . . intoxication” which have become fixed in Hammerhead, lead 
to in his physical and mental condition—insanity: 


The course of drunkenness pursued by Hammerhead had its effect 
upon his physical and mental constitution. The former began to present 
evidences of decay and degradation. The bloated face—blood-shotten 
eyes—trembling figure, and attenuated frame, showed how rapidly he 
was sinking into a drunkard’s grave; and the drivelling smile, and mean- 
ingless nonsense, he constantly uttered, showed the approaching wreck 
of his fine abilities. Although constantly watched by his near relatives, 
he would manage frequently to escape their control, and seeking some | 
acquaintance, from whom he would beg a few shillings, he would soon 
be staggering through the streets in a filthy state of intoxication. 

At length, before this constant stimulation, the brain gave way, and 
the mind manifested its operations, through a disordered and imbecile 
medium. Mania-a-potu, under which he had nearly sunk, supervened, 
and this was succeeded by confirmed insanity, or rather monomania. He 
deemed himself the object of persecution on the part of the combined 
literati of the country, and commenced writing criticisms upon their 
character, as writers, and their peculiarities, as men. In this he gave the 
first inkling of his insanity, by discovering that there were over eighty 
eminent writers, in the city of New York, when no sensible man would 
have dared to assert that the whole country ever produced one-fourth of 
that number since it had commenced its existence as a nation. This 
promise of coming mental disorder was fulfilled in the end; for no sooner 
had the writer finished the first volume of his essays—~he promised ten 
more—containing notices of about two hundred writers, than the disease 
broke out in its full extent, and he became an unmistakable madman. 
There had, most probably, been a taint of insanity in the blood of the 
Hammerheads; and his acts, during the previous part of his life, showed 
a tendency to the distressing malady. 


The sixth and final passage on Poe follows almost immediately 
after the one mentioned above—in the Mzrror issue for October 31, 
1846, pp. 49-50, and still a part of Book VII, Chapter II." In the 
published volume the passage occupies pp. 274-276. Here Hammer- 
head is shown in the insane asylum busily engaged in writing a 
critique on Carlyle. English has the young bride and groom of the 


© Books and chapters are confused in the issue of October 31. The issue of October 17 
had given Book VII, Chapters I, II, and NI and a part of IV. The issue of October 24, 
continuing Book VII, begins with the break in Chapter IV. The issue of October 31 begins 
“Book VII, Chapter H"—it should be Book VIII, Chapter II. 
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story, Mary and John Melton, on their wedding journey stop to see 
the inmates of the Insane Asylum at Utica. This visit seems to be 
employed largely for the sake of introducing the Poe satire, although 
in John Melton’s joke on Sawdust, in having him, too, incarcerated 
as a lunatic, there is a feeble attempt to connect the visit with the 
plot. 


“We have a new man, said the assistant, ‘a Mr. Hammerhead, who 
was an author in a small way, but whose constant intemperance has 
driven him mad.’ 

‘Hammerhead, said Melton, ‘why, I have met him. Has he gone 
mad? Though, by-the-bye, it is a matter of little wonder. I never 
thought him to be very sane.’ 

They entered the cell. Hammerhead was sitting at a table, writing. 
He raised his head, and seeing Melton, recognized him, and rose. 

‘Ah!’ said the poet, ‘How are you? Come to see me? I am staying 
here a little while, to get rid of the bustle of the town. But I’m glad to 
see you, really. Pleasant quarters, these.’ 

‘Very, indeed,’ replied Melton, ‘let me present you to Mrs. Melton— 
Mary, my dear, this is Mr. Hammerhead, the celebrated writer of “The 
Black Crow,’ a poem—‘The Humbug, and other Tales,’ with various 
works.’ 

Hammerhead bowed, and went on to say—Pray take a seat, Madam. 
Melton, my dear fellow, I am really glad to see you, indeed, I am.’ Here 
he took Melton aside, and said, confidentially—‘You haven’t such a thing 
as a shilling about you, have you? The fact is, I’m devilish hard up, till 
I get some money for the article I’m writing.’ 

Melton produced the required small coin, and Hammerhead con- 
tinued— 

Tm engaged on a critique on Carlyle, and the transcendentalists. I'll 
read a little to you, in order to show you how I use the fellows up.’ Here 
he read in a sing-song tone of voice—The fact is, that Mr. Carlyle is an 
ass—yet it is not in the calculus of probabilities to explain why he has not 
discovered what the whole world long since knew. Perhaps—and for 
this suggestion I am indebted to the wit of my friend M. Dupin, with 
whose fine powers the whole world, thanks to my friendship, are ac- 
quainted—perhaps, I say, it could not be beaten into his noodle. He is a 
pitiable dunderhead, with a plentiful lack of brains. All that he is 
capable of—in sober truth he is capable of nothing—is to demonstrate his 
own lamentable absurdity. He is a rhapsodist and a noodle. He forgets 
the advice of Molineau—‘Belier, mon ami, commencez au commence- 
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ment.’ Ham, my friend, begins at the beginning—and goes into the sub- 
ject about four feet from the tail end. He is, in short, a gigantic water- 
melon. So are all his admirers. So are all his imitators, except Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who, being a Yankee, may be considered a squash.’ 

Melton laughed very much at the extract, which he thought, bating 
its Billingsgate, contained a deal of truth, and was not like the writing 
of an insane man; while Hammerhead, delighted at this appreciation of 
his wit and humor, went on— ) 

“Now what does Mr. Carlyle mean by ‘hero-worship’? Has he any 
definite idea attached to it at all, or is it only a bubble kicked up on the 
surface, after he has stirred the mud-puddle of his brain, with a stout 
stick? He reminds me of that fellow, Robert Burns, who has been 
extravagantly and unjustly praised—but who never wrote anything that 
would live a week, if published in the present day. In sober truth, and I 
say it with a just and proper appreciation of my own powers—he never 
wrote anything equal to my “Black Crow’—nothing, so to speak, with 
that sonorous and musical rhythm, which marks it from its commence- 
ment to its close. But the difference is equally plain. I am a man of 
genius, and Burns was not. My productions will live, and his are rapidly 
passing away. The truth is, Burns could not be a great man. I can. He 
drank brandy—I drink small-beer. Now brandy is a mischievous and 
pernicious thing, according to the observations of Herodotus—Lib. I, 
Chap. V., Who says—Brandiarum est pernicium et abominalibus’— 
Brandy is pernicious and abominable—Horace says, in his fourth ode— 
“Topus not Brandiarum’—-Drink not brandy. But small-beer is the fabled 
nectar of the gods. There can be but little doubt that Jupiter, Juno, and 
the rest drank small-beer. I will be small-beer. This small-beer made 
me what I am. Now there is no small-beer about Carlyle; therefore I 
pitch into him, as Shakespeare, who, by-the-bye, was no poet, says, in 
‘Measure for Measure’—‘like a thousand of brick.”?? 

Hammerhead grew excited—his eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets—the fit was on him, and though Melton desired to leave, he 
thought it best to humor him. So he sat still, and listened as the poet 
read. 

“That Mr. Barlyle, or Tarlyle, or Farlyle—or whatever the man’s name 
may be, is not a man of genius, is undoubtedly true—although his ad- 
mirers may think this heresy. I am prepared to prove that in less than 
ten pages of his book, I have discovered no less than one hundred and 
ten dashes, instead of parentheses. Can any man who uses the dash 


B Poe's critical foibles are admirably hit off here—as anyone familiar with his minor 
criticism will recall. 
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instead of the mark of parenthesis, be considered a man of genius? Cer- 
tainly not. The dash is a straight line, the parenthesis is a curved one. 
To admirers and lovers of beauty, the superiority of a curved line is 
apparent. No worshipper of beauty admires a straight line—Mr. Carlyle 
admires a straight line; therefore he is. not a worshipper of beauty. He 
who is not a worshipper of beauty, cannot be great. Mr. Carlyle is not a 
worshipper of beauty. Therefore Mr. Carlyle is not a great man. That 
is logically put. It is as plain as that part of a game of marbles vulgarly 
called ‘knuckle from baste!’ Let us, therefore, hear no more of Mr. 
Carlyle. We shall hear no more of him. I have settled that—I have 
settled him, as I have settled Pope and Burns, and Longfellow—and such 
like small potatoes. I once settled Cornelius Matthews; and the proof 
that I did it so well, is to be found in the fact, that I have tried to restore 
him to life by puffing, ever since, but have failed. No one can withstand 
me, I am the great mogul of all the critics. My ipse dixit is law, my asser- 
tion gospe:—my commandments, the whole five books of Moses with a 
considerable slice of the Revelations of St. John. As Homer makes Ajax 
say ‘Keep me soberos, aniamthe scrougeron ki? Keep me sober, and I am 
the scrouger|” 

“There what do you think of that, can Carlyle survive that?—Damn 
it, it’s so severe, that I’m afraid it will kill all his readers. However it 
serves Carlyle right. I wrote him a letter as I did Horne and Miss Bar- 
rett, requesting them to notice my works favorably. Horne and Miss 
Barrett did—Carlyle never noticed them, nor me. See what follows. I 
puff them, and abuse him. This teaches a great moral lesson—that ‘virtue 
is its own reward! 

‘Well,’ said Melton, ‘we must leave you. Come, Mary,—Good day, 
Mr. Hammerhead.’ 

‘Good day, Melton—you’re a smart fellow, and a great writer.’ 

“Well, Mary, inquired Melton, ‘what do you think of him?’ 

‘Why, his language is very queer, to be sure—but all that he wrote 
before he came here, was of the same character. I don’t see why they 
confine him as a lunatic.’ 

‘Oh, Madam,’ said Quipp, ‘he is quite rational to-day, but sometimes 
he goes on dreadfully, and threatens to kill everyone. To be sure he is 
quite harmless—you have only to offer to pull his nose, he’ll settle down 
immediately, and cry most piteously; but he makes a great noise till 
coercive measures are used.’ 


Whether or not English considered his own measures here em- 
ployed as sufficiently “coercive” remains a question. Certain it is, 
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DWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON has told, in one of his rare 

prose utterances, the story of how he came to publish his first 
volume, The Torrent and the Night Before. The article, called “The 
First Seven Years,” is to be found in Part IV of The Colophon, where 
it is perhaps not as accessible to readers as might be desired. This 
account of a young poet finding himself forced to publish at his 
own expense after being rejected by the periodical press and the 
publishers is not a new one. At a distance of forty years—the article 
appeared in 1930—Robinson could write of himself and his early 
efforts without bitterness and even without exasperation. The for- 
tunate result of his failure to impress editors was his own selection 
from his manuscript poems for printing by the Riverside Press in 
1896 at a total cost to the author of fifty-two dollars. The volume is 
now a collector’s item, worth a good deal more. Robinson’s exper- 
iment had the desired result, for, as he says, “In 1897 most of these 
poems, along with a number of new ones, were published under the 
title of The Children of the Night.” 

There were, in fact, two poems of The Torrent and the Ni ght 
Before which were omitted in The Children of the Night. The first 
volume consists of forty-three poems which occupy forty pages 
of text. To the forty-one poems retained in The Children of the 
Night were added sixteen new ones. A study of these early volumes 
would be simple, if the story ended here. In 1921, however, Robin- 
son issued a volume of Collected Poems in which The Children of 
the Night is included, not with its original total of fifty-seven poems, 
but with a total of forty-five. Thus, by 1921 there had been a rejec- 
tion of fourteen complete poems, two from The Torrent, and twelve 
from The Children. It may be added that two more poems were 
notably cut and that there were a few slight changes in the text of 


those retained. 
1E. A. Robinson, “The First Seven Years,” The Colophon, Part IV (1930). There is no 
pagination. 
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Robinson did not have occasion to tell the story of these rejec- 
tions, Yet this story is an interesting one to reconstruct, because it 
has significance in revealing forces at work in his development as a 
poet. The mere amount of his editing of the first two volumes 
makes a review of its nature worth attention.” 


I 


In “The First Seven Years,” Robinson writes of himself in his 
youth chiefly as an experimenter in rhythms and forms, and as striv- 
ing for a personal idiom. He says little. about the influence on him 
of authors and ideas and points of view, though he mentions that 
he read widely in the English poets. Words and their arrangement 
occupied him. He was then, as he says, “a certain juvenile and in- 
corrigible fisher of words who thought nothing of fishing for two 
weeks to catch a stanza, or even a line, that he would not throw back 
into a squirming sea of language where there was every word but 
the one he wanted.” He indicates briefly the kind of fish he sought 
—“smooth and shining and subtle, and very much alive, and not 
too strange,” and confesses at the same time the lure of “strange and 
iridescent and impossible words,” 

In this sport a good deal of deliberate practicing was a part of 
Robinson’s program. He translated Cicero’s first oration against 
Catiline into blank verse at the age of seventeen, because he had 
become at that time “violently excited over the structure and music 
of English blank verse,” and he had chanced to be reading Cicero in 
school. The experiment taught him very early some things about 
a form of which he was later to make extraordinary use. Not merely 
blank verse, but villanelles, ballades, sonnets, and a good many 
others of those forms which set such heavy burden on technique 
and which so rarely exhibit more than technical triumph, exerted 


2 The volumes on which this study is based are (1) The Torrent / and the Night Be- 
fore / By Edwin Arlington / Robinson, Gardiner / Maine, 1889-1896 / .. . Printed for 
the Author / MDCCCXCVI; (2) The Children of the Night / A Book of Poems / By / 
Edwin Arlington Robinson / ... Boston / Richard G. Badger & Company / MDCCCXCVII; 
and (3) Collected Poems / By Edwin / Arlington / Robinson / New York / The Macmillan 
Company / 1921. For the use of the first two (now scarce) items I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the Chapin Library, Williams College. It may be added that there were sub- 
sequent editions of The Children, published by Scribner’s Sons, New York, in 1905, 1919, 
and 1921. These three do not concern us here, since, except for one alteration (see note 29 
below), they merely reproduce the original text. They have no authority with respect to 
Robinson's intentions. 
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their appeal and roused him to experimentation. He felt that he 
achieved a control of them. Meanwhile he was developing a “new 
idiom” in his search for “smooth, shining, and subtle words”—and 
this new idiom, it may be supposed, made the obstacle to acceptance 
of his works by the editors and publishers. 

Perhaps, indeed, it was not so much the “new idiom” which dis- 
turbed the editors, as the new idiom in these old forms. Had Robin- 
son broken away from traditional form completely, as Masters and 
Amy Lowell did some years later, it is quite likely that editors 
would have been more impressed. But the forty-three poems of The 
Torrent and the Night Before were, with few exceptions, written 
in familiar patterns. Two villanelles, four ballades, five poems in 
quatrains, and about twenty-five sonnets, with a few metrical ex- 
periments not so unfamiliar or difficult as reasonably to shock ears 
which resist a new music—all these patterns were known so well 
that a profounder test of literary discrimination was demanded than 
is the customary equipment of more than a few people of a nation 
at one time. 

One or two of the poems were quite simply in a manner and 
style which any one of a hundred poets might have compassed, for 
example, “The Ballade of a Ship.” 


Down by the flash of the restless water 
The dim White Ship like a white bird lay; 
Laughing at life and the world they sought her, 
And out she swung to the silvering bay.® 


It may safely be asserted that, had they all been of this sort, Robin- 
son’s poems would have found, as a few of them did, a more 
gracious reception in the newspaper press. 

The trouble lay in the combination of a new language and old 
forms. Robinson himself, in “The First Seven Years,” selects an 


example to illustrate the difficulty in the opening lines of the sonnet 
called “The Clerks”: 


I did not think that I should find them there 
When I came back again... . 


° The Torrent, p. 6; The Children, p. 18. This poem derives from Robinson’s under- 
graduate days. It appeared first in The Harvard Advocate (Oct. 16, 1891), where it is 
called “Ballade of the White Ship.” 
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This poem, incidentally, was rejected by Paul Dana of The New 
York Sun with the single word “unavailable” scrawled on a piece 
of paper in place of the usual rejection slip, And that piece of paper 
seems to have been the immediate cause of Robinson’s decision to 
publish privately and to leave Gardiner for New York. Robinson 
says that the poem “was evidently too much: and not only for Mr. 
Dana, but for the traditional sensibilities of editors in general.” 

Plainly, as we know now, the prosaic quality of these lines 
seemed their defect. Robinson was encountering the irksome diff- 
culties which Wordsworth had experienced about a century earlier 
with the language of his lyrical ballads. To be sure, his “new 
idiom” was not so self-consciously bolstered with a poetic theory— 
theory came later with the group of poets whose work appeared in 
Poetry. The parallel with Wordsworth lies simply in their com- 
mon attempt to regain the poetic force which lies in the common 
words of everyday life. From Wordsworth’s point of view, these 
had been dimmed by the gaudy verse of the tradition of Pope; from 
Robinson’s, by the tradition of Tennyson. Robinson never pro- 
fessed, however, to confine himself to the “language of men,” 
though, as we shall see, he rejected some poems in which he felt the 
diction to be forced and unnatural. Furthermore, the whole motive 
of Robinson in clinging to words which he calls “smooth and shin- 
ing and subtle” is different from Wordsworth’s. The latter wished 
to retrieve for Englishmen the poetry of simple, immediate, per- 
sonal emotion, for which the diction of the tradition of Pope was 
too inflated. In the course of a century, the language of personal 
emotion itself had become as inflated as the sort from which Words- 
worth revolted. Many poets of the nineteenth century had learned 
the trick of ornamenting their feelings in fluently pretty verse. 
Meanwhile thought and feeling had undergone a vast complication 
for which this language was wholly unsuited. 

Matthew Arnold, among nineteenth-century critics, seems to have 
conceived best the necessities of poetic language in dealing with 
modern life. A passage in one of the recently published letters to 
Clough might serve as a statement of the principle toward which 
Robinson’s poetry was striving in fact. Arnold wrote: 

More and more I feel that the difference between a mature and a youth- 
ful age of the world compels the poetry of the former to use great plain- 
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ness of speech as compared with that of the latter: and that Keats and 
Shelley were on a false track when they set themselves to reproduce the 
exuberance of expression, the charm, the richness of images, and the 
felicity, of the Elizabethan poets. Yet critics cannot get to learn this, 
because the Elizabethan poets are our greatest, and our canons of poetry 
are founded on their works. They still think that the object of poetry 
is to produce exquisite bits and images—such as Shelley’s clouds shep- 
herded by the slow unwilling wind, and Keats passim: whereas modern 
poetry can only subsist by its contents: by becoming a complete magister 
vitae as the poetry of the ancients did. . . . But the language, style and 
general proceedings of a poetry which has such an immense task to per- 
form, must be very plain direct and severe: and it must not lose itself in 
parts and episodes and ornamental work.* 


Robinson’s problem was to find a style of the sort which Arnold 
here imagines; and it is my opinion that Robinson is distinguished 
from his contemporaries, and set above them, by more closely ap- 
proximating this aim. The first volume, to be sure, was only a 
partial triumph. But in it one finds evidence of a new music in 
English words which Robinson had heard and which he recorded 
for the few ears there were to hear. This music, less glamorous and 
exotic than that of the prevailing fashion, was, however, more closely 
suited to the content of the poems. 


H 


We may notice first the two poems of The Torrent which were 
suppressed the following year in The Children. The first of these, 
“A Poem for Max Nordau,” is a significant trifle of Robinson’s wit, 
interesting as a reflection of one of the intellectual discussions of 
the nineties and as showing Robinson’s position in the ferment of 
ideas which that period underwent. Max Nordau’s sensational at- 
tack on most of the artists who had contributed to emancipation 
from Victorianism appeared in the famous volume Degeneration. 
The book, a brilliant example of special pleading, related the main 
characteristics of Ibsen, Wagner, the Pre-Raphaelites, and the Par- 
nassians to psychopathic symptoms of degeneracy. In literary circles 
it provoked the excited discussion which vigorously paradoxical 


“The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (Oxford 
University Press, 1932), p. 124. 
5 Translated from the second edition of the German work, New York, 1895. 
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studies often can. There were a number of attempts to answer 
Nordau, of which the most notable, perhaps, is the essay of Bernard 
Shaw, published in book form under the title “The Sanity of Art.” 
Robinson was oné of those who were undoubtedly intrigued by 

Nordau’s work, particularly those sections in which he picks out 
Pre-Raphaelite and Parnassian traits for attack. The “Poem for 
Max Nordau” is an attempt to embody in verse those characteristics 
which Nordau found most abhorrent-——“echolalia,” as he calls it, or 
the repetition of similar sounds, melancholy, and a vague, hovering 
symbolism of desolation. 

Dun shades quiver down the lone long fallow, 

And the scared night shudders at the brown owl’s cry; 

The bleak reeds rattle as the winds whirl by, 

And frayed leaves flutter through the clumped shrubs callow.® 


There are two more similar stanzas. The poem, thus, is a little gift 
to Max Nordau of the things which he most hates, perhaps with the 
implication that it will be acceptable since hating with so much 
gusto must be itself a form of pleasure, not unlike love. That Robin- 
son did not share Nordau’s opinions is attested, not only by this 
suppressed poem, but by the sonnet on Verlaine, whose poetry is 
the object of some of Nordau’s bitterest words. 

Yet, Robinson himself was not a follower of this Parnassian art. 
The fact is important, because it marks Robinson’s separation from 
a poetic style which had very great influence on some of his con- 
temporaries, notably on Amy Lowell and the Imagists. He turned 
aside to richer pastures. And it was well that he did, for we can 
now see that Parnassians and Pre-Raphaelites looked backward 
rather than forward, and that—without identifying the symptoms 
as degenerate—they illustrate the end of nineteenth-century lyricism 
rather than the beginning of modern poetry. The influence of the 
realistic movement was stronger on Robinson, and he very quickly 
turned his eye outward to the world about him for poetic subjects. 
When he sought other themes he sought to express his personal 
reflection rather than his moods. 

I take it that the poem was rejected by him because it is little 
more than a jeu d'esprit, and a somewhat sarcastic one. Though 

® The Torrent, p. 33. 
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Robinson’s verse, more than the verse of any American poet, owes 
its flavor to his gift of irony, he seldom shows much taste for parody 
and sarcasm and satire.’ 

The second rejected poem, “For Calderon,” is a more ambitious 
one. It reveals Robinson under the influence of Browning in its 
form of dramatic monologue and in its melodramatic situation. The 
speaker is a dying murderer. He addresses a brother, Francisco, in 
a confession which Francisco is to send to his brother Calderon 
“across the sea.” The speaker had stolen a girl, Mona, from Calde- 
ron, chiefly because of his envy of their love. Then, finding his 
love not shared, he murders the girl. His confession is made in 
remorse for his action. 

The style of the poem is meant to be realistic, that is, to approx- 
imate in the broken sequence of thoughts and ejaculation the actual 
psychological condition of the speech of a dying and remorseful 
murderer. Indeed, it is probably true that most of the emotion is 
expressed in the punctuation, of which there is a good deal. Robin- 
son, as any of his readers is aware, has always been eager to achieve 
the effect of heightened emotion by restraint of statement, and of 
catching the thrill that lies in the simple modes of speech when they 
are uttered in a moment of significant emotion. And this is his 
effort here. Written in eleven stanzas of two quatrains each, the 
chief defect of the poem is its being too down-right, too easy of 
utterance, and too melodramatic. 


No, it was only something wrong 

A minute—something in my head.— 
God, no!—she’ll never stop that song 

As long as I’m alive or dead! 

As long as I am here or there, 

She'll sing to me, a murderer!— 

Well, I suppose the gods are fair. ... 
I killed her . . . yes, I poisoned her! 


TIn his introduction to the Letters of Thomas Sergeant Perry (New York, 1929), p. 4, 
Robinson again mentions Nordau in a glancing reference to Perry's dislike for Wagner. 
“He [Mr. Perry] would gladly have found pretty much the same tom-cats and valerian in 
parts of the Ring and in Tristan that the late Dr. Max Nordau succeeded once in finding 
there.” Cf. Nordau, Degeneration, p. 181: The lovers in his pieces behave like tom-cats 
gone mad, rolling in contortions and convulsions over a root of valerian. 

8 The Torrent, p. 23. 
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The early rejection of this poem is undoubtedly evidence of Rob- 
inson’s unusual gift for understanding the defects of his own work. 
Like all young poets, perhaps, he was more in love with strong feel- 
ing than with feeling which his imagination was capable of grasp- 
ing; and, when he wrote this poem, he was suffering from the dis- 
ease to which those who use bare language are most susceptible. His 
simple language was not used here because it conveyed more 
emotion, but because it shocked the reader by the antithesis of plain 
language and intense theme. The whole poem, thus, is a misuse of 
real language rather than a poetic use of it. 

But there is a deeper reason for its failure than that the poet's 
words do not control the situation of the poem. It lies at the heart 
of Robinson’s talent as an artist, and is concerned with the point of 
view from which the tale is told. “For Calderon” is both dramatic 
and retrospective; the speaker is at once calmly aware of the mean- 
ing and moral of his life-story and at the same time a character under 
psychological stress. These things are incompatible, or, at least, need 
to be made compatible by more subtle devices than plain language, 
rhymes, and punctuation. It took Robinson some time before he 
devised a method for fusing a narrative and its retrospective sig- 
nificance. Cavender’s House is the final triumph of his art on the 
theme of murder for love; and by the date of its composition, he 
had travelled far from the dramatic monologue as a device of art 
appropriate to his temper and view of life. 


it 


By 1921 Robinson had published many volumes. Following The 
Children of the Night (1897), there came in succession Captain 
Craig (1902), The Town Down the River (1910), Van Zorn, A 
Comedy (1914), The Porcupine, A Drama (1915), The Man Against 
the Sky (1916), Merlin (1917), Lancelot (1920), The Three Taverns 
(1920), and Avon’s Harvest (1921). The quality of his style and 
-mind had been formed during this period of creative activity, which 
was longer than that enjoyed by many of his contemporaries, and 
steadier, and he was able to look back to the early poems with the 
detachment necessary for judgment. To be sure, Robinson always 
seems to have stood less in need of years for this process than most, 
but in the intervening period he had come more clearly to a sense 
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of the direction his mind and convictions had taken. Thus, many 
of the early poems must have seemed to him either misdirected, or, 
if pointing aright, not adequate in their methods and technique. 

We may examine the poems eliminated from The Children of 
the Night for convenience in groups, of which the first consists of 
three poems written in an imitative and traditional style. Two of 
them are ballades—“Ballade of a Ship” and “Ballade of Dead 
Friends.” It is plain from Robinson’s retention in the Collected 
Poems of the “Ballade by the Fire” and the “Ballade of Broken 
Flutes” that he had no animus against the form as such, though 
fortunately he did not go on producing others. Therefore, we must 
suppose him to have been simply dissatisfied with these two par- 
ticular poems. A comparison of the two discarded with the two 
retained poems shows that the latter are, despite their form, much 
more in keeping with Robinson’s favorite manner, and not dis- 
cordant with his favorite themes. The “Ballade of Dead Friends,” 
on the contrary, is built on the not unfamiliar theme that death ends 
all lamentation for the loss of friends; and the “Ballade of a Ship” 
is a quasi-symbolical picture of a shipwreck, seen in ironical contrast 
to the gaiety of the passengers. They are both, thus, hackneyed in 
theme. Further, there is obvious sign of effort and labor in the 
composition, in forced rhymes and uneasy diction. 

But more notable than mere ineffectiveness of technique is the 
fact that the language of the poems and their music are of a sort 
which one recognizes as uncharacteristic of Robinson. 

As we the withered ferns 
By the roadway lying, 
Time, the jester, spurns 
All our prayers and prying— 
All our tears and sighing, 
Sorrow, change, and woe— 
All our where-and-whying 
For friends that come and go.® 


The stanza contains an obviously outworn figure—Time, the jester; 
“prayers and prying” are joined more by alliteration and need of 
rhyme than by sense; and the whole grammatical structure is 
“literary.” 

"The Torrent, pp. 18-15; The Children, p. 24. 
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One of the most important characteristics of the “new idiom” 
toward which Robinson was striving is that, though it may be 
musical, figurative, and emotional, it will not violate the order and 
structure of prose. One might describe his style at its simplest as 
consisting in a prose sentence which has been marvellously pat- 
terned, by rhyme or rhythm or figure, into poetry. Among the 
most interesting poems of the volume, if not the best, are those 
called “Octaves” in which a thought is musically framed in eight 
unrhymed lines without distortion of structure, and occasionally 
even as one sentence. For example: 


Still through the dusk of dead, blank-legended, 
And unremunerative years we search 

To get where life begins, and still we groan 
Because we do not find the living spark 

Where no spark ever was; and thus we die, 
Still searching, like poor old astronomers 

Who totter off to bed and go to sleep, 

To dream of untriangulated stars.1° 


This was the subdued and subtle music which Robinson heard and 
in which his best verse is embodied. He elaborated it in astonishing 
ways, particularly in the blank verse of his later poems, and, then 
indeed, having achieved a verse which would not violate the structure 
of English prose, he may be said almost to have invented a grammar 
to fit the complex structure of his ideas. Thus, though it may not 
have been apparent in 1897 that the “Ballade of a Ship” was out of 
tune with the “new idiom,” we may be sure such perception in 1921 
led to its rejection. 

Similarly, the sonnet “The Miracle” was rejected because its pretty 
allegorical manner is foreign to the rest of the contents of the vol- 
ume, and because the language is out of key. The verse pattern 
clumsily forces a distortion of the natural accents of the phrases 
when read for the sense; and this, likewise, was a violation of a 
second principle to which Robinson, consciously or unconsciously, 
clung. Since, as I have said, the simplest effect of his verse consists 
of the union of the formal verse-pattern accent with the natural 
accents of a prose sentence, it follows reasonably that he should seek 

Collected Poems, pp. 103-104. 
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variety in his verse by frequent, slight modification of the regularity 
in pattern of verse accent. The rise and fall of accents in a complete 
sentence, which may include several verses, forms a rhythmical pat- 
tern of its own which varies the value of each separate accent. Lines 
chosen at random will exhibit this—a characteristic, in some degree, 
of all English blank verse; for example, the following passage in 
Lancelot: 

The flash of oak leaves over Guinevere 

That afternoon, with the sun going down, 

Made memories there for Lancelot, although 

The woman who in silence looked at him 

Now seemed his inventory of the world 

That he must lose, or suffer to be lost 

For love of her who sat there in the shade, 

With oak leaves flashing in a golden light 

Over her face and over her golden hair. 


Once Robinson had achieved the ease of such verse, he must 
have felt more acutely the discords of the following lines of “The 
Miracle,” wherein no new music is made, and the old music is 
destroyed: 

No, do not curse him,—pity him instead; 
Forgive him!—forgive me! . . . God’s anodyne 
For human hate is pity; and the wine 

That makes men wise, forgiveness. 


“The Miracle,” then, along with the two ballades, we may suppose 
to have been discarded because of hackneyed and faulty technique. 

The second group of poems may have been rejected for the 
opposite reason; that is, because, although characteristic of Robin- 
son’s “new idiom,” they are in some measure lacking in imaginative 
grasp and control. The first of these is in two parts and is called 


“Romance.” f 


BOYS 


We were all boys, and three of us were friends; 
And we were more than friends, it seemed to me:— 
Yes, we were more than brothers then, we three... . 
Brothers? ... But we were boys, and there it ends. 


™ Collected Poems, pp. 371-372. ™ The Torrent, p. 18; The Children, p. 58. 
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I 

JAMES WETHERELL 
We never half believed the stuff 
They told about James Wetherell; 
We always liked him well enough, 
And always tried to use him well; 
But now some things have come to light, 
And James has vanished from our view,— 
There isn’t very much to write, 
There isn’t very much to do.1* 


I take the reason for rejection here to be one which, it might be 
wished, had stirred the.consciences of more of our poets. The poem 
is not really written. It is interesting as affording some evidence of 
the way in which a poem grows, and of the mood in which many of 
the short efforts of Robinson are conceived. The title “Romance” 
is in paradoxical contrast with the unromantic, simple language. 
The thought is the paradox of the contrast between innocent and 
indiscriminate boyish acceptance of all qualities good or bad and 
the discovery, in James Wetherell, of differences between good and 
bad. Yet these two parts of the paradox, which should be fused, are 
left separate; and Robinson seems very quickly to have outgrown 
the notion that a thought, even a thought which is only a paradox, 
is properly held together by punctuation and the position it takes on 
the page. There is little more here, in other words, than a whiff of 
the story and the mood. 

The second poem, “The Night Before,” is the most ambitious 
and the longest of the whole collection, and is one which supplied 
part of the title for the first volume. In form it is experimental, 
being a vaguely trochaic tetrameter, unrhymed. Perhaps it is best 
described as consisting of four-stressed, unrhymed lines of which 
the irregularity in number of unstressed syllables serves to mark 
the stresses more violently. The opening lines illustrate adequately 
and may be scanned as follows: 

/ =x fxs f X = fs 
Look you, Dominie; look you, and listen! 
J, ££ Sf x Ff ax / = 
Look in my face, first; search every line there; 
*® The Children, pp. 118-119. Not in The Torrent. 
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Mark every feature,—chin, lip, and forehead! 
7 & x J X Sf X X f/f = 
Look in my eyes, and tell me the lesson 
x fF E F Bf T AR 
You read there; measure my nose, and tell me 
f xx f 3 


Where I am wanting!74 


An analysis of these lines readily shows the genuine difficulty of 
such verse. One understands the theory: its irregularity will serve to 
convey the excited mood of the speaker—for this poem is, like 
“For Calderon,” a dramatic monologue of a murderer facing death— 
and the heightened strength of the accent which results from the 
forcing of words into this pattern will conform to the violence of 
the speaker’s feelings and actions. Though one may see and applaud 
the motive, one reads with increasing discomfort. In the first place, 
the poem is long and the beat grows wearisome; secondly, in many 
lines one does not easily and unconsciously supply the proper beat; 
and, finally, one is left with a feeling that the device is merely 
ingenious. 

This forcing of rhythm is, in a sense, the exact reverse of Robin- 
son’s most original metrical achievement. His highest skill, as I 
have said, shows itself in his retention within the verse-pattern of 
the rhythms of common speech. In “The Night Before,” on the 
contrary, the verse-pattern comes to take uncomfortable precedence 
over everything else in the reader’s mind. 

This poem, however, gets deeper into its narrative than “For 
Calderon,” and, conveying a more detailed situation, exerts more 
appeal to the imagination. It is one of the triangular love-stories 
which, from one point of view or another, have many times served 
Robinson for plot. Roman Bartholow, Cavender’s House, Matthias 
at the Door, The Glory of the Nightingales, and Talifer are all in 
some measure foreshadowed in this early study. A gifted young 
man throws his whole soul into the love of a faithless woman. On 
learning of her infidelity, he generously forgives her; she treach- 
erously makes use of a simulated penitence to disguise continued 

“The Torrent, p. 34; The Children, p. 71. 
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infidelity. He discovers this and breaks their relationship com- 
pletely. Then, envy, shame, and the sneers of his fellows drive him 
to a jealous rage, in which he murders the seducer of his wife. The 
poem ends in the murderer’s bewilderment at the forces at work 
within himself. | 

Unquestionably much of the thought in “The Night Before” is 
characteristic of Robinson. The murderer’s review of his life presents 
many of the poet’s discoveries in human nature, particularly as they 
relate to his perpetual delvings into the mysterious regions of self- 
knowledge. In telling his story, the murderer presents his life as 
consisting of a series of phases of existence which recur constantly 
in Robinson—the glance back at boyhood whose particular joy is to 
be unaware of the differentiation of oneself from another; the dis- 
covery, as boyhood vanishes, that each personality is distinct in its 
different needs and different capacities; escape from this isolation of 
self in love and passionate union with another being; love itself 
shattered by an analogous discovery of its inherent illusion, when the 
loved one is found to be different from the lover’s concept of her; 
the futile attempt to revive as real a life now known to be illusory; 
and, finally, the ultimate test of personality, whether out of all this 
wreckage of illusion comes success or failure, triumph or defeat, 
hope or despair. In “The Night Before” it is failure: other poems 
of Robinson show personalities in triumph over disenchantment: 
Cavender finds his “drops of peace”; Roman Bartholow emerges to 
new life; Malory discovers the futility of revenge. 

The whole pattern of the thought in “The Night Before,” thus, 
is in accordance with Robinson’s later studies of similar themes. 
His dissatisfaction with the poem cannot have been because of what 
it said. He rejected it, I believe, for much the same reason that he 
rejected “For Calderon.” One notes in it a similar discrepancy in 
the art between those elements appropriate to the psychology of a 
character under stress and those appropriate to a reflective study of 
the meaning of the story. Meaning and situation do not fuse, as 
they ought. Some form other than the dramatic monologue, as 
Browning perfected it, was necessary for Robinson. 

The poem ends somewhat impotently with the speaker’s ques- 
tion: 
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But tell me, 
What does the whole thing mean? What are we,— 
Slaves of an awful ignorance? puppets 
Pulled by a fiend? or gods, without knowing it?!’ 


By 1921, Robinson was conscious that, though he might strive to hold 
his reader’s imagination in a mood, or by a situation, for which 
these last words might stand as text, the method of direct question 
was at once too blunt and too negative. He had had to learn to con- 
vey the mood or the thought imaginatively, and having learned a 
technique, the early poem seemed to him naive. 

The third group of rejected poems concerns literary personalities. 
The sonnet or short poem in which a poet records his admiration for 
or judgment of a predecessor or contemporary, is at least as old as 
Milton and was a favorite of the Victorians, notably Arnold and 
Meredith. In The Children of the Night there are sonnets on Zola, 
Thomas Hood, George Crabbe, and Verlaine. The suppressed 
- poems in the same category are on Thomas Hardy, Walt Whitman, 
and Matthew Arnold. These together constitute an interesting 
group of literary enthusiasms. The sonnet on Zola*® is a ringing 
indictment of the fear and loathing which Zola inspired among 
many of Robinson’s contemporaries, and expresses the opinion, in 
defending “the grim dominion of his art,” that only by stern facing 
of “the racked and shrieking hideousness of Truth” shall we discover 
“throbbing, the pulse, the divine heart of man.” The poem is vigor- 
ous and marked by unusual personal feeling. Similarly, George 
Crabbe,” whom Byron had called “Nature’s sternest painter, yet 
her best,” attracts Robinson by “the sure strength that fearless truth 
endows,” in a word, by his “realism.” In the sonnet on Verlaine,** 
Robinson pictures the triumph of a poet’s art over his personal 
failings asa man. Hood is pictured as a tragic figure who “cloaked 
his bitterness . . . [in] puns and pleasantries.”*® 

The first of the rejected poems in this group, “For a Book by 
Thomas Hardy,’*° records Robinson’s delight in coming into “a 
human atmosphere” after much plunging and stumbling among 


% The Torrent, p. 44; The Children, p. 84. 

13 Collected Poems, p. 85. * Ibid., p. 94. 
18 Ibid., p. 96. ™ Thid., p. 91. 
” The Torrent, pp. 20-21; The Children, p. 56. 
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“quaint hordes of eyeless phantoms.” In effect, the poem is an 
acceptance of the “modern English novel,” in the same spirit as the 
defense of Zola’s realism. I cannot account for its rejection. The 
sonnet is good, although not one of Robinson’s best. Possibly by 
1921 Robinson had changed his opinion of Hardy. 

The sonnet “For Some Poems of Matthew Arnold” on the other 
hand, is undoubtedly rejected because it presents a point of view 
which Robinson had abandoned. Like every poet, Robinson at times 
must have succumbed to the temptation to project his vision back- 
wards toward a golden past, and Matthew Arnold’s melancholy 
nostalgia for some existence other than the “strange disease of 
modern life” undoubtedly exercised its influence on Robinson. In 
“Balder Dead” and “Sohrab and Rustum,” he says, Arnold “cheers 
with golden lore of heroes” modern men who perforce live in a land 
“where God’s truth [is] cramped and fettered with a band of iron 
creeds.” Such echoes of Arnold’s own language constitute legit- 
imate praise of him. The sestet of the sonnet is soberly and beauti- 
fully phrased in words Arnold himself might have written: 

Still does a cry through sad Valhalla go 

For Balder, pierced with Lok’s unhappy spray— 
For Balder, all but spared by Frea’s charms; 
And still does art’s imperial vista show, 

On the hushed sands of Oxus, far away, 

Young Sohrab dying in his father’s arms,?* 


But Robinson grew with the years in the conviction that men’s 
eyes are best turned forward in hope, even if in forlorn hope. A 
favorite theme with him is the futility of regret, and he scorned the 
Miniver Cheevys of the world. Hence, Arnold’s longing for a dead 
heroic life, though human and natural enough, must have seemed to 
him false and misdirected. 

The last poem of this group, “Walt Whitman,” was probably 
discarded because it was not worthy of its subject and was written 
in the light of a contemporary judgment which time has altered. 
The death of Whitman in 1892 had turned public interest to his 
biography and away from his poetry. Furthermore, there may have 
been a reaction from the earlier enthusiasm for the latter. 

7 The Torrent, p. 11; The Children, p. 41. 
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Last night it was the song that was the man, 
But now it is the man that is the song. 

We do not hear him very much today: 

His piercing and eternal cadence rings 

Too pure for us—too powerfully pure, 

Too lovingly triumphant, and too large. . . .? 


By 1921 the reputation of Whitman was assured. Despite criticism, 
he was recognized generally to be among the first of American 
poets. Although Robinson may not have shared this opinion,’ 
none the less his tribute must have seemed to him, as it is in fact, 
inadequate to its subject. 
The last group of rejected poems is philosophical or reflective. 

In discarding them Robinson was removing the last stains of earlier 
tradition which clung to him in a taste for didactic verse. Signif- 
icantly, the first of these is the title-poem of the second volume. 
One may take “The Children of the Night” as an exposition of the 
point at which Robinson’s thinking begins. The night of which he 
is a child is the GOtterdammerung of the nineteenth century, the loss 
of old creeds which held out hope for the destiny of man in contrast 
with the despair implicit in the new beliefs in, scientific naturalism. 
Quoting Tennyson, Robinson pictures the children of his age lack- 
ing even a “faith for ‘honest doubt’” and convinced that there is no 
other standard for men 

To weigh their sorrow and their strife 

Than in the scales of circumstance. 


He turns from the creeds which “make a fiend” of God to “the 
common creed of common sense” and concludes: 


It is the faith within the fear 
That holds us to the life we curse;— 
So let us in ourselves revere 


The Self which is the Universe! 


Let us, the Children of the Night, 

Put off the cloak that hides the scar! 
Let us be Children of the Light, 

And tell the ages what we are!** 


” The Torrent, pp. 31-32; The Children, p. 85. 

SIn 1916 Robinson is reported to have said that he thought Emerson to be “the greatest 
poet who ever wrote in America.” See The New York Times Magazine for April 9, 1916. 

“ The Torrent, p. 27; The Children, p. 12. 
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Robinson’s development was not so much an abandonment of 
the doctrine expressed in “The Children of the Night” as of the 
desire so to express it?” He ceased his experiments in the dubious 
art of moralizing in verse. The “Self which is the Universe” re- 
mained his theme, however, in his studies of character, not expressed 
in abstract terms, but as a standard illuminating his conception of 
them. 

“The World,’ a poem of three quatrains, is a statement of a 
similar theme which concludes: 


And so ’tis what we are that makes for us 
The measure and the meaning of the world.?® 


Perhaps no two lines of poor verse could express briefly so much of 
Robinson’s point of view. The rejection of the poem again is not a 
rejection of the thought, but of the didactic method of expressing it. 
“Kosmos,” a didactic sonnet, expresses a somewhat ‘Tennysonian 
trusting of the larger hope. 


Be brave! To-morrow you will understand 
The doubt, the pain, the triumph, and the Truth!?7 


After twenty-five years, I suspect, Robinson was aware that Truth 
did not sound the more certain for its being set down with a capital. 
Though its stoical “Be brave!” is not uncharacteristic of Robinson, 
this poem pictures a nineteenth-century rather than a twentieth- 
century cosmos. 

“Two Octaves””® is the title of the last of the rejected efforts 
among the complete poems. The form has already been mentioned 


* According to Mr. Lucius Beebe, “Robinson explains the suppression of this poem by 
saying that he considers it too boyish to go on permanent record, but if he were to disown 
poems for this reason alone he might be compelled to exclude some of his more exotic 
verses, ballades, villanelles, and such whose fixed mould and finished form inevitably appeal 
to the youthful writer” (Aspects of the Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson, privately 
printed, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, pp. 18-19). I do not know where or to whom Robinson 
made this statement, but “boyish” will serve to cover in this case not so much the thought 
as the imitative and derivative mode of expressing it. We have noted that Robinson did 
suppress some ballades which were “boyish” in technique and retained some which were 
not. Similarly Robinson found devices for recording his reflections on moral and intel- 
lectual matters which are not “boyish.” Mr. Beebe adds, quite properly, that “The Children 
of the Night” must have seemed immature once the author had written “The Man Against 
the Sky.” 

* The Torrent, p. 26; The Children, p. 16. 

The Torrent, p. 32; The Children, p. 43. 

® The Children, pp. 36-37. Not in The Torrent. 
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—a stanza of eight unrhymed verses. These two octaves are separate 
aspects of the same theme. In the first, men suffer not from “grief 
that stuns and overwhelms” but by “the common snarls of life.” 
In the second, the doctrine is applied to himself as, under the eye 
of God, “disqualified, unsatisfied, inert.” Again, it seems to me, the 
poem was rejected because the thought is expressed in didactic terms 
and is forced bluntly on the reader. It involves a point of view 
which Robinson did not abandon, but it forces the point of view into 
a kind of moral maxim which Robinson came to feel unwarranted 
as art and ungracious and unsubtle as thought. 

The rejection of the poems in this last group has a wider interest 
in that it exhibits Robinson’s shrinking from even that form of 
personal expression which concerns itself with abstract ideas. His 
attitude is partially a matter of native reticence. But it goes deeper 
than that into the whole orientation of his art. In his total body of 
poetry, which is not small, there is no remnant of nineteenth-century 
lyricism and the personal song. He never approaches poetry from 
the point of view of such utterances as “My soul is an enchanted 
boat,” or “Oh that ’twere possible, after long grief and pain.” He 
did not even have to reject poems imitative of this technique. This 
last group of rejected poems shows him, however, dallying with the 
didactic method and the expression, not lyrically of personal emo- 
tion, but abstractly of personal conviction. His abandonment of the 
more obvious examples of this latter point of view is thus significant 
as revealing Robinson’s growing separation from the method of art 
which found its most perfect expression in In Memoriam. 

There remain to consider the two instances of rejection of parts 
of poems which are retained. The first is the conclusion of the poem 
“Boston” which, when added, shows it to have been originally a 
sonnet. The octave is retained, the sestet discarded. By rejecting 
this portion the original meaning of the sonnet is lost. The octave is 
a skilful “character-study” of the city of Boston. The sestet followed 
originally thus: 

I know my Boston is a counterfeit,— 

A frameless imitation, all bereft 

Of living nearness, noise, and common speech; 
But I am glad for every glimpse of it,— 
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And there it is, plain as a name that’s left 
In letters’ by warm hands I cannot reach.?? 


Robinson, no doubt, saw in editing, that the sestet destroyed the 
genuine beauty of the octave. 

The second consists of two of the octaves in the group called 
“Octaves” which first appeared in The Children. (These are dis- 
tinct from the rejected “Two Octaves” mentioned above.) The 
twenty-five stanzas under this title in Tke Children are reduced to 
twenty-three in the Collected Poems. The two suppressed stanzas 
seem to have been too didactic and personal. No doubt an added 
reason for rejection is one which enhances their present interest, 
namely, that these two are a statement of Robinson’s conception of 
the test and utility of poetry. 


To get at the eternal strength of things, 
And fearlessly to make strong songs of it, 
Is, to my mind, the mission of that man 
The world would call a poet. He may sing 
But roughly, and withal ungraciously; 
But if he touch to life the one right chord 
Wherein God’s music slumbers, and awake 
To truth one drowsed ambition, he sings well.®° 


To mortal ears the plainest word may ring 
Fantastic and unheard-of, and as false 
And out of tune as ever to our own 
Did ring the prayers of man-made maniacs; 
But if that word be the plain word of Truth, 
It leaves an echo that begets itself, 
Persistent in itself and of itself, 
Regenerate, reiterate, replete.5+ 
* The rejection of this sestet occurred in 1905 in the second edition of The Children. 
With this exception the reprintings of 1905, 1919, and 1921 are page-by-page reproductions 
of the first edition. The Torrent, pp. 33-34; The Children, p. 51. 
The Children, p. 91. This and the following are numbered respectively 1 and 3 in 
The Children. ‘Their omission in Collected Poems, thus, necessitates an adjustment of the 


number of each of the octaves of The Children. None of them appear in The Torrent. 
5i Thid., p. 93. 
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O ONE, so far as I am aware, has heretofore taken the trouble 

to locate and make readily accessible to the student the news- 
paper accounts of speeches delivered by Hawthorne during his 
residence in England. Those made at the Lord Mayor’s dinners in 
Liverpool, which constitute the greater number of his efforts in this 
kind, were not reported by the press.’ There are available, however, 
records of Hawthorne’s post-prandial remarks on four public oc- 
casions. These accounts, though obviously inaccurate and not at all 
calculated to enhance his literary reputation, may have some value 
for the student of his life and personality. And of greater interest 
perhaps than the speeches themselves are Hawthorne’s comments 
upon them in his letters and journals. 


I 


In his journal, under the date October 5, 1854, Hawthorne writes 
concerning his presence, on the preceding day, at a déjeuner on 
board the James Baines: 


It is the most awful part of my official duty; this necessity of making 
dinner-speeches, at the Mayor’s and other public or semi-public tables. 
However, my neighborhood to Mrs. Schomberg [previously described 
as a “pleasant young woman of American provincial nativity”] was good 
for me, inasmuch as, by laughing over the matter with her, I came to 
regard it in a light and ludicrous way; and so, when the time actually 
came, I stood up with a careless, dare-devil feeling, being indeed, rather 
pot-valiant with champagne.” 

*Passages in the letters and notebooks indicate that Hawthorne made speeches at 
mayoral dinners at the Town Hall of Liverpool on the following dates: Aug. 12, 1853; 
April, 1854; Feb. 16, 1855; Jan. 1856; Dec. 18, 1856. There may have been, of course, 
other occasions which he did not record. “Luckily,” he informs Ticknor (Feb. 16, 1855), 
“the speeches at the mayor's dinners are never reported.” A search in Liverpool news- 
papers apparently confirms this statement. 

Passages from the letters to Ticknor are quoted from the privately printed Letters of 
Hawthorne to William D. Ticknor (Newark, 1910). Quotations from the English note- 


books are based upon the original manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
“Hawthorne evidently found the conviviality of the banquet table helpful in overcom- 
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The report of the speech in The Liverpool Mercury (October 6) is 
meager, though the speech itself may not have been much less so: 


Mr. Hawthorne briefly responded, and after thanking them for the 
compliment, he said the welfare of the two countries (England and 
America) was based upon a community of interests. (Hear, hear.) No 
good thing could happen upon one side of the Atlantic without having an 
equally good effect upon the other; no advancement in the arts of life 
could take place in one country without being equally made by the 
other, witness of which they had in the noble vessel in which they were 
then assembled. (Hear, hear.) She had been supplied by a most eminent 
builder, was built of the soundest American timber, and was to be sent 
across the ocean by British commercial enterprise. They had clearly got 


a good ship, and good luck go with her. (Applause.) 


“They cheered and applauded,” Hawthorne continues in the 
journal, “and I took advantage of the applause to sit down; and Mrs. 
Schomberg assured me that I had succeeded admirably. It was no 
success at all, to be sure; neither was it a failure; for I had aimed at 
nothing, and had exactly hit it. But, after sitting down, I was con- 
scious of an enjoyment in speaking to a public assembly, and felt as 
if I should like to rise again; it is something like being under fire,— 
a sort of excitement, not exactly pleasure, but more piquant than 
most pleasures. I have felt this before, in the same circumstances; 
but, while on my legs, my impulse is to get through with my re- 
marks and sit down again, as quickly as possible.” 


Il 


The impulse to sit down as quickly as possible must have been 
particularly strong on the occasion of a déjeuner on board the 
Donald McKay, April 21, 1855, if one may judge by the brief 
account in The Liverpool Mercury (April 24) of Hawthorne’s re- 
sponse to the Chairman’s toast, “The President of the United States, 
and Mr. N. Hawthorne, the American Consul at this port”: 


ing an otherwise unconquerable reluctance. “I had missed no opportunity of gulping down 
champagne,” he writes to Bridge (April 17, 1854), “and so had got myself into that state 
of pot-valor which (as you and he [Pierce] know) is best adapted to bring out my heroic 
qualities.” (The original is in the possession of Miss Marian Bridge Maurice.) “I was 
about half-seas over when I got up to speak,” he confides to Ticknor (May 10, 1856)—the 
occasion referred to being no less than the Lord Mayor’s dinner at London (see below); and 
again to Ticknor (Jan. 31, 1857) he generalizes alliteratively, “It is easy enough to speak, 
when a man is cornered and corned.” 
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Mr. Hawthorne briefly replied, and in speaking of the cordiality which 
existed between America and England, referred as a proof of it to the 
fact that they were assembled within a ship built by American enterprise 
and skill, and to be sent abroad and navigated by British enterprise and 
skill, (Cheers.) 


“It would have been a very pleasant entertainment,” he records 
in the journal (April 24), “only that my pleasure in it was much 
marred by having to acknowledge a toast in honor of the President; 
~—however, such things don’t trouble me nearly so much as they 
did, and I came through it tolerably enough.” 


iil 


But in spite of increasing experience and growing assurance, 
after-dinner speaking continued to be disturbing to the point of 
mental distress. When called upon to speak at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner at the Mansion House in London, April 7, 1856, Hawthorne 
again found himself in a state of trepidation. “I rose,” he writes in 
the journal (April 13), “so screwed up to the point that I did not 
care what happened next. The Lord Mayor might have fired a 
pistol, instead of a speech, at me, and I should not have flinched.” 
A few moments before, he had confided his fears to his neighbor-at- 
table, Samuel Carter Hall, who proved to be an incomparable artist 
in “whip-syllabub and flummery.” “I took some of Mr. Hall’s 
flummery,” he continues in the journal, “and clothing it in my own 
words, it really did very well indeed; and this I joined and interwove 
with two or three points of my own, and thus tinkered up and 
amalgamated a very tolerable little speech, which was much helped 
along by the cheers that broke in between the sentences.” 

The speech as reported in The London Examiner (April 12) was 
as follows: 

Mr. Hawthorne said he rose to express his deep sense of the compli- 
ment which had been paid him, and he assured the company present that 
there was no American who could feel so [did not feel as?] deeply as 
he did the honour of sitting at the festive board of the chief magistrate 
of the great metropolis of England, and which, in the high and compre- 


? The phrase from the journal is amusingly metamorphosed in “Civic Banquets” to read, 
“an enviable flow of silver speech” (Our Old Home, Riverside ed., p. 402). For Hall’s 
account of his helpfulness on this occasion, see his Retrospect of a Long Life (London, 
1883), II, 202, note. 
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hensive sense of the term, they were bold enough to call their metropolis 
too.* (Cheers.) In regard to the kind feeling they had expressed towards 
him in reference to his literary productions, he could only say that if 
he could pay but one farthing of the great debt that America owed to 
the intellect of England, he should be much more satisfied with himself 
than he had ever yet felt. In regard to the sentiment entertained in this 
assembly respecting his country, he should say that it was now some time 
since he left his native land, and it must be greatly changed in its pervad- 
ing sentiments if it was not ready to respond, as it ever had done, to 
every friendly demonstration regarding England. (Cheers.) He be- 
lieved there was never yet a kind word spoken, or a kind action per- 
formed, by an Englishman towards an American, that the American was 
not ready to respond, by an action or a word at least as kind, if not more 
so. (Hear, hear.) -He believed there was never yet a moment when 
America was not ready to extend her hand to meet the hand of England 
outstretched in earnestness and good faith. It would be strange, indeed, 
if it were not so, for Providence had connected the two countries by indis- 
soluble ties. Even the rich old soil of England—the birthplace of his 
fathers—might be said to be still inherited by the Americans, and their 
own expanding territory belonged to England in that sense. If America 
made additions to her territory on her Indian frontiers, and changed 
barren land to gold,” that gold came by ship-loads to these shores; and 
if he could put any faith in what he had heard of the kind feeling which 
he everywhere heard Englishmen express towards America and towards 
himself, as being an American—and he did put perfect faith in them, 
for he knew full well that the true heart of an Englishman did not feel 
what the true tongue did not dare to say—then he was indeed assured 
that the friendly relations between the two countries could never be 
broken. (Loud cheers.) 


Unfortunately, the newspaper reports of his speech, Hawthorne 
complains in the same entry in the journal, were inaccurate, “oblit- 
erating the best points, and exaggerating the sentiment of interna- 
tional kindness.” The printed versions he declares, indeed, to be 
“nothing short of ridiculous.” “But it is an absurd world; so let this 


t Hawthorne's idea is better expressed in a letter to Ticknor (Nov. 23, 1855): “It is 
singular, that I feel more at home and familiar there [in London] than even in Boston, or 
in old Salem itself. Being the great metropolis of the world, it is every man’s home.” 

® The version of the speech printed in The London Standard (April 8) reads: “But in 
America, if they repeated the story of Midas again, that they could change barren lands into 
gold... .” The reference to Midas seems authentic. The Standard version is otherwise 
clearly inferior to that of the Examiner. 
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absurdity pass with the rest. I should not care for England; but 
America will read it too.”® 

Hawthorne’s appearance on this occasion, it should be remem- 
bered, had a certain international importance because of the tense 
diplomatic relations which had existed between England and the 
United States for several months past. The press of both nations 
had taken on a belligerent tone. There is perhaps an element of 
seriousness, despite the mock-heroic manner, in his dramatization of 
the moment in “Civic Banquets”: it was as if he were flinging him- 
self, like a lesser Curtius, into the chasm of discord between Eng- 
land and America.” Without exaggerating the historical importance 
of the occasion, and without missing the delightful humor of the 
concluding paragraphs of the essay, one may suppose that Haw- 
thorne felt, and not without reason, that he had contributed some- 
thing to the cause of international amity. 

A cosmopolitan observer and commentator on world events— 
the London correspondent of The New York Tribune (see issue of 
April 26)—expressed surprise that Hawthorne, whom he had always 
regarded as “one of the shyest of mankind,” had made a “capital 
appearance.” 

IV 


After the laying of the corner-stone of the Free Public Library in 
Liverpool, April 15, 1857, more than nine hundred persons attended 
a banquet in St. George’s Hall in honor of William Brown, the 
donor of the projected building. Hawthorne was one of several 
speakers to address this large audience. Four years’ experience had 
done much toward allaying his malaise on occasions of this kind. 
Following a laudatory introduction by Monckton Milnes,® he rose 


*The report in the Examiner was reprinted in The New York Tribune of April 24; the 
report in the Standard was reprinted in The.New York Herald of April 27. 

* Our Old Home, p. 402. 

*The portion of Milnes’s speech which specifically concerned Hawthorne was as follows: 
“I am delighted that I have a real purpose in rising before you to-day—that it is my object 
to bring before you, and to drink the health of a citizen of the great republic of the United 
States. (Applause.) That connection which Mr. Brown has established between the 
material interests of England and America, Nathaniel Hawthorne has done much to estab- 
lish between the moral interests of the two countries. (Hear, hear.) His ‘Scarlet Letter’ 
has struck to the heart of every man with whom it came in contact. He has built his 
house of ‘Seven Gables’ in every town in England; and as for his “Twice-Told Tales,’ we all 
wish they had been told ten times. (Applause.) Gentlemen, therefore, in giving you the 
health of that distinguished citizen of the United States and that distinguished citizen of the 
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with a feeling of extraordinary self-possession. “I got up,” he 
records in the journal (April 19), “and proceeded to deliver myself 
with as much composure as ever I felt at my own fireside.” 

The following version of the speech is taken from The Liverpool 
Mercury (April 17): 

Mr. Mayor, my lords, and gentlemen, in appearing in this hall before 
you, I do not do so on the strength of my own merits, or in any individual 
capacity of my own, but as the representative of my country, and especi- 
ally as the representative of the literature of America; and I must say I 
heartily wish the literature of America had a better representative—one 
who had done better things for the cause of literature than I have done, 
and who could have more ably acknowledged the honour that has been 
conferred in the toast.® (Cheers.) The honourable gentleman who pro- 
posed the toast has made allusion to some productions’® of my own. His 
praise is the more valuable™ coming from such a source, from one who 
has by his literary achievements proved himself so eminently qualified!* 
to say what has been well done in others. His praise is very precious to 
me; for, I confess it,1* gentlemen, there is nothing in literary reputation 
so dear to an American as the idea that he may not be wholly unknown 
in the land of his ancestry, that if he comes hither he comes not entirely 
as a stranger. (Cheers.) But, gentlemen, I must not forget that I speak 
in this respect not merely on my own behalf, but on behalf of the litera- 
ture of my country. I may be as modest as I please in my own behalf, 
as modest as befits me to be, but on behalf of the literary men, my 
brethren, whom my country has produced—the poets, the novelists, the 
historians of America—I have no right to decline any praise which may 
be awarded to them. The circumstances of our new country have directed 
much of our abilities to the active pursuits of life, instead of softening 
them down into the meditative and studious habits which are favourable 
to literary productions; but, sir, it gives me heartfelt happiness to think 
literature of the world, I believe that you will join with me, and that you will feel you are 
in no degree derogating from the special purposes for which we have met together. (Ap- 
plause.) Thank God, these two great nations, speaking the same great speech, carrying 
out in the main the same great institutions, are the hope and the blessing of mankind—the 
hope of the future world, and, under Providence, a blessing to the nations. I give you 
‘Nathaniel Hawthorne and the United States of America.’ (Loud and prolonged applause.)” 
The above account is taken from The Liverpool Mercury, April 17. 

° The version in The Liverpool Mail (April 18) reads: “one who had done better things 
with his pen, and could better answer with his tongue.” ‘The other variants listed below 
are also taken from the Mail. 

“some very kind and complimentary allusions to certain productions” 


it “Aatterin oF 
3 “his right” = “will I confess it” 
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that we have returned something back of the great debt which we owe 
to England—(cheers)—that my countrymen have given some evidence 
that the high standard of Anglo-Saxon intellect has not degenerated in 
them—(cheers)—that they have kept it up to the point, or perhaps not 
wholly to the point, but that they have at least shown that they come 
from the same stock as the great writers of the past, as the great writers 
of the present day who hold the same standard up to us. (Renewed 
cheers.) Sir, it gives me great happiness to believe this, because the more 
we return to you for the great measure of enjoyment we have received 
from you, the more do we increase the basis of natural sympathy, the 
high ground of mutual goodwill upon which two such nations may 
meet. Every American who has written a book which Englishmen are 
contented!‘ to receive into their literature has contributed something to- 
wards that end. (Cheers.) Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, having responded 
to the toast which called me up, I ought perhaps now to sit down; but in 
justice to my own feelings I cannot, sit down without saying that there 
are circumstances which make it not unsuitable that the voice of an 
American should be heard in this hall on the present occasion. (Loud 
cheers.) Gentlemen, we have claims upon your distinguished guest. 
Your guest will pardon me when I say that it needed but a little closer 
tie to have given our country a right, which I should probably not have 
failed to assert, to call your guest her son. (Hear, hear.) At all events 
he has some connection with us; connection of blood, connection of 
friendship, various connections in all the interests of life—connections 
which we certainly shall not forget, neither will he2® Sir, it is good 
for both countries that there should be such men—men connected by in- 
separable ties with one country and the other, not the less firm to their 
native land, but able to serve her all the better, because they claim the 
next place in their heart for affection to another and a kindred land. 
(Cheers.) Sir, you have had a proof, and that not long ago, that it was 
good for both countries that ourt? guest was here, that he grasped as it 
were England in his right hand and America with?" his left. (Cheers.) 
Otherwise the unanimity of the countries might have been sundered, and 
we should have been in a state of enmity. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) I 


H “content” 


2 William Brown (1784-1864) was born in Ireland. In 1800 he went with his parents 
to Baltimore, where his father established the mercantile firm known as Alexander Brown 
and Sons. In 1809 William Brown took charge of a branch of the firm in Liverpool. Other 
branches, managed by his brothers, were later organized in New York and Philadelphia. 
He is best known for his gift of the Free Public Library at Liverpool, which was built at a 
cost of £ 40,000 and was opened October 8, 1860. He was created baronet in 1863. 


16 “your” 17 “in” 
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can assure him on behalf of my countrymen, that we are almost as proud 
of him as if he were one of our own, and of the good deeds with which 
he illustrates his life—(hear, hear)—more especially of this last great 
act of his noble and far-sighted benevolence. (Cheers.) Sir, it is a deed 
conceived in the spirit and done in the spirit in which our greatest and 
highest benefactors have sought to benefit our country.1® In considering 
the means by which he should best promote human happiness, he found 
no means so powerful as by diffusing knowledge among men. It is good 
for us to praise him now as we have done, while his living ears may hear 
us. Coming centuries—the future, the far future—will praise him much 
better than we can do. (Loud cheers.) 


“Upon my word,” he reflects in the journal, “I think my speech 
was about the best of the occasion; and certainly it was better 
cheered than any other, especially one passage, where I made a 
colossus of poor little Mr. Brown, at which the audience grew so 
tumultuous in their applause, that they drowned my figure of speech 
before it was half out of my mouth.” But the press, he complains, 
was again guilty of inaccuracy. “The next morning came out the 
newspapers, with vile reports of my speech, attributing to me a 
variety of forms of ragged nonsense, which (poor speaker as I am) 
J was quite incapable of uttering.”*® And yet, in spite of his griev- 
ance against the reporters, Hawthorne evidently felt a considerable 
satisfaction in this, his most ambitious oratorical effort. He com- 
ments judiciously in a letter to Ticknor (April 24): “I don’t in the 
least admire my own oratory; but I do admire my pluck in speaking 
at all. I rather wonder at my coming off so well... .” 

There are possibly records, in the files of newspapers, of other 
speeches by Hawthorne; but it is doubtful if such accounts, should 
they be brought to light, would furnish material essentially different 
from that contained in the reports given above. His general subject 
was always the same—the relations between England and America. 
And even in the inaccurate and fragmentary versions before us, cer- 
tain topics are recognizable as characteristic. The commercial inter- 


% Hawthorne probably refers especially to George Peabody's gift, announced a few 
weeks before, for the founding of the Peabody Institute in Baltimore. 

I am inclined to think that the above version is not nearly so inaccurate as Hawthorne's 
complaint might lead one to suppose. 

He resolved, at any rate, to write out a fair copy of his speech for the reporters, if he 
should ever address an audience again (see letter to Ticknor, April 24). But apparently the 
speech at St. George’s Hall was his last. 
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relationship of the two countries, the recognition of the intellectual 
debt of America to England, the feeling for London as the world’s 
metropolis, and for the soil of England as the birthplace of his ances- 
tors—these are such ideas as, from a reading of the journals, one 
would expect Hawthorne to express. 

A brief comment may be ventured on the question of Haw- 
thorne’s sincerity in his protestations of international good-will. “My 
soul is in peril,” he writes, half-jocosely, to Ticknor (January 1%, 
1856), “with the lies I have told at the mayor’s dinner-table, in re- 
gard to the good feeling of America towards England.” Of Haw- 
thorne’s staunch patriotism there can be no doubt;*° and during his 
residence in England the American patriot experienced many prov- 
ocations (see the English notebooks, passim) to ill-will toward the 
mother country. But these provocations he doubtless recognized as 
irritants, largely superficial and ephemeral, which left unimpaired 
the primary sympathies. And in speaking before English audiences 
in his representative capacity, he stressed rightly, and, it is reasonable 
to believe, sincerely, the mutual interests of commerce and the bonds 
of race and culture. 


®II have developed this aspect somewhat in “Hawthorne in England: The Patriotic 
Motive in the Note-Books,” The New England Quarterly, VINI, 3-13 (March, 1935). 


THE SATIRICAL TEMPER OF MELVILLE’S 
PIERRE 


WILLIAM BRASWELL 
Purdue University 


. . . a smile is the chosen vehicle for all ambiguities. . . . 
Pierre 


I 


F ALL the works of Herman Melville Perre; or, The Am- 

biguities (1852) has been perhaps the greatest problem for 
critics. The contemporary reviewers severely condemned it and ap- 
parently soon forgot it. Although critics of today have been more 
sympathetic in appraising it, some of them still rank it among 
Melville’s inferior works; and those who rank it higher generally 
disagree in regard to its virtues.’ Enlightening comments have been 
written on various aspects of the novel, especially on its symbolism,” 
but certain other aspects remain as yet unexplained. 

With. no intention of invalidating other criticism of Pierre, I 
shall try to show that a demoniac comic spirit within Melville was 
responsible for some of the curious features of the novel. The un- 
usual style, the exaggerated characterization, the shockingly uncon- 
ventional theme, and the mysterious nature of the book as a whole, 
according to the theory presented here, may be partly accounted 
. for as a manifestation of Melville’s somewhat perversely humorous 
reaction to the unfortunate situation which he was in at the time of 
writing Pierre. 

II 


When Melville began writing Pierre circumstances were such as 
to make him extremely unhappy. His.unprofitable career as a man 


*For a discussion of criticism of Pierre see Hugh W. Hetherington, “The Reputation 
of Herman Melville in America” (an unpublished doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Michigan [1933]}), chap. vii. 

2E, L Grant Watson, “Melville’s Pierre?’ The New England Quarterly, Wl, 195-234 
(April, 1930), studied the novel from a psychological point of view and divined some of 
the symbolism. George C. Homans, “The Dark Angel: The Tragedy of Herman Melville,” 
The New England Quarterly, V, 699-730 (Oct, 1932), assumed a more philosophical point 
of view; his interpretation of the symbolism appears to me to be more accurate than 
Watson's. 
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of letters was one factor that contributed to this condition. The be- 
ginnings had been auspicious.’ Because Typee (1846) and Omoo 
(1847) embodied a “rich and peculiar experience” they were hailed 
as being “original” and therefore won “immediate literary success.””* 
But Mardi (1849), a far more ambitious work than either of the 
earlier two books, received some criticism so unfavorable that Mel- 
ville was keenly hurt.” Having gone into debt while indulging his 
desire to write a great book, he then found it necessary to turn to 
the duty of supporting his family. He obviously catered to the 
public taste in the simple narratives Redburn (1849) and White- 
Jacket (1850),° both of which he wrote in a relatively short time.” 
These two books helped him to regain some of the favor that Mardi 
had caused him to lose, but they did not remove his indebtedness. 
In the spring of 1851 he was nearly seven hundred dollars overdrawn 
on his royalty account, and Harper and Brothers denied him further 
advances.® Nevertheless, he devoted much time and great energy 
to the writing of Moby Dick, although conscious that it would hardly 
be a popular book. While completing it he wrote to Hawthorne: 
“What I feel most moved to write, that is banned,—it will not pay. 
Yet, altogether, write the other way I cannot.”® On its publication, 


SIn sketching Melville’s literary reputation in this paragraph, I have made use of 
Hetherington, op. cit. 

“The quoted words are from Melville’s Pierre; or, The Ambiguities, ed. Robert S. 
Forsythe (“Americana Deserta”; New York, 1930), p. 288. All subsequent references to 
Pierre are to this carefully edited text. 

"In regard to Melville’s disappointment over the reception of Mardi, see his letters in 
Raymond M. Weaver, Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), pp. 273- 
274, and in Meade Minnigerode, Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville and a 
Bibliography (New York, 1922), pp. 40-43. 

* Favorable reviews of Redburn caused Melville to record his private opinion that he 
thought it “comical” that critics should take seriously a book which he considered “trash” 
and which he wrote to get money “to buy some tobacco with” (see Melville’s journal, .in 
Weaver, op. ct., p. 292—~concerning the use of the profit on such work for buying tobacco, 
See also Pierre, p. 292—and see his letter in Minnigerode, op. cit., p. 52). 

TIn her journal Mrs. Melville noted: “Summer of 1849 we remained in New York. He 
[Melville] wrote Redburn and White Jacket’ (Weaver, op. cit, p. 304). On March 16, 
1849, Mardi was published in England; by October 1x Melville had published Redburn and 
had completed Whiste-Jacket (see Minnigerode, op. cit, pp. 137 and 143, and Weaver, 
op. cit., pp. 283-284). 

"See Shorter Novels of Herman Melville, with an Introduction by Raymond Weaver 
(“Black and Gold Library”; New York, 1928), p. xxxiii, 

° Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife: A Biography (Boston, 1885), 
I, 402. Like Pierre when working on his novel, Melville realized while writing Moby 
Dick that “could he now hurl his deep book out of the window, and fall to on some 
shallow nothing of a novel, composable in a month at the longest, then could he rea- 
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in 1851, the novel had a comparatively poor reception; being a book 
that did not “pay,” it left Melville still in debt.*° As a self-support- 
ing author he was a failure. 

Yet there were additional reasons for his distress. As a result of 
overstrain in writing Moby Dick, his health was bad, and his eyes 
had almost failed him.** His increasing disillusionment in mankind 
made him isolate himself more than ever before. Hawthorne was 
temperamentally unfitted to harbor a friendship so passionate as 
Melville had offered; and the Hawthornes had recently moved away. 
There was no intellectual companionship for Melville in his own 
family. Moreover, he had realized the futility and the harm of his 
excessive introspection.*” He was in profound grief. 


MI 


Life when most tragic can sometimes appear comic to a man who 
tries to discover the reason back of it all. According to the theory 
proposed here, in the period shortly after Moby Dick was published 
Melville assumed in part the “genial, desperado philosophy” which 
he had described in that novel: 


There are certain queer times and occasions in this strange mixed 
affair we call life when a man takes this whole universe for a vast 
practical joke, though the wit thereof he but dimly discerns, and more 
than suspects that the joke is at nobody’s expense but his own... . And 
as for small difficulties and worryings, prospects of sudden disaster, peril 
of life and limb; all these, and death itself, seem to him only sly, good- 
natured hits, and jolly punches in the side bestowed by the unseen and 
unaccountable old joker. That odd sort of wayward mood I am speak- 
ing of, comes over a man only in some time of extreme tribulation; it 
comes in the very midst of his earnestness, so that what just before 
might have seemed to him a thing most momentous, now seems but a 
part of the general joke.** 


sonably hope for both appreciation and cash. But the devouring profundities” would not 
then permit him to be “entertainingly and profitably shallow in some pellucid and merry 
romance” (Pierre, p. 339). See Shorter Novels, p. xxxiii, 

4 See his letter to E. A. Duyckinck, dated “Pittsfield, Wednesday, 1851,” in Minnigerode, 
op. cit., p. 73; and see also the autobiographical passage on Pierre as author in Pierre, pp. 
377-378. _ See Homans, op. cit., pp. 720-728. 

3 On Melville's disillusionment at this time, see Weaver, op. cit., pp. 338-340. 

u Moby Dick, 1, 286; references to all of Melville’s works except Pierre are to the edition 
published by Constable and Company (London, 1922-1924). 
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` Analyzing his own tragic case from a detached point of view, 
Melville saw life as a comedy in which he had unconsciously played 
a fool’s part. Upon seeing this, he might have yielded to the impulse 
to weep; but he did not. In Mardi the philosophical Babbalanja 
states the paradox that “woe is more merry than mirth; ’tis a shal- 
low grief that is sad.” He also says: “Women sob, and are rid of 
their grief: men laugh, and retain it?” Melville laughed and 
retained his grief. Endowed with what he called “mine infirmity 
of jocularity,”*® he found in laughter an outlet for the tumultuous 
emotions that his pathetic condition aroused in him. 

It is true that it is the laughter of despair or hysteria that Babba- 
lanja defines, and that it is only the man with his back against the 
wall who will subscribe to Melville’s “genial, desperado philosophy.” 
But Melville’s back was against the wall; and if there is a ring of 
madness in the laughter of Pierre, there was ample cause for it. 

A sentence in Prerre describes the state of its author: 

If fit opportunity offer in the hour of unusual affliction, minds of a 
certain temperament find a strange, hysterical relief, in a wild, perverse 
humorousness, the more alluring from its entire unsuitableness to the 
occasion. . . .27 


It was imprudent of Melville to write Pierre, but, to quote that novel 
again, “men there are, who having quite done with the world, all 
its mere worldly contents are become so far indifferent, that they 
care little of what mere worldly imprudence they may be guilty.” 
Melville expected Pierre to be his final publication.’® In this novel 
he was having his last fling. He was satirizing his own too idealistic 
self, and he was giving a parting blow to a world that had struck 


him many a blow. 

18 Mardi, Il, 350. 

** Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York, 1929), p. 283. 

* Pierre, pp. 207-208. 

Thid., p. 248. Later, in Israel Potter (1855), Melville wrote admiringly of Ethan 
Allen, saying that when Allen was in captivity in England his manner “was scornful and 
ferocious in the last degree; however, qualified by that wild, heroic sort of levity, which 
in the hour of oppression or peril seems inseparable from a nature like his; the mode 
whereby such a temper best evinces its barbaric disdain of adversity, and how cheaply and 
waggishly it holds the malice, even though triumphant, of its foes” (p. 198)! ‘These words 
might be used to describe Melville at the time that he wrote Pierre. 

I draw this conclusion from Melville's despondency over the reception of his novels 
and over his indebtedness, from the nature of Pierre, and especially from Melville’s effort 
to find unliterary employment shortly after he had published Pierre. On the last point 
see Weaver, op. cit., pp. 344-347. 
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While some of the passages on Pierre as an author obviously 
relate Melville’s own physical experiences as a writer,” others as 
truly reveal inner torments that Melville had suffered. The liberal 
praise awarded to his simpler works and to other books of that day 
in comparison with the meager praise and the disfavor accorded 
Mardi and Moby Dick had taught him the bitter lesson “that though 
the world worship Mediocrity and Common-Place, yet hath it fire 
and sword for all contemporary Grandeur; that though it swears 
that it fiercely assails all Hypocrisy, yet hath it not always an ear for 
Earnestness.”** He suffered not only from lack of sympathy. As 
with Pierre, the causes for his mental agony “were joked at by Im- 
becility, Ignorance, Blockheadedness, Self-Complacency, and the 
universal Blearedness and Besottedness around him.”? In a fig- 
urative sense he describes his own writing of Pierre when he says of 
his hero: “Now he gave jeer for jeer, and taunted the apes that jibed 
him. ... For the pangs in his heart, he put down hoots on the 
paper. And everything else he disguised under the so conveniently 
adjustable drapery of all-stretchable Philosophy.””* Melville, like 
Pierre, knew that merit plays an infinitesimal part in the winning of 
success; in privacy he had “foretasted all that this world hath either 
of praise or dispraise; and thus foretasting both goblets, anticipat- 
ingly hurled them both in its teeth. All panegyric, all denunciation, 
all criticism of any sort, would come too late” for him.** Pierres 
spitting upon the manuscript of his unfinished book and exclaiming 
that so he got “the start of the wise world’s worst abuse of it”?® is 
symbolical of Melville’s spirit in giving Pierre to the world. “The 
man Dante Alighieri received unforgivable affronts and insults from 
the world; and the poet Dante Alighieri bequeathed his immortal 
curse to it, in the sublime malediction of the Inferno.””® Similarly 
Melville received unforgivable affronts and insults from the world, 
and similarly he bequeathed his immortal curse to it in the ambig- 
uous Pierre. IV 


An analysis of Pzerre will indicate the manner in which Melville 
revenged himself upon the offending world. This “rural bowl of 

2 See Forsythe's Introduction to Pierre, pp. xxili-xxiv. 

2 Tbid., pp. 293-294. = Ibid., p. 376. 

3 Ibid., p. 377. 74 Ibid., p. 377. 

5 Ibid., p. 397. * Thid., p. 188. 
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milk,” as he once ironically called the novel,” contains more than 
can be adequately discussed in a brief paper. The purpose here is to 
treat succinctly and yet clearly a few of the most significant elements, 
First the theme and the plot of the novel call for an examination. 

Melville was quite aware that the public at that time derived 
much pleasure from the sentimental and pious reading matter it 
found in such sources as Susan Warner’s The Wide, Wide World 
(1850), Donald Grant Mitchell’s Reveries of a Bachelor (1850), 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Grahams Magazine, and the gift-books. He 
knew that in the didactic novels of his day “faith always triumphs 
over infidelity and the wandering hero or heroine is drawn safely 
back into the fold.”** His own early experience as an author, when 
certain reviewers criticized Typee and Omoo as immoral and ir- 
religious, had shown him that the public wanted novels that could 
be “unhesitatingly recommended . . . to the family-circle,” novels 
that were “blameless in morals, and harmless throughout,” that had 
as their end “evangelical piety.””® And yet, with this in mind, he 
made Pierre just the opposite. 

The story begins happily enough. Melville cannot refrain from 
singing hymns of joy over the “perfectest ... summer world” 
which Pierre inhabits: “Oh, praised be the beauty of this earth, the 
beauty, and the bloom, and the mirthfulness thereof!”®° It is a 
“flawless, speckless, fleckless, beautiful world throughout.”*? But it 
does not last. 

Pierre’s “unequaled renunciation”** of himself in behalf of others 
causes first the collapse of this dream-world and then his own down- 
fall. In the few months which the time of the novel covers Pierre 
passes from the prospective inheritance of a country estate to vag- 


7 See Melville’s letter to Mrs. Hawthorne, dated Jan, 8, 1852, which is reproduced in 
part in a catalogue of an American Art Association sale at the Anderson Galleries, Inc, New 
York, 1931. 

Leonard Burwell Hurley, “The American Novel, 1830-1850: Its Reflection of Con- 
temporary Religious Conditions, with a Bibliography of Fiction” (an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation at the University of North Carolina, 1932), I, 203. On the reading matter of 
the forties and the fifties see also Carl Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 1929), 
chap. v, and E. Douglas Branch, The Sentimental Years, 1836-1860 (New York, 1934), 
chaps. iv and v. 

P See Pierre, p. 274. In regard to Melville's feeling concerning the unfavorable criticism 
of Typee and the expurgation of the novel, see his letters to E. A. Duyckinck, written on 
July 3 and 28, 1846, in Minnigerode, op. cit, pp. 14-15 and 19. 

æ Thid., p. 35. % Tbid., p. 67. * Thid., p. 192. 
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abondage; from chaste love with a sweet, innocent girl to incest with 
his sister ;°* from love of all mankind to murder of his own kins- 
man; from reverence and love for God to railing blasphemy; from 
felicity in a carefree world to suicide in a prison cell. Such is the 
fate of this youth who dedicated himself to his highest Christian 
ideals. 

The contemporary reviewers, unaccustomed to such books, were 
quite naturally indignant over the matter and the moral of Pierre. 
One called the plot “repulsive, unnatural and indecent.”** ‘ Another 
wrote: “The most immoral moral of the story, if it has any moral at 
all, seems to be the impracticability of virtue.”*° Still another critic 
feared that Melville had “gone ‘clean daft’” and said the sooner he 
was “put in ward the better.”** Knowing the literary taste of the 
public as he did, Melville expected the theme and the plot to bring 
forth such comments. With the clearer perspective that the passage 
of time permits, readers of today can see that he desired to provoke 
such criticism. 

y 

Melville likewise knew that the chief characters in Pierre would 
irritate rather than please the public. It is inconceivable that the 
novelist who had created Jack Chase, Stubb, Starbuck, and Ahab 
should have presented Pierre, Mrs. Glendinning, Falsgrave, Lucy, 
Isabel, and Glen with the expectation that they would gratify. the 
taste of contemporary readers. Melville had a two-edged purpose 
in making the principal figures in Pierre use “the stately dramatic 
thee and thou?” in conversation and in causing them to act in such 
a pompous and fantastic manner. In the first place, he secretly 
satirized certain elements in his own spiritual world.** And in the 
second place, he gave critics more to carp about. 


3 True to his aim to be ambiguous, Melville never actually says that Pierre and Isabel 
commit incest; but he gives sufficient evidence to convince one that they eventually do (see 
ibid., pp. 215, 304-305, and passim). 

“The American Whig Review, XVI, 447 (Nov., 1852). 

The Literary World, XI, 119 (Aug. 21, 1852). 

38 The Southern Quarterly Review, n.s. VI, 532 (Oct, 1852). 

“In Moby Dick, I, 91, Melville tells how some seamen of Nantucket “in childhood 
naturally” begin using “the stately dramatic thee and thou of the Quaker idiom.” Thus 
he explains the use of “thee” and “thou” by some of the characters in Moby Dick. But he 
offers no explanation for the highly mannered speech of the chief figures in Pierre. 

* Although lack of space prevents a discussion of the symbolism of the novel in this 
article, an interpretation of the chief symbols may be given as follows: Pierre represents 
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-. Pierre, who symbolizes Melville’s own spiritual being, is pre- 
- sented in a more or less ridiculous light throughout the novel. Al- 
though Melville loves Pierre and mourns for him, he has little mercy 
for him.®® He mocks him in the beginning, when Pierre is the 
docile son of the haughty Mrs. Glendinning, who represents the 
proud, self-righteous world that once smiled upon Melville. He 
mocks Pierre when he portrays him as heroically apostrophizing 
Isabel, symbol of Melville’s introspective tendency: “I see thee long 
weeping, and God demands me for thy comforter; and comfort 
thee, stand by thee, and fight for thee, will thy leapingly-acknowl- 
edging brother, whom thy own father named Pierre!”*° He mocks 
him when he describes him as a popular young author.** 

Even when describing Pierre as a murderer Melville writes in a 
rollicking manner. Before Pierre reads the letters from his pub- 
lishers and from Glen Stanly and Frederic Tartan, he bolts the door 
to his closet with an old “dagger,” mentioned now for the first time. 
He says he knows that these letters are “the final poniards” that 
will “stab” him and, by “stabbing” him, make him “a most swift 
stabber in the recoil.” “Which point first?” he asks, and then tears 
open the letter from his publishers, “Steel, Flint & Asbestos,’*? who 
call him a swindler. “He folded the left-hand letter, and put it 
beneath his left heel, and stood upon it so; and then opened the 


Melville’s own spiritual being; Pierre’s father symbolizes the Deity; Pierre’s mother, the 
world (and the earth); Lucy, the simple objective inclination of Melville's mind; Isabel, 
the introspective tendency of Melville’s mind; and Glen, Melville’s public self (see the 
articles by Watson and Homans already cited). 

*° See Watson, op. cit., p. 199. 

© Pierre, p. 73. Melville was so well pleased with this curious sentence that he used 
again the part from “comfort” through “brother” (see pp. 228-229). 

“See ibid., pp. 272-285. 

“ “Steel, Flint & Asbestos,” who deal so severely with Pierre, may well represent Harper 
and Brothers, who in the spring of 1851 refused to advance Melville any more loans on 
unearned royalties (he was then nearly seven hundred dollars overdrawn), and who pub- 
lished Pierre only after making “certain drastic modifications of contract with Melville” 
(Shorter Novels, p. xxxii). Melville must have known that Pierre would hurt Harper 
and Brothers’ reputation. The American Whig Review, XVI, 449 (Nov., 1852), said: “Nor 
can we avoid a feeling of surprise, that professedly moral and apparently respectable pub- 
lishers like the Messrs. Harper should have ever consented to issue from their establishment 
any book containing such glaring abominations as ‘Pierre.'” See also The Southern 
Quarterly Review, n.s. VI 532 (Oct, 1852). When in 1860 Melville was trying to find 
a firm to publish a volume of poems, he would have nothing to do with the Harpers; not 
until 1866 were they his publishers again (see Minnigerode, op. cit., pp. 82-85). They seem 
to have been thoroughly honest and merely discreet, whereas Melville seems to have been 
oversensitive. 
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right-hand letter.” Glen and Fred have written to him (the reader 
should remember the dagger): “It is the sole object of this letter to 
convey the point blank lie to thee; that taken in at thy heart, it may 
be thence pulsed with thy blood, throughout thy system.” They 
brand him, in his “every lung-cell, a liar... .” “He folded the 
right-hand letter, and put it beneath his right heel; then folding his 
two arms, stood upon both the letters.” Now, he declares, “am I 
hate-shod! On these I will skate to my acquittal!” 

After passing into the corridor, he pauses “with outstretched 
arms” between the rooms of Lucy and Isabel to exclaim: “the fool of 
Truth, the fool of Virtue, the fool of Fate, now quits ye forever!” 
He gets a brace of pistols from the room of one of the Apostles, 
saying: “Is the music in °em?—No?—Well then, here’s powder for 
the shrill treble; and wadding for the tenor; and a lead bullet for 
the concluding bass.” For “top-wadding” he uses a part of Glen’s 
and Fred’s letter so that he can “send ’em back their lie. . . .” On 
the street Glen strikes him across the cheek with a cowhide whip. 
Pierre shoots Glen with both pistols, crying: “For thy one blow, 
take here two deaths. *Tis speechless sweet to murder thee.”® 
Thus Melville represented his spiritual self as melodramatically 
annihilating his public self. 

He surely realized that Pierre and the other strange characters 
would not make a favorable impression upon contemporary readers. 
Being ignorant of the symbolical parts the characters played, re- 
viewers could not be expected to write complimentary things about 
them. One critic said of Pierre as an author: “If he wrote at all in 
the same style that he speaks, his MSS. must have been excessively 
original and amusing.”** Another said of the book: “The object of 
the author, perhaps, has been, not to delineate life and character as 
they are or may possibly be, but as they are not and cannot be.”*® 


VI 


The style of Pierre is in itself enough to show that in some re- 
spects Melville wrote the novel with tongue in cheek. Reviewers 
had condemned certain extravagances of expression in Mardi and 

* Pierre, pp. 396-400. 


“The American Whig Review, XVI, 450 (Nov., 1852). 
“The Literary World, XI, 118 (Aug. 21, 1852). 
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Moby Dick. In Pierre Melville wrote in a more exaggerated man- 
ner than ever before. In doing so he was probably somewhat in- 
fluenced by such writers as Carlyle and Jean Paul Richter.** At any 
rate, some of his semi-humorous characteristics suggest his stylistic 
kinship to these authors. 

Some of the features of the style of Pierre obviously grew out of 
Melville’s strange, humorous mood. One of the most noticeable 
pranks that characterize the style is the tendency toward the use of 
abstractions. ‘There is an abundance of such substantives as “dia- 
mondness,” “amaranthiness,” “flushfulness,” “vain-gloriousness,” 
“descendedness,” “patriarchalness,” “heroicness,” “hilariousness,” 
“tinglingness,” and “reverentialness.”** There are numerous un- 
usual adverbs, such as “dewily,” “preliminarily,” “excellingly,” “con- 
centeringly,” “leapingly,” “misplacedly,” “flittingly,” “interpenetrat- 
ingly,” and “slidingly.”*® Long sentences, written evidently for the 
fun of writing them, occasionally appear; one of these relates in 


““T have no positive evidence that Melville read Carlyle. But for a discussion of Carlyle’s 
probable influence upon Melville, see Forsythe’s Introduction to Pierre, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Emerson and Others (New York, 1927), p. 182, seems quite unjustified 
in stating that Carlyle had a “devastating effect . . . upon Melville's mind... .” Luther 
Stearns Mansfield has discovered evidence, which he will soon publish, showing that 
Richter’s Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces was among books that Melville borrowed in 
1850. The American Whig Review, XVI, 450 (Nov., 1852), says of the style of Pierre: 
“It is precisely what a raving lunatic who had read Jean Paul Richter in a translation might 
be supposed to spout under the influence of a particularly moonlight night.” S. Foster 
Damon, “Pierre the Ambiguous,” Hound & Horn, Il, rro (Jan.-March, 1929), says the 
style of Pierre found “a contemporary source in the Rev. Sylvester Judd.” Although Melville 
borrowed Judd’s Margaret some time before he wrote Pierre-—~so Mansfield has informed 
me—I do not see enough similarity in the styles of the two books to justify Damon’s 
assertion. 

“7 Pierre, pp. 4, 5, 8, 8, 10, 1, 15, 19, 39, and 43 respectively. Among other abstrac- 
tions are the following: bewitchingness (p. 65), angelicalness (p. 66), unidentifiableness 
(p. 101), femininenesses (p. 106), imaculateness (p. 111), unrepellableness (p. 117), touch- 
ingness (p. 125), bewilderingness (p. 126), motionlessness (p. 133), individualness (p. 133), 
terribleness (p. 135), immortalness (p. 136), universalness (p. 136), smilingness (p. 136), 
melodiousness (p. 140), mysteriousness (p. 143), unthinkingness (p. 152), inadequateness 
(p. 154), dubiousness (p. 155), insolubleness (p. 155), protectingness (p. 156), infantileness 
(p. 157), perennialness (p. 157), etc. I noted over a hundred such abstractions. 

“ Ibid., pp. 3, 11, 26, 55, 73, 78, 80, 96, and 96 respectively. The following adverbs 
also occur: unblinkingly (p. 97), drizzlingly (p. 104), overlayingly (p. 117), intermarryingly 
(p. 125), beginningly (p. 131), unintendingly (p. 157), redoubledly (p. 165), ebonly (p. 
167), redeemingly (p. 172), unrelentingly (p. 176), purifyingly (p.210), rivetedly (p. 210), 
deceivingly (p. 211), entangledly (p. 215), untrammeledly (p. 222), preambillically (p. 
290), revivingly (p. 302), refinedly (p. 306), helpingly (p. 315), agonizedly (p. 318), 
holdingly (p. 340), inflamedly (p. 365), whisperingly (p. 370), alarmedly (p. 370), boom- 
ingly (p. 382), and slantingly (p. 399). 
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over two hundred and fifty words the whole story of a certain lovers’ 
triangle.*® The device of repetition is sometimes used in a comical 
way. Pierre is addressed by name thirty-three times in the words 
that one of his father’s portraits is represented as saying to him.®® In 
another instance there is an-account of Pierre at work over his book, 
confined through the seasons of sleigh-rides, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year’s. Then comes the following sentence: 

Nor jingling sleigh-bells at throbbing neck-band, or swinging belly-band; 
nor glad thanks, and crisp turkeys of Thanksgiving; nor tinted Indian 
moccasin of Merry Christmas softly stealing through the snows; nor 
New-Year’s curb-stones, wharves, and piers, overbrimming with bubbling 
jubilations:—nor jingling sleigh-bells, nor glad Thanksgiving, nor Merry. 
Christmas, nor jubilating New Year’s:—nor Bell, Thank, Christ, Year;— 
none of these are for Pierre.+ 


In Moby Dick Melville apologized for using what he called “a 
furious trope.”’* Pierre is full of astonishing tropes, and there is 
no apology for them. Some of the figures concerning the eyes and 
the soul are indicative of the abandonment with which Melville 
wrote the novel. A fanciful passage on lovers’ eyes contains the sen- 
tence: “In those miraculous translucencies swim the strange eye-fish 
with wings, that sometimes leap out, instinct with joy; moist fish- 
wings wet the lover’s cheek.”** The “striped tigers” of Pierre’s 
chestnut eyes are described as leaping “in their lashed cages with a 
fierce delight.”®* In the depths of Isabel’s eyes, “Grief and Beauty 
plunged and dived together.”° Isabel’s “soul is stiff and starched” 
to Pierre’s irrevocable deed.®* Pierre “turned over the soul of Ham- 
let in his hand.”®* Regarding Pierre’s own soul, it experienced a 
“strange clutching mood” ;"° “through many long years the henbane 


© Ibid., p. 351. For other specimens of long sentences see pp. rx, 18-19, 60-61, 99, 195, 
289-290, 293, 308, 328, 331, 374, and 392-393. 

© Ibid., pp. 93-94. 

© Ibid., p. 338. See aso the repetition of the phrases on Romeo (p. 20); “Cranz, Kit, 
Douw” (p. 33); “Well, well, well” (p. 62); “Listen” (pp. 214-215); “very intelligent- 
looking man” (pp. 269-271); and “Vain!” “Fooll” and “Quit” (p. 326)! Of course the 
skilful repetition of words in Isabel’s relation of her early life to Pierre is repetition of quite 
another sort, for in that case the device is used in creating an enchanting, poetical effect 
(see pp. 128-142). l 
~ 9 Moby Dick, 1, 231. 

© Pierre, p. 37. *4 Thid., p. 39. 

= Ibid., p. 121. © Thid., p. 212. 

T Ibid., p. 189. 8 Thid., 227. 
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showed no leaves in his soul” ;5? he “shut” his “soul’s door” against 
e latent suspicion of folly” ;®° the “cheeks of his soul collapsed in 
him... .”° 
Such peculiarities of style as those pointed out, not to mention 
various others,®* show that in Pierre Melville wrote just as he said 
he was writing: “I write precisely as I please.”®* He could not have 
been blind to the fact that what pleased him in this instance would 
not please his critics. When the book was published, one of its 
reviewers said that Melville’ seemed’ to have a new principle for im- 
proving the English language: “The essence of this great eureka, 
this philological reform, consists in ‘est’ and ‘ness,’ added to every 
word to which they have no earthly right to belong.’** Another 
critic wrote concerning the novel: “Thought staggers through each 
page like one poisoned. Language is drunken and reeling. Style 
_ is antipodical, and marches on its head.” If Melville read these 
comments, they must secretly have gratified him. 


Vil 


One reason Melville wrote Pierre in a fantastic, sardonically 


smiling style is that “a smile is the chosen vehicle for all ambiguities 
..., °° and the novel is, to use the subtitle, The Ambiguities.* 
One of Melville’s contemporaries, Thoreau, said: “I never read a 
novel, they have so little real life and thought in,them.”®* Melville, 
like Pierre, had read enough novels to be repulsed by “their false, 
inverted attempts at systematizing eternally unsystemizable el- 
ements. . . .” He knew that “the countless tribes of common novels 


® Thid., p. 79. © Ibid., p. 303. % Thid., p. 191. 

“ Forsythe enumerates many of these; see ibid., pp. Xxxiv-xxxvii. 

© Tbid., p. 272. 

“The American Whig Review, XVI, 451 (Nov., 1852). 

® [Fitz-James O'Brien,] “Our Young Authors—Melville,” Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 
J, 163 (Feb., 1853). Lloyd Morris, “Melville: Promethean (II),” The Open Court, XLV, 
629 (Oct., 1931), says in discussing the style of Pierre: “Influenced by the enormity of the 
Melvillean metaphysic, Criticism has not yet appreciated that Melville was, also, a subtle 
satirist.” 

Pierre, p. 94. , 

In connection with the use of the word ambiguity and its derivatives in Pierre, it is 
interesting to note two uses of ambiguous in Moby Dick, where Melville refers to Elijah’s 
“ambiguous, half-hinting, haif-revealing, shrouded sort of talk” (I, 118), and where he 
remarks upon that “odd sort of humorists, whose jollity is sometimes . . . curiously am- 
biguous ... ” (I, 276). 

S A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (Boston, 1893), p. 90. 
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laboriously spin vails [sic] of mystery, only to complacently clear 
them up at last... .”°° Disgusted with the public that liked such 
fiction, Melville now offered it a novel which begins simply enough 
but which, like life itself, grows increasingly complex and ends in 
“mysteries interpierced with mysteries,””° 

“I am all unguarded and magnanimous with Pierre,” Melville 
says; “therefore you see his weakness, and therefore only. In re- 
serves men build imposing characters; not in revelations.”"* Since 
his novel, however, is an imitation of the “unravelable inscrutable- 
ness” of life,” his revelations concerning Pierre tend only to disclose 
ambiguities. He enlightens in order to confound. 

Unguarded and magnanimous as he claims to be with Pierre, he 
says when Pierre is confronted by the “all-including query—Lucy or 
God?” that here he will “draw a vail”; and then he states his 
method: “Let the ambiguous procession of events reveal their own 
ambiguousness.””* He is careful not to explain why Pierre at first 
believes that he does not wholly comprehend Plinlimmon’s pam- 
phlet. After discussing two points regarding comprehension, he 
says: . 
It will be observed, that neither points of the above speculations do we, 
in set terms, attribute to Pierre in connection with the rag pamphlet. 


Possibly both might be applicable; possibly neither.’* 


Several pages of discussion upon the early friendship of Pierre 
and Glen lead to greater ambiguity. Melville states that 


. » - little would we comprehend the peculiar relation between Pierre and 
Glen ... were there not thrown over the whole equivocal, preceding 
account of it, another and more comprehensive equivocalness, which shall 
absorb all minor ones in itself; and so make one pervading ambiguity - 
the only possible explanation for all the ambiguous details.”® 


Toward the conclusion of the novel Melville says that no “canting 
showman” stands by to explain Pierre’s impulses and actions; he 
tells the reader: “Catch his phases as your insight may.”** This is 
hardly magnanimity. 


® Pierre, pp. 157-158. T Thid., p. 159. 
T Tbid., p. 121. ™ See ibid., p. 158. 
™ Ibid., p. 202, " Ibid., p. 233. 


5 Ibid., p. 249. ® Ibid., p. 375. 
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When Pierre is alone in the dungeon and realizes that “the un- 
timely, timely end” has come, he laments: “It is ambiguous still." 
In the final scene Isabel, who has been kept alive to speak just the 
one sentence, seems to be addressing the reading public rather than 
the characters of the novel when she utters her dying words: “All’s 
oer, and ye know him not!”?® She has said many strange things 
during the course of the novel, yet none quite so strange as the cir- 
cumstances make this. It might be argued that she is taunting Fred 
and Millthorpe with their ignorance that Pierre was her brother; 
but that could hardly be so. She does not use the past tense. No 
one answers her. Her “All’s o'er, and ye know him not!” are most 
likely Melville’s own final words to the public—a fit conclusion for 
his bewildering book. 

Contemporary reviewers were of course baffled by the novel. 
One wrote that The Ambiguities was “the most aptly titled volume” 
he had “met with for years.” Fitz-James O’Brien said that when 
he first read the novel he thought it “a well-got-up hoax.”®® The 
reviewer for The Literary World, edited by Melville’s friends the 
Duyckincks, concluded with more shrewdness that the “vagueness, 
as the title of the ‘Ambiguities’ seems to indicate,” was “possibly in- 
tended by the author, and the work meant as a problem of im- 
possible solution, to set critics and readers a wool-gathering. It is 
alone intelligible as an unintelligibility.”°* In suspecting that Mel- 
ville intentionally made the novel puzzling, this critic had an 
inkling of Melville’s ironical purpose. 


VII 


The gist, then, of the theory presented here is that while Melville 
recorded in Pzerre his own sad spiritual history, at the same time he 
gratified the satirical element in his nature by mocking his too 
idealistic self and especially by defying the literary conventions of a 
world that fêted its clever authors and starved its geniuses.®? He 


™ Ibid., p. 400. “ Ibid., p. 403. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, XVIII, 575 (Sept, 1852). 

2 “Our Young Authors—Melville,” Putnam's Monthly Magazine, I, 163 (Feb., 1853). 

©" The Literary World, XI, 119 (Aug. 21, 1852). 

™ For the sake of brevity I have not given here all of the evidence I found that supports 
this theory. The interested student may find in the novel a good deal more—the ironical 
dedication of the book to a mountain, for instance, and the curious conceits in Plinlimmon’s 
pamphlet. 
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intended Pierre to shock readers of that day with its plot and theme, 
to irritate them with its characterization and style, and to bewilder 
them with its ambiguities. The contemporary condemnation of the 
novel shows that he succeeded. 

It may be objected that there is no conclusive evidence to prove 
this theory. Apparently, there is none. Yet such an objection might 
be met with the argument that Melville had obvious reasons for not 
divulging the secret of why and how he wrote Pierre.** One should 
also recall that he did not reveal the symbolism of Mardi** and that 
he ironically denied the allegorical nature of Moby Dick.®® 

If the theory embraced in this article is tenable, it contributes 
something to our understanding of what Melville desired Pierre to 
be, and thus better qualifies us for the task of criticizing the novel 
as a work of art. 


In Pierre, p. 251, Melville says: “the final wisdom decrees, that if you have aught 
which you desire to keep a secret to yourself, be a Quictist there, and do and say nothing at 
all about it.” 

“In a letter to his father-in-law, written on April 23, 1849, Melville remarked upon 
various reviews of Mardi and concluded: “But Time, which is the solver of all riddles, will 
solve Mardi” (Weaver, op. cit., p. 274). 

Sec Moby Dick, 1, 257. In a letter to Mrs. Hawthorne, written on Jan. 8, 1852, 
Melville did admit, however, that he “had some vague idea while writing it [Moby Dick] 
that the whole book was susceptible of an allegorical construction . . ." (quoted from a 
' catalogue of an American Art Association sale at the Anderson Galleries, Inc., New York, 
1931). 


POE'S “NEVERMORE”: A NOTE 


ROBERT S. FORSYTHE 
The Newberry Library 


N HIS excellent essay, “The Origins of Poe,”’* Professor Killis 
Campbell, commenting upon the refrain of “The Raven,” men- 
tions Mr. Paul Elmer More’s suggestion? that Poe’s “nevermore” 
was derived from “Byron’s use of it in Don Juan.” Professor Camp- 
bell adds, however, that Shelley had employed the same refrain in 
his “A Lament,” and that Lowell, too, had introduced it into his 
“Threnodia on an Infant,”* where seven stanzas end with it. 
Mr. More’s reference to Byron’s “never more” is probably to Don 
Juan, Canto I, Stanzas 214 and 215.° The first of these stanzas 
begins 


No more—no more—OQh! never more.... 


The second opens with the line 


No more—no more—Ohl! never more, my heart.... 


There are other passages, however, in this same poem of Byron in 
which “never more” occurs. These are Canto IV, Stanza 71;° Canto 
VI, Stanza 83;’ and Canto VII, Stanza 79.° | 

In his endeavor to trace the refrain of “The Raven” to a source 
in Byron’s poems, Mr. More might profitably have searched works 
of the earlier poet other than Don Juan. The words “never more” 
occur in them with noticeable frequency through their author's 
entire career. First, they appear in Stanza 69 of “Oscar of Alva,” 
a tale of fratricide which is revealed and punished at the murderer’s 


* Published in The Mind of Poe and Other Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). See p. 
132, N. 2. 

7In “A Note on Poe's Method,” Studies in Philology, XX, 306 (July, 1923). 

*The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley, ed. Thomas Hutchinson (Oxford, 1904), 
p. 717. 

“This poem was first published in The Knickerbocker Magazine, XIII, 433 (May, 1839), 
and was included in 4 Year’s Life (Boston, 1841). See also The Complete Poetical Works 
of James Russell Lowell (Cambridge Ed., Boston), pp. 1-2. In the revision of the poem 
published here, the last line runs: “Oh blest word—Evermore!” 

°The Works of Lord Byron, ed. R. E. Prothero and E. H. Coleridge (13 vols., London, 
1898-1904): Poetry, VI, 77. $ 

è Thid., VI, 202. 1 Ibid., VI, 291. 

® Ibid., VI, 327. ° Thid., 1, 145. 
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wedding feast. Other instances follow in the Ossianic imitation, 
“The Death of Calmar and Orla;™? Childe Harold, Canto IV, 
Stanza 166;** “And Thou Art Dead, as Young and Fair.”** The 
Siege of Corinth, 1. 32, which runs, in part, 


But never more, oh! never... 37° 


The Prophecy of Dante, Canto I, |. 37;'* Marino Faltero, Act II, Sc. 
I, where 1. 454, which is 


But never more—oh! never, never more, 


is followed by a third “never more” in |. 456; The Two Foscari, 
Act II, Sc. 1, l. 360;*° Act IV, Sc. 1, Il. 214-215 (which read 


... he never 
Shall weep more—never, never more) ;77 


Act V, Sc. 1, 1. 1.423*8 Cain, Act II, Sc. x, 1. 57;7° Heaven and Earth, 
Part I, Sc. 3, l. 824;7° Werner, Act IV, Sc. 1, 1. 498;7* Act V, Sc. 2, 
I. 54;7° “Letter from Mr. Murray to Dr. Polidori,” 1. 81.?° 

To these examples may be added the following cases of the em- 
ployment of “never . . . more”: Sardanapalus, Act I, Sc. 1, ll. 404- 
405374 The Two Foscari, Act I, Sc. 1, 1. 12237" Act IV, Sc. 1, 1. 134578 
Cain, Act III, Sc. I, ll. 446,538; The Island, Canto III, Sect. 5, 1. 
131;75 Don Juan, Canto I, Stanzas 29, 76.7° 

In the elided form “ne’er . . . more,” the combination is found 
in The Giaour, l. 964;°° The Prisoner of Chillon, l. 272;°* “The 
Dream,” I. 104;°? and in Manfred, Act III, Sc. 2, 1. 25.34 

Shelley’s use of “nevermore” is not confined to the refrain of a 
single short poem. The word is found not only in “The Lament,” 
as Professor Campbell has pointed out, but in the following works 


10 Thid., 1, 182. 4 Yhid., Il, 449. 18 Thid., III, 43. 

2 Ibid., HI, 450. 4 Ibid., IV, 249. 3 Tbid., IV, 381. 

3 Thid., V, 166. "bid. V, 176. 8 Thid., V, 183. 

2 Thid, V, 258. ” Thid., V, 318. % Thid., V, 432. 

7 Thid., V, 452. 2 Ibid., VIL, 50. 4 Thid., V, 87. 

5 Thid., V, 127. * Ibid., V, 173. * Ibid., V, 271, 274. 


= Ibid., V, 621. The quotation at the head of Poe’s “Stanzas” comes from’ The Island. 
See Killis Campbell, The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1917), pp. 28, 164. 

The Works of Lord Byron, ed. R. E. Prothero and E. H. Coleridge: Poetry, VI, 
22, 35. 

3 Thid., III, 130. 31 Thid., IV, 24. 

8 Ibid., IV, 37. 8 Ibid. IV, 127. 
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as well: Rosalind and Helen, |. 186;8* Adonais, Stanzas 8 and 22,°° 
each of which begins with the line, 


He will awake no more, oh, never more!—*® 


and in “To Many Who Died in This Opinion,” Stanza 2, l. 16.57 
With these may be mentioned Shelley’s revision of Thomas Med- 
win’s “Ugolino,” a translation of ll. 22-75 from Canto XXXIII, of 
Dante’s Inferno. In a line which is among those uncorrected by 
Shelley, the words “never more” occur.®® The two instances of 
“never ... more” in Shelleys poems are to be found in The 
Cenci, Act I, Sc. 3, L. 148;°* and in “I,” 1. 8.*° 

By no means is “Threnodia on an Infant” the only poem by 
Lowell in which “nevermore” is found. It occurs, for example, at 
the end of the fourth strophe of “A Summer Storm.”** The four- 
teenth and fifteenth stanzas of “Rosaline” each contains a “never 
more.”** The last line of “Sonnet IV (‘For this true nobleness . . .’)” 
adds another instance of the combination.** It is met with four 
times in “Rhoecus,”** twice as “never . . . more.” In “Eurydice,” 
“nevermore” again is found.*® 

A variation of Poe’s refrain, to which attention was directed many 
years ago, occurs in Tennyson’s early poem, “No more,” one of 
three contributions which he made to The Gem: A Literary Annual, 
in 1831.*° This nine-line poem deals with the same theme as Poe’s 


“The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley, ed. Thomas Hutchinson (Oxford, 1904), 
p. 179. 

= Ibid., pp. 477, 480. 

“He” is italicized in Stanza 22. Shelley's repeated line, as quoted above, should be 
compared with the repeated line from Don Juan which has been given. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley, ed. Thomas Hutchinson (Oxford, 1904), p. 
967. This poem was first published in 1870, a fact of little importance, as my aim is 
not to show a specific debt of Poe to Shelley, but to indicate the prevalence of a verbal 
fashion during Poe's period among the poets whom he read. 

= Thid., p. 819. ® Ibid., p. 310. 

® Ibid., p. 938. This is a very bad juvenile attempt at humor, which was first published 
in Original Poems by Victor and Casire. 

“The Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell (Cambridge Ed., Boston), p. 7. 

“ See the original text of the poem in Graham’s Magazine, XX, 89 (Feb., 1842), or in 
R. W. Griswold’s The Poets and Poetry of America (Philadelphia, 1842), pp. 427-428. 

“The Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell (Cambridge Ed., Boston), p. 20. 

“ Ibid., pp. 47-48. * Ibid., p. 90. 

“Tennyson's poem, with his two other contributions to The Gem, was reprinted from 
The Anti-Slavery Standard, in The Literary World, XII, 229 (March 19, 1853). It is also 
to be found in The Suppressed Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson (London, 1905), p. 112. 
I have used the text given in The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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—the irrevocability of death, emphasized by the refrain “No 
more.” It should be observed that in “A Fragment,” another of 
this little group of Tennysonian juvenilia, “no more” is twice used, 
but without especial emphasis upon the phrase. By a curious coinci- 
dence, “Lenora” is the heroine of Tennyson’s “Anacreontics,” the 
third of the poems.** Each of the pieces, then, has some point of 
contact, however slight, with “The Raven.” 

Before 1831, however, Tennyson had made evident in print his 
recognition of the effectiveness of the word combinations which later 
were to be almost exclusively associated with “The Raven.” The 
clause “Fly no more” is repeated some five times in the first version 
of “The Sea Fairies,”** that published in Tennyson’s 1830 volume. 
The adjuration is practically a refrain. It may be observed, too, that 
one of the contributors to Poems by Two Brothers—probably Charles 
Tennyson—in “We Meet No More,”®° had not only used “no more” 
in the title of his poem, but had repeated the title itself as a refrain 
in each of its three stanzas. 

In “All Things Will Die”! (published in his 1830 volume),”” 
the poet twice uses “never more” and once he has “no more.” As 
these appear at nearly equal intervals and in parallel constructions, 
fulfilling the same logical functions, their effect is that of a refrain. 
“Evermore” is found in “Madeline,”** which also made its appear- 
ance in 1830. There the word occurs at the end of one line of a 
(Cambridge Ed., Boston), p. 790. The poem, as presented here, differs only in unessentials, 
such as punctuation and spelling, from the reprints cited above. 

“The lines, “To Sarah,” which J. H. Whitty assigned to Poe (The Complete Poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Boston, 1917), p. 142 [page number from “Contents"], have more than 
a slight resemblance to “No More,” although the former does not employ the refrain or any 
variant upon it. 

“ As Professor Campbell points out in his notes to “The Raven” (The Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe, Boston, 1917), p. 252, attention was first called to these poems of Tennyson in 
The Atheneum, no. 2473, p. 395 (March 20, 1875). He does not consider the English 
critic’s case as to Poe’s indebtedness to Tengyson a convincing one. It may be said that 
The Atheneum writer overlooks the “no more’s” of “A Fragment,” and that Professor 
Campbell does not note them. 

* The early form of “The Sea Fairies” is reprinted in The Poetic and Dramatic Works 


of Alfred Lord Tennyson (Cambridge Ed., Boston), pp. 786-787. 


© Op. cit., p. 759- 
The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (Cambridge Ed., Boston), 


pe 4- 
"2 Poems Chiefly Lyrical (London, 1830). 
S The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (Cambridge Ed., Boston), 


p. 9. 
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couplet, which, a few lines further on, is repeated. In his 1833 
volume,°* Tennyson’s “Elednore”®® was first published. The her- 
oine’s name recalls the Lenora of the “Anacreontics,” published two 
years before, and seems to point toward the Lenore of Poe’s later 
poem and the Eleonora of his short story.°* At any rate, of Tenny- 
son’s eight stanzas, seven end with the word “Eleanore,” and four 
of these seven conclude with a rhyme “evermore” and “Eleanore.” 

In The Princess, the first edition of which appeared in 1847, there 
is evidence that the refrain “no more” still retained some fascination 
for Tennyson.°* Each of the four stanzas of “Tears, Idle Tears” 
ends with “. . . the days that are no more.”** Poe, it may be said, 
was himself so struck by “Tears, Idle Tears,” that he quoted the 
poem in “The Poetic Principle,”** after a passage in which he is 
almost extravagantly laudatory of Tennyson’s art. When Tennyson 
revised his poem for the third edition (published in 1850, the year 
after Poe’s death), he added the six lyrical interludes which separate 
the parts of The Princess”? One of these, “Ask me no more,” em- 
ploys as a refrain the half-line which serves as its title.°° “No more” 
again had demonstrated its appeal to the poet.** 

Although the question might be raised as to whether Tennyson 
had not derived some inspiration from “The Raven,” which already 


“ Poems (London, 1833). 

= Reprinted in The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (Cambridge 
Ed., Boston), pp. 22-23. 

=I hope at some future time to prove that Poe, in using the name “Lenore” merely 
followed a fashion of the times. 

=s He had, in fact, used it in 1.39 of “Locksley Hall,” which was first published in 
1842. See The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (Cambridge Ed., 
Boston), p. 91. 

The Princess: A Medley (London, 1847), pp. 66-67. I am indebted to Dr. M. L. 
Raney, Director of the University of Chicago Libraries, for the use of the first edition of 
The Princess. 

 Sartain’s Union Magazine, VII, 238 (Oct, 1850). See the Virginia Ed., XIV, 289. 

© See A. Ainger, “Alfred Tennyson, First Baron Tennyson,” in D. N. B., LVI, 69; T. J. 
Wise, A Bibliography of the Writings of Alfred Lord Tennyson (London, 1908), I, rox; 
and Tennyson himself, as quoted in the notes to The Princess, in The Poetie and Dramatic 
Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (Cambridge Ed., Boston), p. 811. 

© Op. cit., p. 155. 

“Jt should be stated that, in the case of those poets who outlived Poe, I have con- 
sidered only in one or two special cases works written after 1850, when the exact date of 
composition could be ascertained. I have aimed to confine myself, in general, to the 
consideration of poems produced during Poe’s lifetime, but although some of the juvenilia 
of Byron antedate 1809, I have not passed them over on that account. 
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had been published in England,” it seems more likely that the 
Englishman was merely employing again, in his maturity, a sound 
combination which, as has been seen, had impressed him in his 
youth. 

The most popular English poetess of Poe’s youth might have 
supplied him, so far as diction was concerned, with hints for “The 
. Raven.” In her long and exclamatory narrative poem “The Forest 
Sanctuary” (first published in 1825),°* Mrs. Felicia Dorothea He- 
mans“ uses the combination “never more”® as well as “no more,”®® 
the latter repeated once somewhat in the manner of a refrain.®* As 
later did Poe, she rhymes her “never more” with “Lenore,” spelling 
the name, however, without a final “e.” 

But “The Forest Sanctuary” docs not exhaust the instances of 
Mrs. Hemans’s employment of “never more.” In at least fifteen 
other pieces the words are found, and in one case they serve as a 
refrain. “Never more” occurs in the following poems by Mrs. 
Hemans: “Death of the Princess Charlotte”; “The Last Constan- 
tine,” Stanza 91;°° “Sebastian of Portugal,” Scs. I, 4;7° “The Siege 
of Valencia,” Scs. 1, 5; “The Dying Improvisatore”;’? “De Chatil- 
lon,” Act iV, Sc. 3;7° “The Child and Dove”; “Records of Woman. 
Arabella Stuart” 75 “Records of Woman. Properzia Rossi”;’® “The 


"The Raven and Other Poems (London, 1846). 

® Mrs, Hemans’s Works, ed. her sister Mrs. Hughes (7 vols. Edinburgh, 1839), IV, 1-67. 
All references are to this edition, which will be cited as Works. 

“I am indebted to Professor Mabbott for calling my attention to this poem of Mrs. 
Hermans. 

& Part I, Stanza LXXII (Works, IV, 29), Part II, Stanza LIX (Ibid., IV, 61). At the 
opening of Part II (ibid., IV, 37), Mrs. Hemans quotes a passage in verse wherein occurs 
“never... more.” She ascribes the lines to “Wilson”’—that is, Professor John Wilson, 
from whose The Convict, Part II, Sc. 3, the lines are taken. 

® Tt should be said, however, that “no more” is found comparatively seldom in the poem. 

® Op. cit., IV, 56 (Part Il, Stanza XLVII). “Works, II, 284. 

© Thid., Il, 213. ® Thid., IHI, 263, 276. 

€ rbid., II, 297, 303, 341. 8 Ibid., IV, 190. 

% Ibid., IV, 294-295. Here three “never more’s” are crowded into four lines. 

% Thid., IV, 329. 

® Tbid., V, 141. “Never more” occurs twice in three lines. 

8 Ibid., V, 163-164. Two “never more’s” are found in the passage, which reads: 

That which I have been can I be no more? 
Never! oh, never more! though still thy sky 

Be blue as then, my glorious Italy! 

And though the music, whose rich breathings fill 
Thine air with soul, be wandering past me still; 
And though the mantle of thy sunlight streams, 
Unchanged on forms, instinct with poct-dreams: 
Never! oh, never more! . . 
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Sicilian Captive” ;™ “Breathings of Spring”;’® “A Spirit’s Return” ;”° 
“The Deserted House”;®® “Nature’s Farewell”;®* “The Meeting of 
the Ships” ;*? and “Fairy Song.”®* 

In most of these poems, “never more” has reference to a separa- 
tion. Three, especially, recall “The Raven.” The poetess describes, 
in “A Spirit’s Return,” the visit to her at night of the ghost of her 
dead lover which she questions until he prepares to leave, telling 
her | 
On earth we meet no more. 

Her comment is: 
| ... and all was gone— 
The pale bright settled brow—the thrilling tone, 
The still and shining eye! and never more 
May twilight gloom or midnight hush restore 
That radiant guest! 


“The Deserted House” is an account by the poetess of a visit to the 
home in which she had lived long before. The experience almost 
overcomes her, and she explains her weakness: 

I feel the memory of the dead, 

And almost linger for the feet 


That never more my steps shall meet. 


The “Fairy Song” is made up of four stanzas with “never more” as 
their refrain. The first two stanzas are questions addressed to the 
“Fairy Queen and Elfin Queen.” The last two are the replies of 
these royalties to the inquisitive poetess, in which they convey to 
her their irrevocable determination to find some other land for their 
revels. It is form, rather than idea, that furnishes a link between 
the “Fairy Song” and “The Raven.” 

Other writers of Poe’s day, both American and English, employ 
“nevermore,” or its kindred. One of these, as is well known, was 
Dr. Thomas Holley Chivers, Poe’s friend and correspondent, who, 
after the latter’s death, claimed for himself the credit of having 
furnished a model for “The Raven.”** Chivers used the refrain 


“ Ibid., V, 232. 

8 Thid., V, 292. ® Thid., VI, 9. © Ihid., V1, 71. 

“l Thid., VI, 115. = Ibid., VIL 76. ® Tbid., VII, 83-84. 

% See G. E. Woodberry, “The Poe-Chivers Papers,” The Century Magazine, XLV, 554 
{Feb., 1903), where a letter of Chivers to A. J. H. Duganne, under date of Dec. 19, 
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“No, never more!” in his “To My Mother in Heaven,” which he first 
published in the Sentinel and Witness of Middletown, Connecticut, 
on July 24, 1839. It was reprinted in The United States Gazette, of 
August 1, 1839,°° and was included in Chivers’s volume, The Lost 
Pleiad,** which appeared in 1845, and which Poe reviewed.*? Ina 
letter to Poe, dated December 7, [1842?], Chivers alludes to the 
recent death of a little daughter and quotes a stanza composed upon 
this occasion. Its last line runs 


No more—O, never more!®® 


In an elegy, “To Allegra Florence in Heaven,” in memory of the 


same child, Chivers introduces “forever,” “never more,” and “ever- 


more.”°° 
Another instance of Chivers’s use of “never more” is found in 
“The Ship of Death,” a fragment of his longer poem “To Shake- 


1850, is quoted, in which Chivers says: “ ... Poe stole every thing that is worth any 
thing from me.” Considerably more than a year later (on April 10, 1852), Chivers wrote 
W. G. Simms, charging Poe with more specific plagiarisms, The word “nevermore,” 
Chivers asserted, was his own; he had taught Poe its use. Poe, “that truly great man,” 
had stolen it from Chivers, and had failed to use it and other purloined devices successfully 
in “The Raven” (see Woodberry, op. cit, LXV, 553). According to Chivers, in a letter to 
“an editorial friend in Georgia,” under date of Nov. 1, 1845, Poe was then reciting 
Chivers’s “To Isa Singing” and “The Heavenly Vision” in his lecture on poetry (Wood- 
berry, op. cit, LXV, 556). Professor Woodberry, it may be said, gives to Chivers’s “To 
Allegra Florence in Heaven” and “Uranothen” a place in “the many atmospheric influences 
that surrounded the germination of ‘The Raven’.” See his The Life of Edgar A. Poe 
(Boston and New York, 1909), I, 388. An opinion could be with difficulty more cautiously 
phrased. 

I regret that I have not had access to this rare volume or others of Chivers’s earlier 
collections of verse. I have had to rely for examples of his work upon poems quoted by 
Chivers’s biographer or by his critics, together with such scattered pieces as I have been 
able to find in the periodicals of the 1840's. 

sS, F. Damon, Thomas Holley Chivers: Friend of Poe (New York, 1930), p. 126 and 
note. See also Campbell, Poe’s Poems, p. 257. 

In The Broadway Journal, Aug. 2, 1845. Poe's review is reprinted in the Virginia Ed., 
XII, 201-206. 

8 G., E. Woodberry, “The Poe-Chivers Papers,” The Century Magazine, XLV, 440 (Jan., 
1903). 

® These lines, which Chivers dated Dec. 12, 1842, are reprinted in full in the Virginia 
Ed., VII, 285-288. If Joel Benton is correct in his essay “Was Poe a Plagiarist?” (The 
Forum, XXII, 364-365, May, 1897), Chivers, in his article “Origin of Poc’s ‘Raven’,” con- 
tributed under the signature “Fiat Justitia” to The Waverley Magazine, of July 30, 1853, 
- combined the seventh and eleventh stanzas of “To Allegra in Heaven” without notice to his 
readers. Presumably Chivers thought that by so doing he could increase the Poean flavor of 
his verses. 
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speare Dying,” which finally came to have a separate existence of 
its own.°° The words occur also in his “Agnus. Or, the Little Pet 
Lamb.,”?* 

Chivers’s collection of poems The Lost Pleiad takes its title from 
an extended lament in verse for the lost Allegra Florence. From 
this poem, which is dated October 18, 1842,° Poe quotes Il. 216-254 
in his Broadway Journal review of the book.” In this brief passage, 
Chivers uses “forever more” four times and “no more” once. “Never 
more” occurs in only one of the pieces chosen by Poe for quotation 
in his review, but in this, “The Wife’s Lament for Her Husband Lost 
at Sea,”®* the phrase is repeated as 


Oh, never, never more! no, never more!’ 


‘It is not without interest that one observes “forever more” four lines 
further along in the same stanza.”® 

Among the American poets of Poe’s time who heard music in 
“nevermore” was the Arkansan, General Albert Pike, whose poem 
“Isadore” was first published in The New Mirror for October 14, 
1843. John H. Ingram was so struck by what he considered to be 
the resemblance of “Isadore” and “The Raven” that he charged the 
author of the latter with at least verbal borrowings from Pike’s 
lines.**? In fact, the several combinations of “never” and “more” 
and the variations upon them occur so often as to make Ingram’s 


_ ” Reprinted by Professor Damon in his Thomas Holley Chivers, p. 146. As Professor 
Damon says, “The Ship of Death” was even ascribed to a German author in Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, Il, 573 (Sept., 1851), where it was published in “The Editor's Drawer.” 
The biographer of Chivers does not note, however, that among the “Literary Notices,” in 
Harper's for Ott, 1851 (Il, 716), is a paragraph in which Chivers’s authorship of “The 
Ship of Death” is announced. 

“ Published in Graham's Monthly Magazine of Literature and Art, XXIX, 130 (Sept, 
1846). 

According to Professor Damon, Thomas Holley Chivers, pp. 132-133, and 133, n. 4, 
this was the date of Allegra Florence Chivers’s death. He believes that possibly a part of 
the poem actually was drafted at that time. 

This review appeared in the Journal of Aug. 2, 1845. It is reprinted in the Virginia 
Ed., XII, 201-206, 

* Professor Damon is, no doubt, correct in his surmise (op. cit. p. 130, n. 2) that “The 
Wife’s Lament” is that “poem about Shelley” which Poe praised in a letter to Chivers, 
under the date of June 6, 1842. 

Virginia Ed., XII, 202. The line opens the third stanza, 

*S Op. cit, XI, 203. 

“See J. H. Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe (London, 1880), I, 277 ff, and Ingram’s The 
Raven (London, 1885), pp. 5 ff. 
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assertion seem by no means absurd. Pike’s poem®® contains “never- 
more” (twice), “no more” (once), “for evermore” (once), and 
“evermore” (once). Nine of the twelve stanzas have the refrain 


Thou are Jost to me forever, Isadore, 


‘and two vary the refrain as 


Thou art lost to them forever, Isadore. 


In the twelfth and last stanza, the refrain appears, modified as 


And be joined to thee in Heaven, Isadore. 


In addition, the second half of the first lines of the first and twelfth 


stanzas is the same: 


.. . I have lost thee, Isadore.?? 


General Pike employs “nevermore” in two other poems. These are 
y 


“Ellen” (dated 1840)*°° and “An Evening Conversation” (dated 
102 


1845). | 
To another American poet of the 1830’s and 1840’s who, in one 


work at least, approached the diction of “The Raven,” my attention 
has been directed through the kindness of Professor Mabbott. This 
was Philip Pendleton Cooke, whose romantic narrative in verse 
“Lady Lenore and Her Lover. Fytte I” appeared in The Southern 
Literary Messenger, Il, 109-110 (January, 1836), when Poe was sub- 
editor of that magazine. Twice in his poem Cooke employs the 
word “evermore,” each time rhyming it with “Lenore,” and em- 
phasizing the antithesis of the contents in which it appears.1 
From Cooke’s little volume Froissart Ballads, and Other Poems? 


I have used the text of “Isadore,” as reprinted from the New York New Mirror, 
IJ, 20-21, by Henry E. Legler, in Poe’s Raven: Irs Origin and Genesis (Wausau, Wisconsin, 
The Philosopher Press, n.d.), pp. 73-75. ‘The version published in Gen. Albert Pike’s Poems 
(Little Rock, 1900), pp. 147-150, under the title “The Widowed Heart,” differs in certain 
lines from that first printed. 
'  -**Tsadore” was the name given by General Pike to one of his daughters. See his 
poems “An Invitation” and “Avril” (in the group called “Les Marchandes”), in Gen. 
Albert Pike’s Poems (Little Rock, 1900), pp. 233, 273, respectively. 

10 Thid., p. 302. w! Thid., p. 120. wa Tbid., p. 126. 

3 The reader who is familiar with Poe’s correspondence will not have to be reminded 
of Cooke’s and Poe’s later interchanges of letters on literary subjects. This intimacy of a 
sort perhaps adds to the significance of the verbal analogues above noted. 

1% Philadelphia, 1847. 


”, 
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I am able to add two examples of the use of “nevermore” by this 
poet. The word is used in “The Master of Bolton”;* and as “never 
. .. more” it appears in his “Orthone.”*°° “Evermore” occurs in 
“To Edith,”**" and “for evermore” in “The Power of the Bards,”?”® 
it may be said. 

Longfellow’s use of “nevermore” as a refrain was unlucky, and 
the poem in which it occurs was never collected. This poem was a 
translation of O. L. B. Wolff’s verses, “Der Gute George Campbell,” 
made by Longfellow during a journey up the Rhine in the summer 
of 1842 and published in Grahams Magazine, for February, 1843,°°° 
under the title, “The Good George Campbell.” Here the German 
poet’s “nimmermehr,” which ends the refrain of the three stanzas 
was, naturally, translated by Longfellow as “nevermore.” But Long- 
fellow’s employment of “The Raven’s” refrain word did not prevent 
Poe from charging the former!’ with plagiarizing “The Good 
George Campbell” from William Motherwell’s “The Bonnie George 
Campbell” (as Poe calls it), which had appeared in that poet’s 
Ministrelsy Ancient and Modern.* What had occurred, of course, 
as Longfellow later pointed out,**” was that Wolff had translated 
Motherwell’s Wardour Street ballad into German. Believing that 
Wolff’s text was original, Longfellow had turned it back into Eng- 
lish and had published his version as a translation of a completely 
German creation. The situation was embarrassing but nothing 
more. Before leaving the subject of “The Good George Campbell,” 
one may note that Motherwell uses an identical refrain of “But 
never came he.” This had inspired Wolff's “Doch er nimmermehr” 
and “Doch er selbst nimmermehr.”*** 


1 Froissart Ballads, and Other Poems, p. 105. 

18 Thid., p. 128. 

™ Thid., p. 180. 18 Thid., p. 178. we XXH, 102. 

= “Imitation-Plagiarism—The conclusion of Mr. Poe's Reply to the Letter of Outis,” 
in The Broadway Journal, no. 13 (March 29, 1845). See the Virginia Ed., XII, 93 ff, 
where Poe's attack is called “Continuation of ‘A Reply to Outis’.” 

™ Glasgow, 1827. I have used the edition of Motherwell’s Minstrelsy, published at 
Paisley by Alex. Gardner in 1873. For “Bonnie George Campbell,” see pp. 44-45. 

“2In a manly letter to the editor of Graham's Magazine, which was published in the 
issue for May, 1845 (XXVI, 240). It is reprinted in the Virginia Ed., XVII, 382-385, 
but, unfortunately, without the three parallel texts of Motherwell, of Wolff (whom Long- 
fellow calls “Wolf’), and of Longfellow himself, 

™3 The text of the German verses may be found in O. L. B. Wolff, Halle der Völker: 
Sammlung vorziiglicher Volkslieder der bekanntesten Nationen, gréssenteile zum ersten 
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In other poetical works by Longfellow “nevermore” is to be 
found, although not as part of a refrain. It occurs twice in two 
consecutive lines in The Spanish Student, II, 9.°* Longfellow has 
used it again in Part IV of Evangeline.” A third poem in which 
it is employed is “Sir Humphrey Gilbert.”"*" In this piece of verse, 
it should be noted that Longfellow has a regularly recurring interior 
rhyme in the third of the four lines which compose each stanza. ™® 

Another contemporary of Poe uses “nevermore” in a way which 
seems to indicate that he, like Poe, appreciated the effectiveness of 
the compound. This is James Kirke Paulding, who has an “Indian 
Marching Song,” in his satirical romance, Koningsmarke, the Long 
Finne, ™" the last stanza of which runs: 


Nevermore, nevermore, 
Shall they lift their head; 
Nevermore, nevermore, 
Shall they wake from the dead; 
The dead shall sleep, 
While the living weep, 
Let them mourn, mourn, mourn; 
The dead,. the dead will return 


Nevermore, nevermore!?#48 


Here, as in “The Raven,” the atmosphere is one of mourning, and 
the refrain, “nevermore” refers to the impossibility of a return of 


the dead to earth.'?® 


Male in das Deutsche übertragen .. . (Frankfort-am-Main, J. D. Sauerlander; Hamburg, 
L. Magnus and Co., 1857), I, 79-80. In this edition, at least, it is clearly indicated that the 
contents are translations into German of foreign folk-songs. 

1 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Complete Poetical Works (Handy Volume Ed., Bos- 
ton, 1894), I, 137. l 

25 7bid., I, 308. usa Thid., I, 348. 

YeThe effect of the phrase “no more” upon Longfellow is recorded by him in his 
journal. On June 12, 1839, he wrote: “Hear that Schlesinger, the great pianist in New 
York is dead. I shall hear him no more. No Morel How those words sound like roaring 
winds through melancholy pines!” (Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, London, 1886, I, 325). Like Poe and like literally dozens of other poets and 
versifiers of the time, Longfellow’s imagination was stirred by these two words. 

u7 Two vols, New York, 1823. a Tl, 52: 

Y Tr is certainly reasonable to believe that Poe was familiar with the published works of 
James Kirke Paulding, whose literary reputation has undeservedly diminished in the last 
eighty years. For Poe’s relations with Paulding, see the Virginia Ed., XVII, 10, 31, 3773 
and Hervey Allen, Israfel (New York, 1927), I, 394-395; II, 410, 421. Poe reviewed 
Paulding’s 4 Life of Washington favorably, in The Southern Literary Messenger, Il, 396- 
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Earlier investigators, as I have indicated, have observed that cer- 
tain passages in the works of the first eight of the ten poets? whom 
I have discussed contain the word “nevermore,” or one of its kindred. 
They have been quick, in general, to charge Poe with having derived 
inspiration in “The Raven” from one or the other of these eight 
writers.’ I have pointed out, in the preceding pages, that each of 
these poets has employed the words so closely associated with Poe’s 
poem in a number of pieces of verse: in short, that each has used 
the words over and over again. By calling attention to these many 
new examples of what may be called Poean diction in the poetry of 
Byron, Shelley, Lowell, Tennyson, Mrs. Hemans, Chivers, Pike, and 
Cooke, I hope to make a beginning toward establishing two facts. 
The first is that in the work of each of these poets are a number of 
sources for Poe’s “nevermore” and similar words,’** quite as eligible 
as those previously set up. The second is that their use by the writers 
of verse whose productions Poe read was a general practice of the 
time, in which all indulged. I have aimed, then, to point out a col- 
lection of new “sources” which seem to me to be as probable as those 
which already have been urged. In so doing, I have intended to 
suggest that they were all merely following a poetic convention of 
their time—drawing, that is to say, upon the vocabulary of poetic 
commonplaces of the period from 1810 to 1850.** And I have ven- 
tured to add James Kirke Paulding and Henry. Wadsworth Long- 


399, May, 1836 (Virginia Ed., IX, 13-36), and used his Slavery in the United States, 
together with a work by another author, as a text for an essay upon slavery in the same 
periodical, II, 336-339, April, 1836 (Virginia Ed., VIII, 265-275). In his review of 
Bulwer’s Rienzi in The Southern Literary Messenger, Il, 197, Feb, 1836 (Virginia Ed. 
VIII, 223}, Poe remarks approvingly on Paulding’s broad humor. It is interesting, if not 
important, that Poe’s Israfel was published in The Southern Literary Messenger, for Aug. 
1836, with Paulding’s poem “The Old Man’s Carousal” just preceding it, and his prose 
piece “The Judgment of Rhadamanthus” immediately following it (II, 539 ff.). Poe's 
“nevermore” may have been inspired by that of Paulding, but was it? 

Tt may be well to remark here that the use of “nevermore” by Longfellow and 
Paulding has never been noticed before. 

“| Professor Mabbott and Professor Hubbell, whose information and suggestions have 
been conveyed to me privately, must not be understood as included among these “earlier 
investigators.” They have been careful to express no opinions as to sources. 

=I regret that limitations of space prevent my discussing the employment by these 
writers of such words and combinations of words as “evermore,” “forevermore,” and 
“nothing more”—to say nothing of “no more.” It is my hope to treat these words more 
fully at another time. 

3T have collected a number of examples of the use of “nevermore,” and the like from 
the poetry of other contemporaries of Poe, which I propose to publish in another paper. 
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MARK TWAIN'S ORPHANAGE LECTURE 


FRED W. LORCH 
Iowa State College 


NE OF Mark Twain’s fellow passengers on the Quaker City 

Holy Land excursion in’ 1867 was Mrs. A. W. Fairbanks of 
Cleveland, Chio. According to Albert Bigelow Paine, she was the 
Quaker City correspondent for her husband’s paper, the Cleveland 
Herald. “She was a woman of fine literary taste,” says Paine. “She 
had given Mark Twain sound advice as to his letters [correspondence 
for the Alta-California], which he had usually read to her, and had 
in no small degree modified his early natural tendency to exaggera- 
tion and outlandish humor.”* That Mark Twain entertained a high 
regard for her is attested not only by his visit to the Fairbanks home 
in Cleveland shortly after their return from the Holy Land, but 
particularly by the fact that Mrs. Fairbanks was a guest at his wed- 
ding.? It is probable that Mark Twain was referring to the Herald 
when in June, 1869, he wrote to his mother, “I am offered an interest 
in a Cleveland paper. . . . The salary is fair enough, but the interest 
is not large enough, and so I must look a little further.” 

That Mark Twain may have been further indebted to Mrs. Fair- 
banks and her editor-husband for contributing importantly to the 
early success of his lecture “The American Vandal Abroad” also 
seems probable. Mark Twain had first delivered this lecture in 
Cleveland on November 17, 1868. So acceptable was it that two 
months later, on January 22, 1869, he returned to Cleveland and 
repeated the lecture for the benefit of the Protestant Orphan Asylum 
of that city. Whether Mark Twain owed the first engagement to 
the kindly offices of Mrs. Fairbanks is not known, though her prom- 
inence in the city and her lively interest in the humorist make such 
a conjecture seem altogether likely. The fact, however, that she was 
a member of the board of managers of the Protestant Orphanage 


* Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain's Letters (New York, 1912), I, 154. 
7A. B. Paine, Mark Twain (New York, 1912), I, 394. 
* Letters, I, 159. l 
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points more directly to her aid in securing Mark Twain for the 
_ return engagement.* In accepting the invitation from the board of 
managers Mark Twain replied: 


Mesdames:—On several accounts I shall take a genuine pleasure in 
complying with your request. First, because I shall be glad—and who 
would not?—to do what in me lies in aid of so generous a charity as that 
which you represent. Secondly, because I regard your invitation as a 
compliment, and one to be greatly esteemed. And finally, because it was 
a Cleveland audience that took the responsibility of launching me upon 
this section of the world as a lecturer, and I am naturally curious to know 
if another Cleveland audience can be found to endorse the kind treatment 
which I received at the hands of the first. 

Therefore, hoping the date will meet with your approbation, I appoint 
the 22nd of the present month for the delivery of the lecture. I also beg 
leave to specify a repetition of “The American Vandal Abroad” as the 
lecture to be delivered upon that occasion.’ 


How much money Mark Twain’s lecture netted the local orphan- 
age was not reported in the newspapers, but on the following day 
the Cleveland Daily Leader printed a verbatim transcription of an 
impromptu address which Mark Twain made at the close of his 
regular lecture. Referring to the object to which the proceeds were 
to be devoted, Mark Twain spoke as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am well aware of the fact that it would be a 
most gigantic fraud for you to pay a dollar each to hear my lecture. But 
you pay your dollar to the orphan asylum, and have the lecture thrown 
in! So if it is not worth anything it does not cost you anything! There 
is no expense connected with this lecture. Everything is done gratu- 
itously, and you have the satisfaction of knowing that all you have paid 
goes for the benefit of the orphans. I understand that there are to be 
other entertainments given week after next for the same object, the 
asylum being several thousand dollars in debt, and I earnestly recommend 
you to attend them and not let your benevolence stop with this lecture. 
There will be eating to be done. Go there and eat and eat and keep on 
eating and pay as you go. The proprietors of the skating rink have gen- 
erously offered to donate the asylum the proceeds of one evening, to the 
amount of a thousand dollars, and when that evening comes, go and 


*Mrs. A. W. Fairbanks became a member of the board in 1866 (letter from ©. A. 
Lindsey, Superintendent of the Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum). 
The Cleveland Daily Leader, Jan. 12, 1869. 
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skate. I do not know whether you can all skate or not, but go and try! 
If you break your necks it will be no matter; it will be to help the 
orphans. 

Don’t be afraid of giving too much to the orphans, for however much 
you give, you have the easiest end of the bargain. Some persons have 
to take care of these sixty orphans, and they have to wash them. Orphans 
have to be washed! And it’s no small job, either, for they have only one 
wash tub and it’s slow business. They can’t wash but one orphan at a 
time. They have to be washed in the most elaborate detail, and by the 
time they get through with the sixty, the original orphan has to be 
washed again. Orphans won’t stay washed. I’ve been an orphan myself 
for twenty-five years and I know this to be true. There is a suspicion of 
impurity and imposition about many ostensibly benevolent enterprises, 
but there is no taint of reproach upon this for the benefit of these little 
waifs upon the sea of life, and I hope your benevolence will not stop here. 
In conclusion I thank you for the patience and fortitude with which you 
have listened to me. 


WHITMAN'S “THE MYSTIC TRUMPETER” 
AS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


W. L. WERNER 
The Pennsylvania State College 


OST editors of Whitman’s poems are content to discuss them 

in vague generalities. I have been able to find only one in- 
terpretative comment on “The Mystic Trumpeter.” Professor Floyd 
Stovall says, “The phantom musician’s first songs illustrate the chief 
themes of the poets of the past: feudal pageantry, love, war, and 
dejection. His last song—a song of faith and joy in universal free- 
dom—illustrates the chief theme of the poets of the future.” A 
simpler explanation, it seems to me, would be that the last five sec- 
tions of the poem are Whitman’s attempt to divide his own life into 
five periods. 

Section three of this poem, in which the trumpeter transports the 
poet from “the fretting world” to “the walks of Paradise,” may be 
regarded merely as a transitional section and not as the first of a 
series of scenes. The Paradise referred to is not Adam’s Eden but 

* Floyd Stovall (ed.), Wale Whitman (New York, 1934), p. 412. 
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“heaven’s lake.” Professor Stovall’s comment indicates that he also 
does not include this as part of the series of themes. 

Section four of the poem shows “the feudal world”—ladies, trou- 
badours, knights of the Grail, tournaments, Crusaders, monks. Does 
not this represent Whitman’s early period when he “revel’d in ro- 
mance-reading” and “took in Walter Scott’s novels, one after 
another, and his poetry”?? At the age of sixteen he acquired a 
volume containing’ all of Scott’s poems, “an inexhaustible mine and 
treasury.”* In 1882 he records in Specimen Days that “he con- 
tinues to enjoy [Scott’s] novels and poetry to this day.”” And as 
late as 1888 he tells Traubel, “Scott is my chief pleasure nowadays— 
the novels: I read them every day. . . . Scott I can take up every 
year. ... My taste has been modelled . . . in the school of Scott. 
How much I am indebted to Scott no one can tell—I couldn’t tell it 
myself—but it has permeated me through and through. If you could 
reduce the Leaves to their elements you would see Scott unmis- 
takably active at the roots.* Among the works of Scott he men- 
tions the Border Minstrelsy, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth (“its great pag- 
eantry”), as well as novels dealing with later periods.” In addition 
to Scott’s medievalism, Whitman was as a youth familiar with 
Shakespeare’s plays in books and on the stage. Rather than Shake- 
speare’s dramas of the passions, he preferred the historical plays of — 
English dynasties, “conceived out of the fullest heat and pulse of 
European feudalism—personifying in unparallel’d ways the medieval 
aristocracy.”* “Here is where Shakespeare and the others I have 
named [Scott and Tennyson] perform a service incalculably precious 
to our own America.” Though admitting the full force of Whit- 
man’s usual complaint that Shakespeare and Scott were not proper 
writers for a democratic people, we should not minimize their influ- 
ence upon him. 

Section five of “The Mystic Trumpeter” deals with the all-enclos- 
ing theme of love. It corresponds to the mood of the early editions 


32W. Whitman, “Specimen Days,” Complete Prose Works (New York, 1910), p. 9. 

° The phrase is Whitman’s, quoted by Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman (and ed., New York, 
1908), p. 15. 

* Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1908), II, 251, 391; L, 
96-97. 

STbid., I, 96-97, 235. 

°W. Whitman, Complete Prose Works (New York, 1910), p. 390. 

7 Ibid., p. 282. 
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of Leaves of Grass, especially to the “Children of Adam” and 
“Calamus” sections. Here love produces “the flames that heat the 
world,” as in the 1860 poem, “Not heat flames up and consumes,” 
Here are lovers, “so blissful happy some, and some so silent, dark, 
and nigh to death”; so in “I Sing the Body Electric,” we find “bliss 
that is utmost, sorrow that is utmost.”® Except for a refinement of 
language, this fifth section reproduces the ecstasy of the early Leaves. 

Section six, on war’s alarums, typifies the Civil War, with an 
added suggestion of the “terrible tableaus” of sinking ships that one 
can find scattered through the early Leaves. 

Section seven is one of despair—of the enslaved, the oppressed of 
the whole earth, the wrongs of ages that almost shake the poet’s 
resolution. One finds similar moods and ideas in the section of 
Leaves of Grass that is entitled “Marches Now the War is Over”; in 
it the poems “Adieu to a Soldier” and “Weave in, Weave in, My 
Hardy Life” deal with these fiercer, weightier battles. for humanity. 
This was a period of national and foreign distress. Austria, Italy, 
England, Prussia, France, and various Latin-American countries 
were engaged in wars between 1865 and 1871; and in the United 
States, besides Indian wars, there were discontent among Western 
farmers, the attempted impeachment of President Johnson, the 
Black Friday panic of 1869, the Tweed Ring exposures, and the 

impending Credit Mobilier investigation. Whitman’s interest in 
such matters is evidenced both in the prose “Democratic Vistas” 
(1871) and in the poetic “O Star of France,” “Spain, 1873-4,” and 
“From.Far Dakotas Canyons.” And his despair over “the measure- 
less shame and humiliation of my race” can be seen in “O Me! O 
Life!” “Tears,” “Yet, Yet, Ye Downcast Hours,” “Prayer of Colum- 
bus,” and the lines added in 1870 to “Respondez!”*° 

If we accept section seven as dealing with contemporary events, 
the fourth line of the following section, “. . . give me some vision 
of the future,” becomes clear. Section eight, with its optimism and 
ecstasy, runs parallel to many lines in Whitman’s poems of the 
seventies and later. The following poems of Whitman’s late period, 
all of them dealing in part or wholly with the soul, reflect the mood 


°In “Calamus,” Leaves of Grass (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 128. 

°In “Children of Adam,” ibid., p. 102. 

2 All the poems cited in this paragraph belong to the years 1865 to 1876. “The Mystic 
Trumpeter” was first published in Feb., 1872, according to Professor Stovall. Perhaps the 
contemporary nature of this section causes the poet to exclaim in its first line, “methinks I 
am myself the instrument thou playest.” 
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of the final section: “Darest Thou Now O Soul,” “Proud Music of 
the Storm,” “Passage to India,” “As They Draw to a Close,” and 
“Thou Mother with Thy Equal Brood.” 

To summarize, the last five sections of “The Mystic Trumpeter” 
seem to me to portray moods parallel to Whitman’s own life: his 
early fondness for Scott’s feudalism; his celebration of love in the 
early Leaves; the Civil War; his post-war despair at the evils of 
humanity; and his final optimism and ecstasy. Thus interpreted, 
the poem seems no longer utterly formless," nor an assembly of the 
chief poetic themes, but a chronological summary of Whitman’s 
poetic life. The inclusion of the feudal element as the first of the 
five themes would seem to indicate the importance of this influence, 
from which Whitman could never wholly free himself. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER AND THOMAS CLARKSON 


` EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 
The University of Michigan 


N PREPARING a study of the anti-slavery movement as a factor in 

the development of English humanitarianism, 1787-1833, I recently 
came across a letter from Whittier to Thomas Clarkson. It shows not 
only Whittier’s intense interest in abolition but also his knowledge of the. 
proceedings of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and of the 
work of Thomas Clarkson. 


Amesbury, Mass; roth of 7th Mo. 1844. 
To Th. Clarkson. 
Very dear and Venerable friend: 

No apology will be necessary for this letter, written to one whom 
I have never seen, and who perhaps has never heard of the writer. 
As an abolitionist, I feel assured that I have an unfailing passport to 
the sympathies of Thomas Clarkson. 

I have read in the anti-Slavery paper, thy recent letters, etc. in- 
dicating an undiminished zeal on thy part for the advancement of 
the holy cause of Freedom: and I wish to offer thee my thanks as an 
American abolitionist, in an especial manner, for thy late publica- 


* As Dr. Reynell Coates thought it. See Dane Yorke, “Whitman in Camden,” The 
American Mercury, VIL, 359 (July, 1926). 


1I am indebted to Mrs. M. M. Linnell, who owns the letter, for permission to publish it. 
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tion on the demoralizing effects of Slavery upon the U. S’ It is 
truth, which needed to be spoken. 

Our cause, here, never advanced so rapidly as at this moment. I 
regret to be obliged to tell thee, however, that the religious Society 
with which I am connected, does not appear to participate, to any 
considerable extent, in the efforts now making for emancipation. 
Our N. England S. Meeting at its late Session, passed over the subject 
in silence, with the exception of a slight notice of it in an epistle. 
The late N. Carolina S. M. adopted a minute advising Friends not to 
assist or shelter the poor fugitive from the prison house of Slavery! 
Is not this a sad position for Friends? 

An esteemed citizen of this State—a faithful and self-sacrificing 
abolitionist—Charles T. Torrey late pastor of a Congregational meet- 
ing in Salem, in this state, has just been arrested in Baltimore (Mary- 
land) and confined in jail on the charge of aiding some slaves on 
their way to Freedom.* There is great reason to fear that he will be 
sentenced by a slave-holding court to the state prison for a long term 
of years—a fate hardly less dreadful than that which threatened 
John L. Brown of S. Carolina.* Let him have the prayers and sym- 
pathies of the friends of Freedom throughout the world. He has 
done nothing more than his duty. His humanity is his crime: his 
obedience to the commands of Holy Writ his condemnation in the 
eyes of Slave-holders. | 

The Texas question is now fiercely agitated here: but, I cannot 
but believe that it will be decided against the Slave-holders. The 
latter, are making desperate efforts to secure its annexation to the 
A. S. 

I regret that I have not at this time leisure for giving thee an ac- 
count of our position and prospects, in respect to Emancipation. I 
can only say that the fire kindled by thyself and thy associates more 
than half a century ago, beams brightly in our New World. Tens 
of thousands of warm hearts are enlisted in the cause, with a de- 

* British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, “On the Ill Treatment of the People of 
Colour in the United States on account of the Colour of their Skin,” March 20, 1844, p. 43. 

° Charles T. Torrey (1813-1846) was actually sentenced. He died in jail of consump- 
tion, brought on, presumably, as the result of ill usage. 


* John L. Brown, though sentenced to death for encouraging and assisting slaves to escape, 
had his sentence commuted to thirty-nine lashes. 
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termination never to relax their exertions until the last fetter falls 
from the last Slave in America. 

Hast thou met our friend Elizur Wright who is now in England. 
He is one of our earliest and worthiest friends. He is well ac- 
quainted with Chas. T. Torrey. If I mistake not our dear friend 
J. Sturge met him (Torrey) when he was in the U. States. 

With great respect & esteem, 


| Thy Aff. friend 
Thomas Clarkson Jonn G. Wurrrmr. 
Playford Hall 
Near Ipswich 
England. 


AN UNCOLLECTED SONNET BY SIDNEY LANIER 


AUBREY STARKE 
Centralia, Ilinois 


ENJAMIN Blake Minor’s statement? that Sidney Lanier con- 

tributed to The Southern Literary Messenger has occasionally 
been repeated, sometimes discredited, but for the most part ignored 
by writers on Lanier. When I had occasion, a few years ago, to 
search for uncollected poems by Lanier I considered the statement 
and examined carefully the last few volumes of the Messenger. 
When I found no poems or prose pieces signed with Lanier’s name 
or initials—S, C. L—and no evidence beyond Minor’s listing of his 
name to suggest that Lanier did contribute to the Messenger, I came 
to the conclusion that Minor was, as on other points, in error. 

It was, however, a conclusion with reservations forced by a per- 
sisting and unanswered question: Why did Lanier not contribute to 
the Messenger? It is inconceivable that Lanier, during the years of 
his first poetic activity and the last years of the Messenger’s existence 
(1860-1864), should have had no desire to publish the poems we 
know he was writing, even in army camps; and where more log- 
ically than in the Messenger should the poetry of an ambitious young 
Confederate have appeared? 

A more careful consideration of Minor’s statement (and a re- 


= Benjamin Blake Minor, The Southern Literary Messenger 1834-1864 (New York and 
Washington, 1905), p. 224. 
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examination of a file of the Messenger) has led me to the conclusion 
_ that Lanier did contribute at least one poem to the Messenger. His 
name appears but once in Minor’s history, in Appendix A: “Con- 
tributors to the Southern Literary Messenger, Southern and West- 
ern.” This appendix is an unannotated list of names which is here 
reprinted in part: “Capt. W. T. Walthall, W. Gordon M’Cabe, Robt. 
R. Howison, Laura B. Rogers, Lillian R. Messenger, A. W. Dillard, 
J. A. Via, Sidney Lanier, G. Tochman, Jas. T. Shields, Margaret 
Stilling, Gervase Rookwood.” On page 227 of Minor’s text, a run- 
ning comment on the make-up of the successive volumes of the 
magazine, occurs this paragraph, in reference to the volume for 
1862: 

' Paul Hayne and Simms come back. Laura Bibb Rogers is a new con- 
tributor, with a short story; so is Lillian R. Messenger, with a poem; so 
is J. F. S., of Richmond, with a story; so is A. W. Dillard, with a review 
of Carlyle’s Philosophy and style; so is J. A. Via, with “The Death of 
Ashby”; so is G. Tochman, the Pole, with his Letters. Having had the 
“Reveries of a Bachelor,” we now have “The Reveries of an Old Maid.” 


The names of new contributors as given in this paragraph appear 
in the order in which they are listed in the appendix and—more 
significantly—in the order in which the first contributions of these 
writers appeared in the Messenger, all in 1862. It seems probable 
that Minor, in writing his history and preparing his list of con- 
tributors, worked from a file of the Messenger, and quite possibly 
from an annotated office file. 

J. A. Via’s poem on “The Death of Ashby” is followed in the 
May, 1862, issue of the Messenger by “A Chapter from an Unpub- 
lished History of the Fourteenth Century” (Chapter XVII), a “Son- 
net,” ‘and “Dr. Tochman’s Letter to the Polish Democratic Societies.” 
If Minor’s list of contributors is accurate (if only for the year 1862), 
and if the names of contributors appear on the list in the correct 
order of first contribution to the Messenger, Lanier would seem to 
have contributed either the historic essay or the sonnet, the two 
pieces which alone come between Via’s initial contribution and 
Tochman’s letter. Of the two pieces, the sonnet seems the more 
likely to have been written by Lanier.’ It is reprinted here as given 
in the Messenger: 

* Lanier, in May, 1862, was only twenty years old, and but a year out of college, for his 
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SONNET. 


In the beginning of the endless years, 
When the Creator wrought this fabric vast 
And gave their being to the rushing spheres 
That one by one went bounding onward fast; 
Each portion of the work as it appears 
Accomplished, duly in review is past, 
And, each found good in turn, all nature hears 
The Eternal Word approve the whole at last. 
Mortal, whate’er thy lot who wouldst excel 
Not in the paths of power or pride of art, 
But in the consciousness of doing well; 
Make this thy law—see thou that every part 
Be in itself found good, viewed by the soul, 
Trusting thy Maker to approve the whole. 


A prose paragraph recorded by Lanier in a college textbook a 
few years earlier? is an expression of the state of mind from which 
such a sonnet as this, with its Miltonic echoes, might have grown. 
Lanier wrote: 


The point which I wish to settle, is merely by what method shall I 
ascertain what I am fit for as preliminary to ascertaining what my capac- 
ities are. . . . But I cannot bring myself to believe that I was intended for 
a musician, because it seems so smail a business in comparison with other 
things which, it seems to me, I might do. Question here: “What is the 
province of music in the economy of the world?” 


Indeed, the sonnet seems an answer to the unanswered question of 
the college notebook. 

If this sonnet is by Lanier it is quite probably Hie first of Lanier’s 
poems to have been published.* It may, however, not be original, 
but a translation from the German, as is “Spring Greeting” (from 


year as a tutor at Oglethorpe was also a year of study. He was neither then nor later 
capable of writing a history of the fourteenth century, although the century, as the period 
of “The Jacquerie,” held great fascination for him. The “Sonnet” fills out the page on 
which the essay ends, XXXIV, 320. 

* First printed by Dr. W. H. Ward in his Memoir prefixed to the Poems of Sidney 
Lanier (New York, 1884), p. xiv. 

t Also the first sonnet by’ Lanier published prior to Sept, 1875, when the four “In 
Absence” sonnets appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine, XVI, 341-342. The rhyme scheme of 
the Messenger sonnet is used in thirteen sonnets found in the collected poems of Lanier, 
cited in note 3. All of Lanier’s sonnets end with a rhymed couplet. 
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the German of Herder), one of the two poems previously accepted 
as marking Lanier’s debut as a poet.” It is not, in any case, Lanter’s 
“first attempt at poetry,” referred to by Clifford Lanier,® though one 
may characterize the sonnet as Clifford Lanier characterized the 
shorter verse: “not suggestive of swallow flights of song, but of an 
eaglet peering up toward the empyrean.”” 

If the sonnet is by Lanier, publication in the Messenger may have 
been due in part to the good offices of W. Gordon McCabe, an army 
friend of Lanier’s, and a recognized contributor to the Messenger.’ 
It is possible that, with one poem accepted, Lanier submitted other 
poems to the editor of the Messenger, Dr. Bagby. It is even possible 
that one or more of the other anonymous poems in the 62, ’63, and 
64 volumes of the Messenger are by him, though there is no external 
evidence and no good internal evidence for ascribing any one of 
them to him. i 





A WORD OF EXPLANATION 


KILLIS CAMPBELL 
University of Texas 


December 10, 1935. 

Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s “Letter to the Editors” in your issue 
of November (VII, 334) calls for a word of explanation on my part. 
The review to which Dame Pope-Hennessy takes exception was 
written by myself (American Literature, VII, 220 ff.) in reviewing 
her Edgar Allan Poe (London, 1934), and was meant in all frank- 
ness and in all sympathy for the project with which she is concerned. 
I was in error in stating that Lafayette, in going from Yorktown to 
Richmond in 1824, “traveled from West Point to Richmond by 


“To J. L” and “Spring Greeting” appeared in The Round Table, IH, 443 (July 14, 
1866)—without signatures, but both were republished later under Lanier’s name. Lanier’s 
first signed poem published was “The Tournament” (Joust One), The Round Table, V, 365 
(June 8, 1867). 

° Clifford Lanier, “Reminiscences of Sidney Lanier,” The Chautauquan, XXI, 407 (July, 
1895). i 

TI have a copy of the eleven-line stanza referred to by Clifford Lanier, which I am not 
permitted to publish. 

? That Lanier was a friend of McCabe’s I state on the authority of Mrs. Myrta Lockett 
Avery, author of Æ Virginia Girl, Dixie After the War, Recollections of Alexander H. 
Stephens, etc, who as a girl was tutored by McCabe, and who recalls very keenly the pride 
with which McCabe displayed his autographed presentation copy of Lanier’s Science of 
English Verse (1880). The friendship is said to have dated from the beginning of the war. 
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water.” Here she is right, and I am wrong; and I am glad to make 
this public avowal. She is mistaken, however, I believe, in each of 
the other points that she draws attention to. 

First of all, Dame Pope-Hennessy is mistaken, in my judgment, 
in associating Poe’s “Descent into the Maelstrém” with the thirties. 
It is true that Latrobe, one of the Committee that awarded Poe his 
first prize, included this story among the tales that the poet sub- 
mitted for his prize in 1833, and that both J. A. Harrison and Miss 
Mary E. Phillips have accepted this identification; but G. E. Wood- 
berry (I, 284; II, 403), Hervey Allen (Israfel, pp. 398, 407), and 
Hardin Craig (Poe, p. cv), among recent biographers, attribute this 
statement to a confusion of this tale with some other story. 

She is also mistaken in her assertion that she had drawn on the 
source which first brought the name Devereaux into the life-story of 
Poe. She cites as her authority the article on “Poe’s Mary” by Augus- 
tus van Cleef in Harpers Monthly for March, 1889 (LXXVIII, 
634 ff.). But if that article be consulted, she will firid that the name 
Devereaux is not mentioned there. In reality the name Devereaux 
was first associated with Poe in an article in the (Chicago) Dzal for 
February 17, 1916, having been disclosed by an examination of the 
Baltimore directories of the time. 

So, too, the objection to my mention of Miss Crawford’s article 
on Poe’s debt to Lewis and Clark (Texas Studies in English, No. 12, 
pp. 158 ff.) involves a confession of unfamiliarity on the part of the 
author with what had been written about Poe. Miss Crawford does 
not claim to be the first to call attention to Poe’s use of Lewis and 
Clark: her sole effort is to make clear the nature and extent of Poe’s 
use of Lewis and Clark. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
voted to extend the present arrangement of a joint subscription to 
PMLA and American Literature for the year 1936. Both journals 
may thus be obtained at a price of $7.20 annually. All checks and 
orders are to be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer 
of the Modern Language Association, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York City. 


I. 


ĮI. 


TH. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DISSERTATIONS oN INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 


Nathaniel Hawthorne as the Recorder of Puritan New England. Ed- 
ward Dawson (Vanderbilt). 

Charles Dudley Warner. L. R. Trilling (Columbia). 

The Early Career of Walt Whitman (1835-1855). Joseph J. Rubin 
(Yale). 


DISSERTATIONS ON ‘Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 

A History of the Boston Theater to 1810. Dorothy M. Bonawitz 
(Pennsylvania State). 

Travel Literature of the Wisconsin Territory from the Beginnings 
to 1840. Macklin Thomas (Nebraska). 


DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 


American Puritanism and the Rise of the Scientific Mind. Theodore 
R. Hornberger (Michigan, 1934). 

An Introductory Study of the American People of the Eighteenth 
Century through Their Drama and Theatrical History. Foi 
L. Lees (Wisconsin, 1934). 

Some Aspects of the Influence of Orestes A. Brownson on His Cons 
temporaries, Sister Mary R. G. Whalen (Notre Dame, 1934). 
The Development of Fiction on the Missouri Frontier (1830-1860). 

Carle B. Spotts (Pennsylvania State, 1934). 

A Study of Hawthorne’s Origins. Henry A. Turner (Texas, 1934). 

Charles Gayarré, the Creole Historian. Earl N. Saucier (Peabody, 
1934). 

The Ode in American Literature. Jobn S. Davenport (North Caro- 
lina, 1934). 

The Principal Literary Magazines of the Ohio Valley to 1840. Saul 
Hounchell (Peabody, 1934). 

William W. Holden, Political Journalist, Editor of The North Caro- 
lina Standard, 1843-1865. Edgar E. Folk (Peabody, 1934). 

Symbolism in Herman Melville’s Writings. Viola C. White (North 
Carolina, 1934). 

William Wirt and His Friends: A Study in Southern Culture, 1772- 
1834, Franklin B. Cauble, Jr. (North Carolina, 1934). (For sum- 
maries of North Carolina theses see The University of North 
Carolina Record, October, 1934.) 
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Americanism in Argentine Literature: A Commentary on Critical 
Opinion. José E. Espinosa (Cornell, Romance Languages, 1934). 

The Rôle of the Club in American Literary History, 1700-1812. Rob- 
ert F. Almy (Harvard, 1934). 

Chinese Themes in American Verse. William R. North (Pennsyl- 
vania, 1934). 

Regionalism in the American Drama. George M. Savage, Jr. (Wash- 
ington, 1935). 

Economic Criticism in American Fiction, 1792-1900. Claude R. Flory 
(Pennsylvania, 1935). 

Emerson and the Fine Arts. Donald E. MacRae (Iowa, 1934). 

Emerson and the State. John T. Flanagan (Minnesota, 1934). 

The Influence of French Culture and Literature upon Emerson be- 
fore 1850. Robert C. Turner (Yale, 1935). _ 

French Travelers in America between 1775 and 1800 with Special 
Reference to the Southern States. Lee W. Ryan (Virginia, Ro- 
mance Languages, 1935). 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: Physician, Poet, Essayist. Samuel I. Ha- 
yakawa (Wisconsin, 1934). 

Pageantry in the United States. Pearl O. Weston (Duquesne, 1934). 

A. Phonological Study of the Speech of a Homogeneous Group in 
Charlottesville, Va. Nathaniel M. Caffee (Virginia, 1934). 

A Historical Study of the Public Speaking Activity of Women in 
America from 1828 to 1860. Doris G. Yoakum (Southern Cali- 
ifornia, 1934). 

The Life and Works of Albert Pike to 1860. Susan B. Riley (Pea- 
body, 1934). 

Poe’s Craftsmanship in the Short Story. Ruth L. Hudson (Virginia, 
1934). 

Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature. John E. Englekirk (Co- 
lumbia, Romance Languages, 1934). Published by Instituto de 
las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, New. York, 1934. 

The English Novel, 1760-1800, and the American Revolution. Rob- 
ert B. Heilman (Harvard, 1935). 

Scandinavian Themes in American Fiction. George L. White, Jr. 
(Pennsylvania, 1935). 

The. Life and Works of Nathaniel Parker Willis. Kenneth L. 
Daughrity (Virginia, 1934). 

Annual lists of American Doctoral dissertations are now compiled for 
The National Research Council and The American Council of 
Learned Societies by The Association of Research Libraries and 
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are edited by Donald B. Gilchrist. Thus far two lists have ap- 
peared: Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 
1933-1934 (Number 1) and Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities 1934-1935 (Number 2), both published. by 
The H. W. Wilson Company, New York City. 
Southern Methodist University, Ernest E. Letsy, Bibltographer. 
Dallas, Texas. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


I. 1607-1800 


{Avams, Jonn] Haraszti, Zoltan. “John Adams on Dr. Priestley: His 
Marginal Notes in Priestley’s Theological Works Now First Pub- 
lished.” More Books: Bull. of B. P. L., X, 301-318 (Oct., 1935). 

Adams’s marginal notes in his copies of Priestley’s (1) An History 
of Early Opinions Concerning Jesus Christ; (2) A Comparison of the 
Institutions of Moses with Those of the Hindoos and Other Ancient 
Nations; (3) The Doctrines of Heathen Philosophy, Compared with 
Those of Revelation. In addition to the notes there is a discussion of 
the relations between Adams and Priestley in America. 

{Carzy, Marnew] Anonymous. “Priestley Letters in This Library.” 
More Books: Bull. of B. P. L., X, 319-320 (Oct. 1935). 

Extracts quoted from unpublished notes from Priestley to Samuel 
Henry, Sept. 8, 1780; and to Mathew Carey, Oct. 2, 1800, and Jan. 3, 
1803. | 

{Extor, Jonn] Orcutt, W. D. “John Eliot and his Indian Bible.” Chr. 
Science Mon., XXVII, 283 (Oct. 29, 1935). 

The story, very briefly retold, of John Eliot’s task in translating the 
Bible into the Indian language. 

[Franxuin, Benyamin] Kite, Elizabeth S. “Benjamin Franklin—Diplo- 
mat.” Catholic World, CXLII, 28-37 (Oct., 1935). 

An attempt “to find the key to Franklin’s diplomatic success in 
France (1776-1784).” 

{Goprrey, Tuomas] Carlson, C. L. “Thomas Godfrey in England.” Am. 
Lit., VII, 302-309 (Nov., 1935). 

The English critics did not “see the similarity between Godfrey’s 
work and that of the lesser London poets” but regarded the Colonial 
author as an example of an “untutored poet.” 

{Maruer, Corron] Hopkins, Frederick M. “The Mather Library Sold: 
Passes from William Gwinn Mather of Cleveland Who Collected It 
to Tracy W. MacGregor of Washington.” Pub. Week, CXXVIII, 
2243-2244 (Dec. 21, 1935). Widder, Milton. “Mather Books for Pos- 
terity.” Cleveland Press, Oct. 9, 1935, Section Two, p. 1. 

The Mather collection of Mr. W. G. Mather has passed into the 
possession of Mr. Tracy W. McGregor of Washington, D. C. 

[Wessrer, Noan] Berthold, A. “Launching The Herald.” N. Y.P. L. 
Bull., XX XIX, 519-520 (July, 1935). 
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Record of Noah Webster’s broadside prospectus, dated May 7, 1794, 
for The Herald (1794-1797), a semi-weekly reprint of his daily news- 
paper American Minerva. 

[MiscetLangous] Anonymous. “Checklist of Published Sermons of the 
Rev. Israel Evans.” Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., n. s. XLIII, 277-279 (1934)- 

Evans was “perhaps the most distinguished of all the Revolutionary 
army chaplains.” 

Anonymous. “Checklist of Thomas Dilworth’s ‘A New Guide to the 
English Tongue’.” Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., n. s. XLII, 267-269 (1934). 

Checklist of “the most popular of all eighteenth century spelling 
books.” 

Adams, Randolph G. “America’s First Bibles.” Colophon, I, 11-21 (Sum- 
mer, 1935). 

Hislop, Codman. “The Old Woman Who Lives in a Book.” Colophon, 
I, 167-183 (Autumn, 1935). 

Who was Mother Goose, and how did her jingles come to be pub- 
lished? 

' McMurtrie, D. C. “The Beginning of Printing in Rhode Island.” Amer- 
icana, XXIX, 607-626 (Oct., 1935). 

Brief summary of printers and their publications in Rhode Island 
from 1727 to 1800. 

Pennington, Edgar Legaré. “The Beginnings of the Library in Charles 
Town, South Carolina.” Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., n. s. XLIV, 159-187 
(1935). 

A list of the books sent to South Caroling in 1698 through the 
efforts of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray, official representative of the 
Bishop of London. With explanatory introduction and appendix. 

Pollock, T. C. “Notes on Professor Pattee’s “The British Theater in 
Philadelphia in 1778.” Am. Lit, VII, 310-314 (Nov., 1935). 

Corrections to Professor Pattee’s article which appeared in the Jan., 
1935, number of Am. Lit. (VI, 381-388). 


II. 1800-1870 


[Barpwin, J. G.] Farish, H. D. “An Overlooked Personality in Southern 
Life.” N. C. Hist. Rev., XII, 341-353 (Oct., 1935). 

The “overlooked personality” is an Alabama editor, Samuel Hale, 
who, the author maintains, is the original for “Samuel Hele, Esquire” 
in Joseph Baldwin’s The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi. 
The article is a complete life of Samuel Hale. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Flewelling, R. T. “Emerson and the Middle Border.” 
Personalist, XVI, 295-309 (Sept., 1935). 
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Consideration of Emerson as “prophet of the Middle Border” and 
of what “made him sought after there before he had won anything 
like general or even generous recognition in New England.” 

. Silver, R. G. “Mr. Emerson Appeals to Boston.” Am. Book Collector; 

VI, 209-219 (May-June, 1935). 

Reprinting of a newspaper report of an anti-slavery lecture of 
Emerson’s, as it appeared in the (Boston) Daily Evening Traveller 
for Jan. 26, 1855. 

[Fosrmr, S. C.] Fletcher, Edward G. “Stephen Collins Foster, Dramatic 

Collaborator.” Colophon, I, 33-39 (Summer, 1935). 

Foster collaborated with Charles P. Shiras in writing the play The 

_ Invisible Prince, produced in 1853. 
[Lonerettow, H. W.] Curti, M. E. “Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 

Elihu Burritt.” 4m. Lit, VIL 315-328 (Nov. 1935). 

Correspondence of the two men 1840-1878. i 

Thompson, Lawrance R. “Longfellow’s Original Sin of Imitation.” 

Colophon, 1, 97-106 (Summer, 1935). 

Longtellow’s use of T. C. Upham’s ballad in his poem “The Battle 
of Lovell’s Pond.” 

[Mexvitte, Herman] Wegelin, O. “Herman Melville As I Recall Him.” 
- Colophon, I, 21-24 (Summer, 1935). 

Personal anecdotes, with added references to the disposal of Mel- 
ville’s library by his widow. The date of the acquaintance is 1890. 
[Pauxpine, J. K.] Davidson, Frank. “Paulding’s Treatment of the Angel 

of Hadley.” dm. Lit, VII, 330-332 (Nov., 1935). 

Paulding in The Puritan and His Daughter employs the story of 
the regicide who saves the settlers in a battle during King Philip’s 
War. 

[Por, E. A.] Belden, H. M. “Poe’s “The City in the Sea’ and Dante’s 

City of Dis.” Am. Lit, VII, 332-334 (Nov., 1935). 

Poe may have received suggestions from Dante. 

Jackson, Joseph. “George Lippard: Misunderstood Man of Letters.” 

Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LIX, 376-391 (Oct., 1935).. 

Brief sketch of Lippard’s life and an appraisal of his work as a 
novelist. Touches on his connections with Poe and with other writers 
of his day in Philadelphia. 

Lloyd, J..A. T. “Who Wrote ‘English Notes?” Colophon, I, 107-118 

(Summer, 1935). 

Circumstantial evidence presented anew to support the theory that 
Poe was the probable author of English Notes (published at Boston, 
1842, from the pen of “Quarles Quickens,” as a burlesque of Dickens's 
American Notes). 
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McLean, Sydney R., and Whitty, J. H. “Poeana.” Colophon, I, 183-191 
(Autumn, 1935). 
Annotations on Poe’s “A Valentine” and “Romance.” 
Pope-Hennessy, Una. “A Letter to the Editors.” Am. Lit, VII, 334 
(Nov., 1935). 

A reply to Professor Campbell’s review of her book Edgar Allan 
Poe: A Critical Biography. 

Varner, J. G. “Poe and Miss Barrett.” Times Lit. Supp, No. 1,732, p. 
244 (April 11, 1935). 

In Sir F. G. Kenyon’s edition of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s cor- 
respondence a letter from Miss Barrett to John Kenyon is misdated 
Jan.-March, 1845. The year should be 1846. 

{Taytor, Bayard] Schultz, J. R. “Features of Colorado Life as Seen by 
Bayard Taylor, in 1866.” Colorado Mag., XII, 161-168 (Sept., 1935). 

A study of Colorado dialect as distinguished from that of the Far 
West. 

[Wairman, Warr] Baker, Portia, “Walt Whitman’s Relations with 
Some New York Magazines.” Am. Lit, VII, 274-301 (Nov. 1935). 

The magazines are Henry Clapp’s Saturday Press, The Galaxy, 
Harper’s, Scribner's, The Round Table, The Nation, The Independent, 
and The Critic. “Only the Saturday Press and The Critic . . . showed 
consistently a hearty, confident approval.” 

Glicksberg, C. I. “A Whitman Discovery.” Colophon, I, 227-233 
(Autumn, 1935). 

An article, “The Shakers,” published in Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, XV, 164 ff. (July, 1857), is attributed to Whitman. 

Silver, Rollo G. “Oscar Makes a Call.” Colophon, Part XX (March, 
1935). 

Reprinting Whitman’s story of Oscar Wilde’s visit. 

Silver, Rollo G. “Whitman.” New York Times, LXXXV, Section Four, 
P. 9 (Nov. 3,.1935). 

A file of The New York Weekly Graphic containing six articles by 
Whitman is in the Brooklyn Public Library, Montague Street Branch, 
New York. 

[Wior, R. H.] Starke, A. “The Dedication of Richard Henry Wilde’s 
Hesperia” Am. Book Collector, VI, 204-209 (May-June, 1935). 

Evidence is advanced to prove that “the Marchesa Manfredina” to 

whom the poem was dedicated was Mrs. Ellen Adair White. 
{MiscetLanzous] Adkins, Nelson F. “An Early American Story of 
Utopia.” Colophon, I, 123-132 (Summer, 1935). 
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The story is “Three Hundred Years Hence,” by Mrs. Mary Griffith, 
and appears in Camperdown; or, News from Our Neighborhood 
(Philadelphia, 1836). 

Duncan, Winthrop Hillyer. “Josiah Priest, Historian of the American 
Frontier.” Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., n. s. XLIV, 45-102 (1935). 

An “index and guide book” to the work of Priest (1788-1851), 
author of fictional and semi-fictional tales of the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary wars as well as of “works on the mound builders, the mil- 
lennium, universalism, negro slavery, etc.” 

Jones, Howard M. “The Influence of European Ideas in Nineteenth- 
Century America.” Am. Lit, VII, 241-273 (Nov., 1935). 

The period covered extends to 1860, and the ideas center upon post- 
Revolutionary rationalism and “the dynamic view of nature.” 

Rugg, W. K. “Books for Children, 1839-1879.” Chr. Science Mon. 
XXVII, 263 (Oct. 5, 1935). 
` A description of the reading matter in a Massachusetts library 
“credited with having been the first institution of its kind for children 
in the United States.” 

III, 1870-1900 

[Cuzmens, S. L.] Anonymous. “Mark Twain.” Times Lit. Supp, No. 

1,765, pp- 779-780 (Nov. 30, 1935). 
A centenary tribute which deprecates the modern overemphasis on 

_ Clemens’s philosophical and sociological significance and which reaches 
the conclusion that “it is less as a humorist than as a poet” that one 
finally comes to value him. 

Anonymous. “Ever This Twain Is Met.” Lit. Digest, CXX, 19 (Nov. 
30, 1935). 

An article concerning the Mark Twain Centenary celebration and 

the monuments and shrines for him proposed by numerous admirers. 

Clemens, Samuel. “Letter Addressed to “The Hon. Secretary of the 
Treasury’, dated October 13, 1902.” Book News [Am. Book Co.] 
(Aucumn, 1935). . ; 

A satirical letter having reference to the coal strike of 1902. Re- 
produced in facsimile. 

De Lautrec, Gabriel. “Mark Twain.” Mercure de France, CCLXIV, 


69-83 (Nov. 15, 1935). 
Dreiser, Theodore. “Mark the Double Twain.” Eng. Jour, XXIV, 615- . 


627 (Oct., 1935). 

“Twain was not two people, but one—a gifted but partially dis- 
suaded Genius who, in time, and by degrees changed into his natural 
self.” 
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La Cossitt, Henry. “Hail to Hannibal, Honoring Mark Twain.” N.Y. 
Times Mag., pp. 11 and 16 (Dec. 1, 1935). 

A description of Hannibal, Missouri, and of Clemens’s life there. 

Lemonnier, Léon. “L’Enfance de Mark Twain.” Rev. de France, XV, 
130-158 (Nov. 1, 1935). 

M. Lemonnier points out that, while Edgar A. Poe is the American 
author most widely read in France, Mark Twain is the more typical 
of his America. The writer illustrates his point with a lively account 
of the connection between Mark Twain’s youth at Hannibal and his 
writings. 

R., V. “Walter Scott and the Southern States of America.” N. & Q. 
CLXIX, 328-330 (Nov. 9, 1935). 

Comments on the accusations which Mark Twain made against 
Scott. 

Underhill, Irving S. “The Haunted Book: A Further Exploration Con- 
cerning Huckleberry Finn.” Colophon, I, 281-291 (Autumn, 1935). 

Various bibliographical details concerning the first edition of 
Clemens’s story. 

Van Doren, Mark. “A Century of Mark Twain.” Nation, CXLI, 472- 
474 (Oct. 23, 1935). 

Mark Twain won the interest of common men by the “gigantic 
ease and vast naturalness” of his tall tales. 

[Lanrer, Soner] Mayfield, J. S. “Sidney Lanier’s Immoral Bird.” Am. 
Book Collector, V1, 204-209 (May-June, 1935). 

Eight lines of nonsense verse written by Lanier in 1877; a hypothet- 
ical explanation of Lanier’s reason for writing them. 

[Moulton, Louise C.] Anonymous. “Checklist of the Writings of Louise 
Chandler Moulton.” Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc, n. s. XLII, 234-236 
(1934). 

[O’Renty, J. B.] Stockley, W. F. P. “Reminiscences of John Boyle 
O'Reilly.” Catholic World, CXL, 664-672 (March, 1935) ; CXLI, 73-81 
(April, 1935). 

{Porrer, W. S.] Mabbott, Thomas O. “Queries from O. Henry’s “The 
Pendulum’.” N. & Q., CLXIX, 249 (Oct. 5, 1935). 

Explains some allusions in O. Henry’s “The Pendulum.” 

(Srocxron, F, R.] Pforzheimer, W. L. “The Lady, The Tiger and the 
Author.” Colophon, I, 261-270 (Autumn, 1935). 

The publication of Stockton’s story and its effect. 

[MiscetLanzous] Abbott, Eleanor: Hallowell. “Being Little in Cam- 
bridge.” Ladies’ Home Jour., LITI, 8-9, 43, 45 (Jan., 1935). 
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A daughter of Jacob Abbott gives her reminiscences of her child- 
hood in Cambridge, Mass. She was born in 1872. To be continued 
in the Feb. number. 

Admari, R. “Bonner and “The Ledger.” dm. Book Collector, VI, 176- 
193 (May-June, 1935). 

High-lights of Bonner’s policies as editor of The New York Led ger, 
with many references to prominent contemporary literary figures who ` 
contributed to the Ledger. 

Seybolt, Paul’ S. “American First Editions: Thomas A. [Allibone] 
Janvier 1849-1913: Check List.” Pub. Week, CXXVIII, 1924 (Nov. 


23, 1935). 
Janvier wrote under the pseudonym “Ivory Black.” 


IV. 1900-1935 


[Bucx, Peart S.] Bentley, Phyllis. “The Art of Pearl S. Buck.” Eng. 
Jour., XXIV, 791-800 (Dec., 1935). 
[Exror, T. S.] Loring, M. L. S. “T. S. Eliot on Matthew Arnold.” 
Sewanee Rev., XLII, 479-488 (Oct.-Dec., 1935). 
Oliphant, E. H. C. “Tourneur and Mr. T. S. Eliot.” Stud. in Phil., 
XXXII, 546-552 (Oct., 1935). 
[Franx, Warno] Rees, R. “Waldo Frank’s Masterpiece.” Adelphi, X 
147-153 (June, 1935). 
A critical study of The Death and Birth of David Markand. 
[Frost, Roserr] Newdick, R. S. “Three Poems by Robert Frost.” Am. 
Lit, VII, 329 (Nov., 1935). 
Notice of a private printing in a brochure of.three poems previously 
considered by Professor Newdick as “never reprinted.” 
[Hemineway, Ernest] Cohn, Louis H. “A Note on Ernest Piang: 
way.” Colophon, I, 119-122 (Summer, 1935). 
Dummies of Death in the Afternoon have been sold as e 
copies. 
fea DuBose] Anonymous. “Charleston (and Gershwin) Provide 
Folk Opera.” Lit. Digest, CXX, 18 (Oct. 26, 1935). 
DuBose Heyward’s Porgy is made into a “rich brawling theme for 
a native tale with music” scored by George Gershwin. 
[O’Nem1, Eucene] Barron, Samuel. “The Dying Theater.” Harper’s, 
CLXXII, 108-117 (Dec., 1935). 

Neither Eugene O'Neill aided by Freud nor Clifford Odets aided 
by Marx has developed a technique adequate for subjective drama. 
Parks, Edd W. “Eugene O’Neill’s Symbolism.” Sewanee Rev, XLIII, 

436-450 (Oct.-Dec., 1935). 
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Despite disparity of; themes and techniques there is an underlying 
unity’ of direction in ‘O’Neill’s experimentations. 

[Rosinson, E. A.] App, Austin J. “Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Arthur- 
ian Poems.” Thought, X, 468-479 (Dec., 1935). 

Ledoux, Louis V. “Psychologist of New England.” Sat. Rev. of Lit, 
XII, 3-4, 16; 18 (Oct. 19, 1935). 

A critical discussion, by the poet’s literary executor, of E. A. Robin- 
son and his relation to the “circumscribed New England tradition of 
which he may have been the final flower.” 

[Smrra, Marion C.] Hillyer, R. “An American Victorian.” Forum, 
XCIV, 109-114 (Aug., 1935). : 

A biographical sketch of the poet by her nephew. 

[Sremy, Gerrrupe] Fay, Bernard. “Gertrude Stein, poète de l’Amérique.” 
Rev. de Paris, pp. 294-313 (Nov. 15, 1935). 

[WoLre, Tuomas] Wolfe, Thomas. “What a Writer Reads.” Book 
Buyer, 1, 13-14 (Dec., 1935). 
' Wolfe’s comiments on some of his own reading. 

[Miscettansous] Allen, Frederick Lewis. “Best Sellers: 1900-1935” Sat. 
Rev. of Lit., XIII, 3-4, 20, 24, 26 (Dec. 7, 1935). 

A discussion of the best selling books in America during the last 
thirty-five years. The article offers some explanations of the success 
of a number of the popular works and points out the significance of 
this success. 

Bakeless, John. “William Lyon Phelps, Book-Booster.” Am. Mercury, 
XXXVI, 265-272 (Nov., 1935). 

Boyd, Ernest. “Marxian Literary Critics.” Scribner's a XCVII, 
342-346 (Dec., 1935). 

A characterization of modern “proletarian” criticism: in America 
by analysis of its apostles and influence. “Shall they four cultural 
possessions] be liquidated to make a Marxist holiday?” 

Brooks, Cleanth, Jr. “Three Revolutions in Poetry: I. Metaphor and the 
Tradition.” Southern Rev., I, 151-163 (July, 1935). 

Use of metaphor by contemporary American poets. 

“Three Revolutions in Poetry: II. Wit and High Seriousness.” 
Southern Rev., I, 328-338 (Autumn, 1935). 
Includes comments on contemporary American poets, 
Colum, M. M. “The War on Literature.” Forum, XCIV, 208-211 (Oct. 
1935). 
A statement of objections to Humanist and Marxist literary theory. 
Marshall, Margaret, and McCarthy, Mary. “Our Critics, Right or 
Wrong, I.” Nation, CXLI, 468-472 (Oct. 23, 1935). 
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Damaging quotations from a aS reviewers—extravagant 
and self-contradictory. 
“Our Critics, Right and Wrong, II. The Anti-Intellectuals,” 
Nation, CXLI, 542-544 (Nov. 6, 1935). 
“At the head of the group is Burton Rascoe; its. house organ is 
Herald Tribune Books . . .; its club is the Literary Guild.” 
“Our Critics, Right or Wrong, III.” Nation, CXLI, 595-598 
(Nov. 20, 1935). 
Reviews on The Saturday Review are “a little slow on the pick 
up”; those on The New York Times cover the news, but with a bias 
for “romance, freedom, beauty.” 
“Our Critics, Right or Wrong, IV. The Proletarians.” Nae, 
CXLI, 653-655 (Dec. 4, 1935). 
Marx plus aestheticism make the proletarian critic “an extremely 
complicated animal.” 
O'Neill, E. H.. “Modern American Biography.” N. Am. Rev, CCXL, 


488-497 (Dec., 1935). 
Superficial comment on types of biography. 











V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Anonymous. “Additional Notes to A. W. Read’s ‘British Comments.” 
Dialect Notes, VI, 454-456 (July, 1935). 
Additional notes to Mr. Read’s article that appeared in Dialect 
Notes for July, 1933. 
“The Progress of the Linguistic Atlas.” Dialect Notes, VI, 449- 
452 (July, 1935). 
Cannell, M. “Indian Personal Names from the Nebraska and Dakota 
Regions.” Am. Speech, X, 184-187 (Oct., 1935). 
Chickering, G. J. “The Origin of a Ballad.” M.L. N. L, 7 (Nov., 1935). 
The origin and the distortion of facts in “Jack Haggerty,” a 
ballad of the lumber camps, are explained briefly. 
Clifford, J. L. “New Light on the Origin of Eastern American Pronun- 
ciation of Unaccented Final ‘A’... Am. Speech, X, 173-175 (Oct., 1935). 
Edgerton, W. B. “Another Note on the Southern Pronunciation of ‘Long 
P.” Am. Speech, X, 190 (Oct, 1935). 
Evans, M. “Southern ‘Long I.” Am. Speech, X, 188-190 (Oct., 1935). 
Horwill, H. W. “The American Language.” London Spectator, No. 
53594 p. 304 (Sept. 13, 1935). | 
_ A letter.to the editor from the author of A Dictionary of Modern 
` American U sage setting forth the difficulties an Englishman encounters 
in studying American idioms. 
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Hughes, D. “The Language of the Fashion Sheet.” Am. Speech, X, 191- 


194 (Oct., 1935). 
Hyatt, R. M. “Cadmus of the Cherokees.” Open Court, LXIX, 212-220 


(Oct., 1935). 

On Se-quo-yah and his Cherokee alphabet. 

Jacobs, E. L. “Auctioneer ‘Colonels’ Again.” Am. Speech, X, 232 (Oct, 
1935). 

About Middle Western auctioneers who call themselves colonels. 

Miller, E. E. “American and German Translations of “The Opper- 
manns.” Am. Speech, X, 180-183 (Oct., 1935). 

Concerning Lion Feuchtwanger’s The Oppermanns. 

Read, A. W. “Amphi-Atlantic English.” English Stud. (Amsterdam), 
XVII, 161-178 (Oct., 1935). 

“The comments of the past two hundred years on the differences 
between the English of England and the English of America...” 
are treated under four heads: “(1) attitudes of the eighteenth century, 
(2) British criticism of the nineteenth century, (3) the American re- 
sponse to the criticism, and (4) tendencies in recent years.” 

“The Bear in American Speech.” Am. Speech, X, 195-202 (Oct., 
1935). 
Appearance of the word bear from 1616 to 1876. 
Two New England Lists of 1848.” Dialect Notes, VI, 452-454 
(July, 1935). 

Two hitherto unpublished lists of additional words and their mean- 
ings sent in 1848 to Bartlett after the publication of his Dictionary of 
Americanisms. 

Schultz, J. R. “Features of Colorado Life as Seen by Bayard Taylor in 
1866.” Colorado Mag., XII, 161-168 (Sept., 1935). 

A study of Colorado dialect as distinguished from that of the Far 
West. 

Struble, G. G. “English of the Pennsylvania Germans.” Am. Speech, X, 
163-172 (Oct., 1935). 

Thomas, C. K. “Pronunciation in Upstate New York (II).” Am. 
Speech, X, 208-212 (Oct., 1935). 

Thornton, R. H. “Thornton’s American Glossary, Vol. III, Part VIII.” 
Dialect Notes, V1, 456-480 (July, 1935). 

From “Nigger in the woodpile” to “Perique.” 

Trager, G. L. “Some Spanish Place Names of Colorado.” Am. Speech, 
X, 203-207 (Oct., 1935). 

Walton, I. H. “Sailor Lore of the Great Lakes.” Mich. Hist. Mag., XIX, 
355-369 (Autumn, 1935). 
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In addition to sailor lore, parts of several songs and chanteys are 
included. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Carroll, Gladys Hasty. “New England Sees It Through.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., XIII, 3-4, 14, 17 (Nov. 9, 1935). 

On the New England author and the spirit and background of his 
native region, with emphasis upon the likelihood that the literary re- 
flections of New England life will persist. 

' von Grueningen, J. P. “Goethe in American Periodicals 1860-1900.” 
PMLA, L, 1155-1164 (Dec., 1935). 

Revealing Goethe “as a force comprising a distinct world of 
thought fertile in American civilization.” 

McMurtrie, D. C. “The French Press of Louisiana.” Louisiana Hist. 
Quart., XVIII, 947-965 (Oct., 1935). 

List of French periodicals, supplementary to Edward L. Tinker’s 
“Bibliography of French Newspapers and Periodicals of Louisiana” 
(Proc. of Am. Antiq. Soc., Oct. 1932). Library locations of rare copies 
are given. “Several newspapers and periodicals not known to Mr. 
Tinker” are listed. 

McKay, G. L. “American Book Auction Catalogues 1713-1934. A Union 
List.” N. Y. P. L. Bull., XXXIX, 141-166; 389-410; 490-521; 561-586; 
638-663; 724-744 (March, May, June, July, Aug., Sept., 1935). 

“This list of some nine thousand American auction catalogues 
covers the period from 1713 to 1934, and is limited to auction cat- 
alogues, issued in what is now the U. S., that list books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, manuscripts, autographs, and bookplates.” 

Randall, David A. “Waverley in America.” Colophon, 1, 39-57 (Summer, 


1935). 


~ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PauL Ermer More anp American Criticism. By Robert Shafer. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1935. xii, 325 pp. $4.00. 


This volume indicates the vitality of modern humanism as a theme for 
critical discussion. Its title and author tell the reader that it is a vigorous 
statement of the humanist position. No violent storms have lashed the 
surface of American criticism since the subsidence of the outburst some 
half-dozen years ago. Like the splash of a projectile, this book will 
probably start a new series of critical rollers, which in turn will be thrown 
back from the shores of the Philistines in counter-waves of opposition. 
This prospect may fill some, whose appetites for polemics were not 
gratified in this last decade, with mischievous glee; it may leave others, 
who reached some solid conclusions as a result of the controversy, with a 
sense of tentative boredom. But one fact is already plain; Professor 
Shafer is very much in earnest, and he justifies this resumption of hos- 
tilities after a period of silence by insisting that the issue affects the entire 
structure of modern civilization. 

The late humanist controversy did not end by the annihilation of one 
group of contestants, or even by the conversion of any considerable num- 
ber to a new point of view. Perhaps its greatest service was to clarify 
the positions of the various groups involved, and also to give to a large 
number of indolent non-combatants a rather simple way of discovering 
where they stood or of choosing sides. If we are now to have a resump- 
tion of hostilities, the bulk of this book, like that of Munson’s The 
Dilemma of the Liberated, shows that the battles will be much larger and 
the weapons more deadly. If someone had not heard of the late critical 
strife, and approached this volume, attracted by its title, for information 
about Paul Elmer More and, say, his place in American criticism, he 
would perhaps feel that he had been thrown into the midst of intellectual 
violence and bloodshed, and be surprised that so placid a title should have 
such mortal involvement. This is a militant book. 

If this same uninformed reader did not even know the general features 
of modern critical humanism, he could find them all clearly stated in 
their relation to contemporary problems and to the important civilizations 
of the past. Such a person might wish that this book had stayed closer 
to the person of Paul Elmer More, even though its largest part is the story 
of his intellectual ranging. There are, indeed, three general matters in 
this volume: the thinking and writing of Mr. More; the principles and 
underlying philosophical elements of humanism; and a discussion of 
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those critics, “anti-critics,” journalists, and small-fry who have opposed 
humanism or Mr. More. These matters are not discussed in separate sec- 
tions, but are mixed together somewhat informally, and appear in and 
out of focus throughout the course of the book. Each matter is not ir- 
relevant to the other, however; frequently the significance of one is em- 
phasized and clarified by the introduction of another. If this mixture in 
any way destroys a monographic ideal, it reminds the reader, who may 
prefer to acquire information from simple integral units, that these mat- 
ters are really complex, and are by nature shaped and influenced by 
others outside of themselves. 

The matter of Paul Elmer More has as its motivation the description 
and interpretation of his writings, chronologically considered, to offset 
a “campaign of misrepresentation” undertaken by his opponents. He is 
presented as one of the few “who are keeping alive the true critical spirit 
today.” Some biographical facts are mentioned, never enough to approach 
in any way a vita of the man; he is given to us as a significant spiritual 
and intellectual human experience. His course is charted from his initial 
position of boyhood Calvinism and his early repulsion from American 
materialism, toward German romanticism. His experiment with Man- 
ichzism, with its emphasis on human experience and self-knowledge, 
pulled him back from the extremes of romanticism and took him into the 
study of comparative religion. It also gave him, after close contact with 
Hindu thought, his strong dualistic convictions. Professor Shafer shows, 
through More’s early study of Socrates, the overlap of Greek thought on 
Oriental philosophy, and his progress into Platonism; thence to Neo- 
Platonism and its religious implications, carefully traced through the 
Shelburne Essays and The Greek Tradition. The real achievement in 
this study lies in the feeling of a natural and orderly sequence in More’s 
intellectual route. The direction of this thought is so well plotted that 
Professor Shafer can intimate the position which will be finally reached in 
More’s next volume. The reader must be deeply impressed by the re- 
ligious and philosophical roots of More’s literary criticism. 

Humanism as a basis for criticism, literary or otherwise, is also de- 
veloped with careful exposition. To a far greater extent than was shown 
in earlier essays and articles, this volume expands humanism into a 
ground-plan for literary criticism as well as for a way of life. All of its 
features are broadly presented: intellectual skepticism, limitations of 
science, dualism, tradition and continuity, discipline and restraint, the 
Inner Check, centrality, the realm of human experience and its implica- 
tion of spiritual striving. It would be possible for a reader to select from 
this volume all of the materials necessary to the structure of a complete, 
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modern humanism. Even better, Professor Shafer shows it both operating 
on and evolving from the personal intellectual experience of one man. 

Along with Paul Elmer More as a personal exemplar of humanism, 
however, Professor Shafer provides us with at least four-score horrible - 
examples, chiefly contemporary, of anti-humanists, anti-critics, perverse or 
stupid men who, dressed as guides, are leading us astray. The belligerent 
quality of this material is, in both meanings of the word, diverting. Many 
readers will be gratified by the rebuke to the shoddiness of contemporary 
critical thinking. Of course, opposition to a different school is implicit in 
almost any system. But one slowly gathers the impression throughout 
this book of strong hostility to every other point of view, with the dogma 
that humanism is entirely right and everything else in any. direction is 
entirely wrong. In the controversial manner thus evoked there is danger 
of losing’ sight of the objective of criticism. Certainly it is not to vilify 
another person or to annihilate a different school. The higher life and 
the finer art cannot generally be achieved by persons or schools in mortal 
combat, even with Philistines. If Philistines are capable of being educated 
or converted, they are perhaps entitled to this service. If the humanist 
uses human experience as one of the elements of his truth, he must know 
that the Philistine is no novelty in any age, that he is in fact a constant— 
that he may even have his own foolish criticism. In a quest for the 
highest values of life, the humanist may well give up a distracting quarrel 
with the Philistines. Instead of attacking their point of view the hu- 
manist, after the fashion of Boswell confronted by the impressive logic 
of Calvinistic doctrine, can try to forget all about it. 

This is, however, an important and valuable book. Its critical founda- 
tions are strong and solid. It restates enduring principles to a confused 
and distracted generation. It interprets and brings into focus the life 
work of one of America’s greatest reflective minds. 


The George Washington University. Rosert W., BoLWELL. 


THe First CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: 1770-1870. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1935. 613 pp. $3.50. 


The present volume completes Professor Pattee’s history of the liter- 
ature of the American people, a history for which he made a preliminary 
survey in 1896, and published a supplementary section twenty years ago 
as A History of American Literature since 1870, and another five years 
ago, The New American Literature. ‘The distinctive approach of Pattee 
lies in his conception of literature as emerging from American folk his- 
tory. In his books he has watched, as he says, “for evolutions from 
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peculiarly American conditions: the evolution of American humor, the 
American essay, the American newspaper column, the American short 
story.” 

Few will be inclined to quarrel with Professor Pattee’s thesis. But it 
can be developed only with great difficulty. In the first place, it requires 
information which in the present state of investigation is unavailable and 
therefore renders his endeavor premature. He has apparently read most 
of the monographs now available; but hundreds of additional investiga- 
tions are required before we shall know what went irto the evolution of 
a literary form or movement. Professor Clark pointed to a dozen factors 
involved in the period from 1787 to 1800 alone, and other periods are 
equally complex. Nevertheless, it is desirable that from time to time 
syntheses should be attempted, and it may be questioned whether further 
research will alter materially the main outlines of Professor Pattee’s His- 
tory, though it will be amplified, and corrected in details. 

A second problem lies in the difficulty of determining what is and 
what is not literature. Professor Pattee has allowed a belletristic concept 
to qualify his definition. He passes by the literature before 1770, but in- 
cludes after that date a vast amount of what he himself calls “poor stuff.” 
There is not another handbook that admits into its pages so much dog- 
gerel as is to be found in this volume. A further difficulty arises from 
the fact that Professor Pattee takes the “American” aspect of his account 
so literally that, except in connection with Longfellow, he pretty well 
obscures the constant European influence. His work suffers from “fron- 
tieritis.” Lowell and Irving receive inadequate attention; but the con- 
sideration of Cooper is among the best. 

The narrative is adapted to rapid reading. But the author is intrigued 
by his American Mercury manner of writing into peremptory dismissals 
on the one hand, and, on the other, into catch-phrases which frequently 
do injustice to a given situation. Two phrases run like a refrain through 
this book: “Poor stuff for the most part!” and “Everywhere this, every- 
where that.” The reader cannot take seriously such absolutes as “Not an 
annual without an Indian,” “Everywhere twilight,” “Everywhere super- 
latives.” Where so much is condemned the reader is led to wonder why 
so much was made of it by the author in the first place. 

Frequently the author’s enthusiasm leads to overstatements. “A 
half-dozen of his [Freneau’s] best lyrics—Poe can show no more—are 
worthy any anthology.” “There can be no escaping the fact that it [Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin] will stand for long among the greatest masterpieces of fic- 
tion.” “In his [Brainard’s] last poem a lyric despair deep as that in the 
‘Ode to the Nightingale’!” At other times there is room for genuine 
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disagreement: “In the evolution of a native literature,” says Pattee, “orig- 
inal humor is the last element to come. It arrives only with inde- 
pendence grown habitual.” Has not our humor been characteristically 
provincial? And is it true, as Pattee says, that “the Gothic infection from 
England in the last years of the eighteenth century found not the slightest 
lodgment [in America]”? 

The major writers of the period have in the main been dealt with 
fairly. One misses, however, Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman, whose 
careers fall properly within the limits of this book. For a discussion of 
these authors the reader must go to Pattee’s other books. A similar ex- 
planation doubtless accounts for a rather summary treatment of Poe. In 
the discussion of Whittier Pattee completely overlooks that author’s 
sentimentalism, and in his consideration of Hawthorne he underrates such 
a masterpiece as The Scarlet Letter but favors The Blithedale Romance. 

The chief service, then, of Professor Pattee’s book is to call attention 
to the importance in literary history of the rise of literary magazines, 
annuals, and similar agencies through which the taste of an age manifests 
itself. It takes fortitude and patience to digest all manner of articles and 
reviews in order to learn how fickle such taste really is. But how else is 
the relation, for example, of such a compiler as Griswold and that of the 
“feminine fifties” to be understood in connection with the literature of 
that era? Here is explained, also, the evolution of the essay, once a 
pamphlet, then a news-letter, an editorial, and finally the product of so 
genial a “columnist” as Oliver Wendell Holmes. The author has not 
been unmindful of the influence of Noah Webster’s textbooks, but he has 
strangely overlooked the extensive influence of -Horace Greeley as a 
literary patron. A few minor contributions may be singled out for men- 
tion. One would like to see translated the Voyage dans V’haute Pennsyl- 
vania et dans l'état de New York by Crévecceur. Emerson is shown to 
have been at heart, not a transcendentalist, but a realist. The influence 
of Don Quixote on Knickerbocker’s History is noted, and Salmagundi is 
for the first time given its proper setting. Parrington’s mistaken attribu- 
tion of Tucker’s Probationary Odes to Freneau is corrected. 


Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Lesy. 


Tue Lincoun Lecenp: 4 Study in Changing Conceptions. By Roy P. 
Basler. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. 
ix, 336 pp. $3.50. 

This study of Lincoln in legend is the first important utterance upon 
the subject. It traces in orderly sequence elements that have fashioned 
the national opinion of Lincoln as it has developed since his death, from 
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its lower stratum of folk-worship through the higher levels of biographical 
estimates, poetic treatment, and the influences of fiction, religion, sculp- 
ture, and painting. It closes with an interesting summary and the author’s 
conclusion that the legend has “elaborated its own truth about Lincoln,” 
namely, that he was “authentically the prophet of a ‘new world.” Within 
his modest volume Mr. Basler has compressed a wide range of facts and 
conclusions supported by an ample use of sources and a well-selected 
bibliography. 

It is well known to students of Lincoln that many accretions to sec- 
tional and crowd emotions have shaped a host of apocryphal stories and 
ill-considered lauds as well as detractions. ‘These distortions and the many 
-attempts to appraise him in public speech, uncritical biographies, and ex- 
travagant verse, while helping to create a nation-wide admiration for his 
character and leadership in a great crisis, have stimulated the mythical 
impression of the man himself. As Mr. Basler points out, our American 
character furnishes susceptible soil for mythic growths. He makes clear 
as well that the more fruitful biographers from Morse and Herndon to 
Barton and Stephenson, Charnwood and Beveridge have, in their meas- 
ure, marked out the facts and outline-of the real Lincoln. 

But facts and outline only; and, although these are indispensable as 
approaches to a final delineation of Lincoln, one may easily agree with the 
inference that “a definitive work” is yet to be written. The author’s 
assessment of the more authoritative biographers is admirable. One ad- 
mits he is “far from seeing him all... farther from seeing inwardly 
through him.” Another mystically likens his Lincoln to a seer in a trance 
whose “emergence was not in the ordinary course of nature,” in whose 
mood’s change “was an accent of the inexplicable.” A third confidently 
leaves his excellent assemblage of facts to the reader for appraisal of the 
man—although his Lincoln was left unfinished. Barton, it should be 
recalled, made a very good attempt to describe Lincoln’s mind. Most 
interesting of all, is Charnwood’s feeling that the nearest estimate of 
Lincoln must be credited to our men of letters. . 

With obvious exceptions, Mr. Basler endorses this view, and reviews 
the impressions of our leading American poets. He is clearly following 
the best critical judgment in the space he gives to the cumulative and dis- 
cerning views of Emerson. It is the reviewer’s opinion that Emerson’s 
address immediately following the President’s death gives, with com- 
pendious insight, the most penetrating estimate we have had to date. 
Probably no writer on Lincoln thus far has felt the full significance of 
Emerson’s description of him—of such phrases as “an entirely public 
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man,” or “the true history of the American people in his time.” Mr. 
Basler is undoubtedly historically correct in outlining Lincoln’s estab- 
lished view of slavery as subsidiary to the primary objective of preserving 
the Union. Rhodes was perhaps right in concluding that, without Lin- 
coln, the North would have abandoned the contest. This objective, at 
any rate, must lie at the bottom of the Lincoln legend, along all of its 
levels, and must have revealed the Lincoln genius, which Mr. Basler’s 
study has clarified. 
Monmouth College. L. E. Rosson. 


A Hisrory or THE PHILADELPNIA THeEatre: 1835 to 1855. By Arthur Her- 
man Wilson. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1935. 
xi, 724 pp. $6.00. 

Professor Wilson has added a third volume to the series of mon- 
ographs emanating from the University of Pennsylvania, which, when 
completed, will provide a continuous history of the Philadelphia stage 
- from its beginning to 19r0 at least, and perhaps to the present day. 
Starting where Reese D. James in Old Drury of Philadelphia (1932) con- 
cluded his section of the story, he has carried his chronicle through 1855, 
a year that represents something of a turning point in Philadelphia’s the- 
atrical history because of the burning of the old Chesnut Street Theatre, 
the premiére of Boker’s Francesca da Rimini, described by Mr. Wilson 
as “really the last and the greatest of American romantic tragedies in 
verse,” and the first Philadelphia appearance of Dion Boucicault, “the 
man who was to sign the death warrant of the fine old stock companies 
by instituting the system of the complete traveling company.” 

Like the previous volumes in this series, Mr. Wilson’s book consists 
of a relatively brief and bare historical account, followed by a formal 
chronological tabulation, over 400 pages long, of all performances given 
in Philadelphia during the years with which it is concerned. The bare- 
ness of the account is occasioned by the almost entire exclusion of bio- 
graphical details, contemporary criticism and side-lights on the audiences, 
an omission that the reader regrets but that is no doubt dictated by the 
plan of the series, whose main intention obviously is to provide a complete 
day-by-day catalogue of all theatrical events of the city. 

Although lack of space forbade a more leisurely and anecdotal nar- 
rative, the author might have made his annals somewhat less dry and 
monotonous by a rearrangement of his material. If, instead of giving a 
separate chapter each to the theaters, the plays, and the actors, he had 
written a single inclusive record, a clearer picture and a more readable 
story might have emerged. In a work designed purely for reference, 
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however, this is a minor matter. Of more value to the practical user are 
the three alphabetical lists or indices, occupying nearly 200 pages and 
covering all performances of all the plays, the appearances of all the 
players, and the works of all the playwrights included in the study. 

It is a pleasure to see this authoritative series progressing and to an- 
ticipate the early publication of other volumes. When the project is 
completed it will be not only a permanent reliance for students of Amer- 
ican drama but also a worthy monument to its inspirer, Arthur Hobson 
Quinn. . 

New Jersey College for Women. Ora SuMNER Coan. 


A Scientist 1N THE Earty Repustic: Samuel Latham Mitchill, 1764-1831. 
By Courtney Robert Hall. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1934. vii, 162 pp. $2.50. 

Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill is remembered by literary students only 
as the author of a little guidebook to New York which Washington Irving 
parodied, but this physician with universal interests deserves a good par- 
agraph, if not a chapter, in the history of American literary culture. We 
welcome, therefore, this readable and thorough study by Dr. Hall, for it 
fills a gap long lamented. Particularly noteworthy is the background of 
scientific knowledge at the end of the eighteenth century, a fund of in- 
formation every teacher will welcome who talks about Franklin, Priestley, 
Noah Webster, and other early national scholars. Here are presented the 
contemporary philosophic concepts in chemistry, therapeutics, geology, 
mineralogy, paleontology, zodlogy, and botany, fields in which nearly 
every cultured American of the times took an interest. 

In his chapter on Mitchill’s nationalism, Dr. Hall stresses overmuch the 
political aspects and fails to note the full extent of his subject’s literary 
nationalism. Literature, be it remembered, was at that time a term 
synonymous with learning. Mitchill fostered an American chemical 
vocabulary, American education, and American scholarship; he was one 
of the few Jeffersonians who supported Noah Webster’s lifelong na- 
tionalistic activities. In failing to discover the connection between Mit- 
chill and Webster, Dr. Hall missed a number of illuminating letters and 
the etymology of “Fredonia,” the new name Mitchill proposed for Amer- 
ica: “Fredon may be considered as compounded of two English words— 
free and done, both somewhat abbreviated.” Nor does Dr. Hall mention 
Richard Emmons’s Fredoniad, the epic honoring Mitchill’s coinage. 

If Mitchill’s verse, oratory, medical pamphleteering, and magazine 
editing seem of no great importance today, they were tremendously im- 
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portant in their time, and we are grateful to Dr. Hall for this useful 


biography. 
University of Maryland. Harry R. WARFEL. — 


A Dicrionary or Mopern American Usacz. By H. W. Horwill. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1935. xii, 360 pp. $3.25. 


Mr. H. W. Horwill has compiled an entertaining list of words that 
may have one meaning in America and another in England. The author 
is an English newspaper man known for his weekly column on “Literary 
London” in The New York Times Book Review. He lived in the United 
States from 1900 to 1905, and for more than thirty years he noted and 
collected linguistic uses that seemed strange to him in American books 
and periodicals. A few of them, be it said, may seem strange to American 
readers, such as a hurry visit, the contours of the discussion, and drafter, 
meaning draft horse. | 

The book is not really a dictionary of Modern American Usage, but 
rather alphabetically arranged leaves from the notebook of a British am- 
ateur linguist. Every field of study has its British amateurs, and they 
sometimes, like Mr. Horwill, make a number of valuable contributions. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the publishing firm could not resist the 
temptation to call H. W. Horwill’s manuscript Modern American Usage 
and so to touch again the market that H. W. Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage created. The books are not in the same class. In the first place, 
Mr. Horwill is not in control of his subject. He has not gathered enough 
material himself to see his subject whole, and he has not made sufficient 
use of other works in the field. He is not familiar enough with American 
English to distinguish what is American and to know where and how 
and why a term is current. To call a use American is not enough. On 
the other hand, scholars will be duly grateful to have conveniently in one 
volume those facts which are correct, as most of them are. They can sup- 
plement Mr. Horwill’s comments when they are ingenuous. But one 
cannot help wondering whether this book would have been published in 
its present form if it had dealt hastily with an aspect of the English 
language in England. 

A critic has already said, but it may be said again, that probably the 
errors make the book more amusing. An American, or even a British- 
American, reader finds half-truths and downright mistakes which it is 
pleasant to correct and be superior about. The book was primarily de- 
signed, the Preface says, “to assist English people who visit the United 
States, or who meet American friends.” (The book probably had no 
more design than the notebook that any other amateur keeps of his 
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hobby.) It is good fun but malicious to imagine the awkward moments 
the visitor may suffer through relying upon this book. You can see 
him asking for one bit’s worth of tobacco or inquiring of his friend for 
the shoe findings section of a department store. There is practically no 
attempt to distinguish trade argot, localisms, professional terms, and nonce 
uses. For example, the article on foreign is both misleading and incom- 
plete. A foreign corporation is a legal term, and by extension foreign 
cars may be used popularly to refer to automobiles licensed in other 
states or other districts of the state. In various out-of-the-way sections in 
this country as well as in England the word foreigner is applied to any 
stranger. The use of considerable as a pronoun is comic or unfortunate 
(rare) except in dialects. Publicity is not a synonym in America for 
advertising, nor is American racy usually equal to English salacious. I 
wonder whether Englishmen know that racket can still mean a succession 
of loud noises. Gentile does not “in America more commonly mean a 
non-Mormon.” 

There are good articles on class, different, truck, trusty, and on many 
other words. It may seem ungracious not to accept the book for its good 
points, and ignore the bad. One could do so if title, format, and preface 
did not declare it a reference work. To this standard it does not attain. 


Barnard College, Columbia University. © Wiixiam CABELL GREET. 


Tue Survival or FRENCH IN THE OLD District or Sarre Genevieve. By 
Ward Allison Dorrance, A.M. Columbia: University of Missouri 
Studies, X. 1935. 133 pp. $1.25. 

Professor W. A. Read’s Louisiana French, published in 1931, was a 
valuable record of the French Janguage as yet spoken in his state. Mr. 
Dorrance’s recent study of Missouri French deserves place alongside it. 
The old district of Sainte Genevieve was a political division during the 
French and Spanish occupation of the region, and under American ter- 
ritorial government until 1812. It extended along the Mississippi River 
upwards of a hundred miles, bounded by Apple Creek on the south and 
by the Maramec River on the north. The pioneer French settlers of this 
region came, it has been established, from Canada rather than from 
Louisiana. After the Louisiana Purchase many assimilated the new life 
and the new language, but probably many more remained essentially 
French. The descendants of these early settlers are to be found from St. 
Louis to Cape Girardeau, along the Mississippi and inland. It is the 
survival of the French language among them that Mr. Dorrance has 
investigated. ‘There are yet old folk, it seems, who cannot speak English 
and young folk who regularly speak French in their homes. Yet, as Mr. 
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Dorrance points out, there has been no contact for a century and a half 
with Canada or Louisiana, and these Missouri Creoles have been cut off 
from the written word as well. Naturally their language has diverged 
from Canadian French and yet more from Standard French. 

In general, although French is still the mother tongue in many Mis- 
souri homes and communities, the families speaking it are so scattered 
that their speech cannot easily be made the subject of study. Through the 
help, however, of Father Tourenhaut of Sainte Genevieve, Mr. Dorrance 
learned of the Creole settlement in the hamlet and parish of Old Mines 
some sixty miles west of Sainte Genevieve, where, according to Father 
Tourenhaut, of the 600 families under his supervision about go per cent 
speak French. Here was a settlement of the size and compactness to 
make possible a study of colonial French as it has survived into the 
present time. Mr. Dorrance took up his residence in the locality and lived 
for months the life of its inhabitants. He establishes in his study the 
historical and social background of his region, treating such topics as the 
definition of Creole (i.e a white descendant of the French and Spanish 
settlers of the Colonial period), the origins of the population, the villages 
and dwellings, furniture, food and clothing, transportation, occupations, 
government, social and cultural life, and the situation of the Missouri 
French today. His important third chapter is devoted to Creole French 
as now spoken in Missouri. He sets forth its pronunciation, presents a 
fifty-page glossary of words differing from Standard French, and records 
Negro and Indian borrowings and neologisms. His last chapter is given 
over to folk-lore, especially to folk-tales and songs. 


The University of Nebraska. Louise Poun. 


Arizona Prace-Names. By Will .C. Barnes. Tucson: Bulletin of the 

University of Arizona, No. 2. 1935. 503 pp. $1.50. 

Place-name lore is interesting and valuable, and enhanced interest has 
arisen of late in gathering and recording it. The collection of such lore 
is especially important in new regions, for pioneers die, memories fade, 
and records are often faulty or defective. Arizona has now followed the 
lead of other states in bringing together its geographical names and seek- 
ing to preserve, so far as may be, the facts and traditions of their origins. 
W. C. Barnes, their collector, says that'in preparing his study he spent 
more than thirty years seeking information from old-timers, Indians, 
Mexicans, cowboys, sheepherders, and any and everybody who might have 
a tale to tell concerning the place-names of Arizona. He also canvassed 
early travel books and histories. He had the usual experience of en- 
countering conflicting stories, but tried zealously to check the authenticity 
of his entries, 
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Mr. Barnes does not group his names by counties or by landscape 
features or by manner of origin or on some linguistic basis. His arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, not analytical. He has done his work carefully and 
his results seem sufficiently exhaustive. Apparently Arizona has fewer 
' freak names, such as Sockdolager Rapids, Hardscrabble Wash, Big Bug 
Mesa, than might be expected of a region so newly settled. There are the 
usual conventional names, such as Millville, Fordville, Evans; many are 
Spanish, such as San Carlos, El Tovar, Buena Vista; some Indian, such 
as Baboquivari or Comobabi Mountains, or Hashbidito Creek; and some 
imported, such as Excalibur Rocks, Jerusalem Peak, Alhambra, New Lon- 
don. ‘There appear the usual gruesome names supposed to abound in 
Western regions: Skull Cave, Skeleton Canyon, Deadman Gap, Bloody 
Basin, Tombstone. ‘To the present reviewer the most intriguing group is 
derived from animals and living creatures: Wild Horse Lake, Monkey 
Springs, Snake Gulch, Elephants Tooth, Mule Shee Bend, Eagle Valley, 
Rattlesnake Creek, Rabbit Hills, Wild Cat Peak. 


The University of Nebraska. , Lovise Pounn. . 


Fork Tares or Missouri. By Earl A. Collins. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing Company. 1935. 133 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Collins’s work should be received gratefully by Missourians. His 
miscellany of folk-lore material comes in part from the Ozark Mountain 
region and in part from other sections of the state. In it he utilizes con- 
tributions made by him to Kansas City newspapers and to The Missouri 
Historical Review. He has brought together approximately three dozen 
tales and presents them in popular readable form. His volume opens 
with bits of lore from a hypothetical Poosey County, Missouri, and he 
follows these by tall tales or “whoppers” from the Ozarks. Next come 
tales of popular heroes, of wHom the best known is Johnny Appleseed. 
Legendary stories, sometimes conflicting, of the origin of sayings such as 
“I’m from Missouri; you’ve got to show me,” or “Gone up Salt River,” 
make an interesting group, and so do the tales associated with famous 
places, such as “Wild Horse Creek” or “Monkey Mountain.” The last 
group, these too mostly associated with places, such as Ghost Pond or 
Creve Coeur Lake, have to do with the mysterious and supernatural. 
Dr. Collins has made a pleasing contribution to the preservation of the 
folk-lore of his state. | 

The University of Nebraska. Louise Pounn. 


BRIEF MENTION 


ADVENTURES IN AMERICANA. By Frederick Woodward Skiff. Portland, 
Oregon: Metropolitan Press. 1935. 359 pp. $2.50. 


Recollections of forty years’ collecting books, furniture, china, guns, 
and glass. Mr. Skiff’s collection contains about 23,000 items of Amer- 
icana, many of them inscribed. He chats about these entertainingly and 
offers points of information for the collector. He also has information 
concerning incidents in early Oregon of which little has hitherto been 
known. The edition is limited to eight hundred copies. 

Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Leisy. 


America Trove Barris: Eves: A Study of the Attitude of The Edin- 
burgh Review toward The United States of America from 1802 until 
1861. By Paul M. Wheeler. Rock Hill, S. C. 1925. vii,.47 pp. 
(Lithoprinted.) 

Mr. Wheeler’s little work is probably an abstract of the conclusions of 
his doctoral dissertation submitted at The Johns Hopkins University in 
June, 1930. He notes the general fairness of The Edinburgh toward 
various aspects of this country and its productions, including poetry (pp. 
12-34) and “Language and Prose” (pp. 34-38), and frequently extends 
the period of his study beyond the year 1861. Barlow, Poe, Lowell, and 
Holmes appear to have interested The Edinburgh reviewers more than 
any other of our poets; Uncle Tom’s Cabin received more attention from 
their hands than any other piece of American fiction; all American cul- 
tural interests and efforts seemed to them to be cursed by the “air of 
business”; after 1860 the discussion of American politics “predominated 
more and more” in the pages of the magazine. Such are a few of Mr. 
Wheeler’s conclusions. 

A series of similar studies “offering a composite picture of America” 
as it was placed before English readers by leading periodicals is con- 
templated under the editorship of Professor Gilbert Chinard. 

C. G. 


Tue Vicrorians and Trem Reapine. By Amy Cruse. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1935. 444 pp. $4.00. 
Mrs. Cruse’s volume attempts to show in popular style which books, 
good and bad, were read in England during the first fifty years of the 
Queen’s reign, what people thought of them, and “how their reactions 
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influenced the future output.” Hosts of biographies, letters, periodicals, 
and so on have supplied the grist for her mill. Chapter XII is devoted 
to “Books from America,” but there are many scattered references to 
American authors elsewhere. In spite of the popular nature of the book — 


the scholar will find much valuable information within its pages. 
l C. G. 


A BiocrapnicaL History of AmericaN Literature. By Kazuo Seki. 
With an Introduction by-John Herbert Nelson. Ginza Nishi 2 Chome, 
Kyobashi, ‘Tokio, Japan: The Ritsumeikan Shuppanbu. 1935. 381 pp. 
3 yen. $2.50 in U.S. 


This work, entirely in Japanese except for an index of authors and 
several charts, is the first history of American literature ever to be pub- 
lished in the Japanese language. It traces the development of literature in 
the United States by means of discussions of two hundred and ninety-two 
authors, beginning with Captain John Smith and ending with Sidney 
Howard and Eugene O’Neill. Professor Seki, a member of the faculty 
of Sophia University in Tokio, reports that Japanese interest in American 
literature is widespread and strong, and that his book has already found 
its way into every public library in the country. He is now engaged in a 
systematic translation of American literary works into his native tongue. 


REISSUE OF NUMBER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
OUT OF PRINT 


Number 3 of Volume I of American Literature (November, 1929) has 
recently been reprinted, and can be obtained at $1.25 by addressing the 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. This fact makes possible the 
purchase of a complete file of back numbers of the journal. 


